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“WE did not anticipate last month, that before 

r present issue the Currency Bills of 1819 and 
4 aaa present so many strong arguments 
ainst their preservation as they have given. If 
: indulged any expectations of that kind, 
hey would have been accompanied by the con- 
on that the Government would have heard 
¢alarum which these measures, self-acting in 
fist respect, have sounded loud enough to rouse 
@etything short of incurable deafness. The 
fiiians say that the Great Spirit made certain 
iKes to rattle as they moved, that their intended 
vetims might be warned of their coming, and 
avoid their dangerous foe, Peel’s snakes rattle 
ito;'and rattle loudly, but they enjoy the power 
fascination, and have charmed vitality, or voli- 
ton, out of those who should fly from their ap- 
peach. Their virtue was to consist in their self- 
ution. They were to be the perpetual Bude lights 
#commerce, casting their rays in uninterrupted 
cheerfulness over its darkest wastes, and becom- 
ag brighter as the gloom grew darker from every 
ther point. The promises made for them, like 
Delphic responses, have been realised. They are 
¢lfacting, they are self-warning, and theyare self- 
fluninating. Commercial men may have under- 
ood these promises in a different sense, but they 


ie not at least been broken to the ear. Their 







ims, however, fail to move politicians. The 
aancellor of the Exchequer, at the close of last 
month, had indeed discovered that houses in 
good credit experienced no difficulty in procuring 
money—at the end of this month, he regrets the 
tence of intense mercantile embarrassments. 
last month’s opinion of the Chancellor of the 
equer was not void of truth. There was not 
and there never was, much difficulty for 

sof good credit in obtaining money ; but 

the credit of houses was greatly reduced. The 
tificulty really seems to be in finding anybody 
that may be said to be in good credit. It cannot 
lethe Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his bills 
wat adiscount. President Polk is but in very slim 
medit, for his paper is neglected, Louis Philippe 
lost caste, and can barely raise ten millions. 
the Roman Pontiff can rouse the dead, and 
Waken the latent life of Italy ; but he cannot 
two or three millions, In the mercantiie 
men look serious, and say, “ Why, the 
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Rothschilds have paid elevén per cent.,”’ as if, at 
last, we had reached the lowest depth, and in 
that fact got to the worst of the whole matter. 
Two gentlemen in a Scottish town wanted to pay 
fifteen hundred pounds in London ; but as one 
of them was to be on the spot, they applied to a 
banker for a letter of credit forthe amount. The 
order was obtained, and was good for fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, as, from the stability, resourees, 
and numbers of the partners in the company, it 
would have been good for fifteen millions. It 
was presented to the London agents, and aceepted 
by them ; but the holder wanted his money at 
the date of acceptance, and desired them to dis- 
count their own bill, which had not more than 
twenty-one days to run. The request was de- 
clined. There was no difficulty for houses in good 
credit obtaining money; but this house was not 
in good credit with itself; and yet it had some. 
thing to do with the origin of the Bank Charter 
Act; is making more than one thousand pounds 
daily by following the trade of the Cornish 
wreckers in commerce; and returns thanks stea- 
dily, and in its way sincerely, for this long-con- 
tinued and seasonable storm. We know not the 
amount for which the bill sold; but one very 
good vill at three or four months—an admirable 
bill for a thousand pounds, partly ran—fetched 
the highest possible price—of eight hundred 
pounds, being at the rate of sixty to seventy per 
cent. discount. It was, however, a very good bill, 
and done low. 

Looking at the rates of discount publiely stated 
—6,6} and 7 per cent. in Scotland ; 6.64 and7 
per cent. in Ulster ; 8 to 10 per cent. in London ; 
9 to 11 per cent. in Liverpool ; 7) te 8&4 per cent. 
in the Bank of England—it may be asked, how 
ean such sacrifices as £200 on a good bill of 
£1000 be made by some men? The answer is 
quite obvious. Bankers have a choice of custo- 
mers, and although willing to accommodate per- 
sons who regularly transact business with them, 
yet they have sufficient anxiety to keep their or- 
dinary business in motion without taking up new 
parties, who were in the habit of dealing with 
bill-brokers, or with private bankers, now un- 
willing to lock up capital, unless for such tempta- 
tions as have been eurrent for some time. 

The progress of the money plague has been 
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during the last month rapid and decisive. The 
history of British commerce has many disastrous 
pages, without one containing a record of depre- 
ciation in property so rapid as that of the last 
month. Rich men in August are in penury with 
October. The cautiously-hoarded and hardly- 
gathered earnings of individual toil and care for 
many years are swept into Peel’s guif; but Sir 
Robert Peel and Samuel Lloyd Jones are weal- 
thier than they were a few months since. We 
dare not say that Peel’s legislation was intended 
to enrich himself and his family. We must not 
hint that he laboured for his order and for him- 
sclf irrespective of the public interest. We are 
free, however, here to declare, that if his per- 
sonal aggrandisement had been the sole object of 
his legislation, he could not have devised more 
fitting measures for his purpose than those of 
1819 and 1844, In all cases a man’s interest 
naturally bends his mind. The most Aristidean 
men are somewhat moved by an almost imper- 
ceptible and invisible influence springing out of 
their own interest. There is a natural bent in the 
mind towards whatsoever advances its personal 
objects. Men are apt to think that good for others 
which is good for themselves. Concession to 
this feeling ripens into political turpitude, Louis 
Phillipeism, and all descriptions of jobbing on 
the minor or major scales. Resistance to it con- 
stitutes political virtue, and disposes men to exa- 
mine very carefully such measures as seem to 
promote their own fortunes, before they yield 
them their support. Sir Robert Pcel is a man 
and a minister of expediency. He does not think 
very deeply on abstract subjects, but applies his 
power to the purposes and the necessities of the 
day. He may never, therefore, have given this 
subject any consideration, but merely followed in 
his monetary legislation the latent current in his 
mind that induced him to consider certain steps 
right, because they were to him steps on the lad- 
der of fortune ; and he may have followed that 
course without a perverse, determined, and cri- 
minal intention. His followers, and many of his 
opponents, will call this statement illiberal and 
uncharitable. Charity is certainly a very neces- 
sary virtue, but even charity is not wide enough to 
cover all the occurrences in this world. There isa 
spurious charity—a mere cant and pretence—that 
would paint the Ethiopian white and the leopard 
unspotted, without changing the habits of the man 
or the nature of the beast ; but it is not suitable for 
our day and circumstances. We find a statesman 
legislating on monetary affairs directly against 
the entreaties and remonstrances of the bankers 
of London and the bankers of Scotland ; the two 
classes of men, from their position, their ex- 
perience, and their success in the various details 
of their business, best qualified to form an opinion 
on this topic. We see a statesman avowing his 
preference of free trade principles, and zealously 
establishing a monopoly of money, the great fly- 
wheel of all trade, while in every other depart- 
ment he is endeavouring to obliterate even the 
shadow of monopoly. We hear a politician de- 
claring, in every possible form, and on every op- 
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portunity, that supply will regulate demang « 
that Government should not intermeddle vith 
commerce 3 that business should be left 
tered ; and yet he fetters’ and binds the moyip, 
power of all business and all commerce, Noy 
when commerce is in its agony, those who shes, 
and write for him while he is silent pj, 
railways ; and yet this statesman could hate }gig 
his hand on any railway bill, or any number g 
railway bills, and interdicted their progress ; hut hp 
never interfered except to lift the first sod of a Jing 
which saves some distance on a long journey 
while some of the great trunk lines in these 
islands remain incomplete. They blame, agajy, 
imprudent corn speculations; but this statesman 
and other statesmen, by circulating unguamied 
alarms and gross miscalculations—by permitting 
themselves to be deceived by interested persons— 
fed this speculation ; and even in the month of 
June last, the present Premier and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the weight of 
their official information to the mistaken rumour 
that the potato crop had failed. Then, in sueh 
cases as those of Larpent, Cockerell, & (o,; 
Reid, Irving, & Co.; Lyell, Brothers; Barelay, 
Brothers, and houses similarly engaged in the 
colonial trade, the public have been told that there 
has been over-trading, with insufficient capital 
and an artificial credit, that should be brought 
down. Few statements can be more cruel. Each 
of these houses had clearly a very large capital in 
its business. The accounts of assets and liabili- 
ties do not at first show the extent of this ea- 
pital. They do not profess to give the result 
of examinations into the affairs of the houses 
named farther than is necessary to educe their 
existing means, The accountants, in these 
cases, did not seek to unravel more than the 
paying power at the disposal of their clients, 
and did not enter on the causes which have led to 
its reduction, These causes are, however, quite 
well known, Investments in colonial property 
have been almost destroyed by recent acts of the 
Legislature, supported by Sir Robert Peel and by 
the present Ministry ; who, in islands of the ut 
most fertility, where land is cheap—where, in- 
deed, any quantity of land can be had for litte 
more than its reclamation—have created and 
maintained an aristocracy of work, and say that 
they are trying a great experiment of free-trade 
against slave labour, while they refuse to allow 
free-trade in labour, and seek to have a fixed our 
rency of workmen as they try to have a fixed ¢ir- 
culation of five-pound notes in this country, aud 
fixed price for one leading element in commerce. 

We have glanced at these subjects in order to 
make some estimate of the breadth of charity te 
quisite to coyer all the personalities in these trant 
actions, which are destroying the capital of indi- 
viduals, overthrowing the high mercantile charae- 
ter of this country, and subverting the means of 
feeding and employing our population, 

Tho devastation caused by famine in Ireland 
last season is to be rivalled by distress in Eng- 
land in the coming winter, if the symptoms of 
country be not changed. By just or anjust moans 
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monied interest has subjected all classes. 
italists hug their dividends, their discounts, 
their bargains, forgetful that in general disas- 
these also must perish. Bankers ponder over 
seit bill-books and ledgers for the means of merely 
ing above water foratime. Merchants who, 
aitil lately, never dreamed that suspended pay- 
ts were amongst their contingencies, are en- 
ina death-struggle with insolvency. Manu- 
qeturers stop their furnace fires, pay off their 
bands, and let their machinery stand, as being at 
gst a longer road to ruin than that of persever- 





we in their business. Industry, checked at every 
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but it was avowedly a supplement to the Act of 
1819, by the same author ; and ever since 1810 
a small school of clever men have been schem- 
ing and dabbling in eurreney, to the great dis- 
advantage of this country, and endeavouring 
to secure objects in their nature impossible of 
attainment — and, in their character, value- 
less, if they could have been attained, Under 
the pretence of advancing public interests, they 
have unquestionably promoted some private for- 
tunes and ruined others ; and it is certainly no re- 
commendation of panics that they are not new. 
You say to a man suffering from gout, * Be 


tum, grows sullen, and idle labour speculates re- | patient, for you have been so often victimised— 
arding the means to dine, Idle labour—impa- | you were prostrate in January—down again in 


ent labour, cannot afford to think long. It must 
st. It must be fed. It has not many days to 
ie in deputations, Its drafts are all payable on 
ight, or on very short notice, and all questions re- 

ing its immediate subsistence must be imme- 
diately solved, for no bank on earth can renew its 


There are differences of opinion regarding the 
emparative approximation of the nation to ruin 
aud penury. One gentleman at Hull, on the 22d, 
declared that we were nearer the rocks in 1825, 
Some other gentlemen say that we were quite as 
yarly crushed at some other dates. Nero fiddling 
ag3Rome burned, acted much in the manner of 
these gentlemen. We assume that Nero scraped 
his instrument at such a distance from the blazes 
that he was not particularly inconvenienced by 
their heat. We think it even probable that Nero 


‘had so many suburban villas or country houses 


that he could always shift with the wind, so as to 
avoid the smoke. It may be also reasonably sup- 
posed that the Roman Emperor had taken the 
preeaution of building his houses fire-proof, as 
ve do not read of fire insurance societies in those 
(ays. Derhaps, also, Nero may have had an in- 
rest in property out of the range of the fire, 
ad thus the hope of a rise in rent inspired his 
cheerful notes, and he swept away at “ Llythe 
aw’ merry we’s be a’,” not from any love of mis- 
thief, as has been generally supposed, but from 
mspect to three per cent. additional. If these 
suppositions be nearly correct—if they be at all 
fasonable suppositions—then one readily under- 
ands what otherwise is inexplicable in the ex- 
temely sanguine temperament of his succes- 
wr, They are resigned, not to loss and sufler- 
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March—and eonfined in June ; remedies are not 

in your way ; you should throw physic to the 
doctors or the dogs, for you are not quite so bad 
as you were in February, 1845,” You bida man 
who has been robbed avoid alarming the police, 

because he was robbed half-a-dozen times be- 
fore. You say to the lady who has lost her 
purse ina crowd, “ Don’t ery ‘ stop, thief,’ because, 
once before, you may remember that your pocket 
was cut away.” You advise the robbed gardener 
not to make a noise in the neighbourhood for these 
grapes and peaches that are stolen, seeing that his 
apples and pears were abstracted some time pre- 
viously, You stand by the river, when its waters 
have gone over the land, and count the sheaves of 
harvest, and the wrecks of industry floating past, 
hopelessly and prefitlessly, to the sea, but you 
say, ‘* Do not build more embankments—do not 
restrain the natural play of the waters—this is 
not yet quite so bad as the Morayshire floods,” 
You watch huge heavy wayes rolling in and over 
a rocky shore, from the broad ocean, and you see 
them bear the broken fragments of noble ships— 
the spoiled fruits of distant industry—and the 
lifeless forms that once had battled with the 
storm ; but while some sense of sorrow comes 
stealing even over your granite hearts, you make 
haste and memorialise the eommissioners of light- 


| houses not to erect a beacon on that fatal 


spot to guide the embayed mariner in the bitter- 
ness of the blast and the darkness of the night— 





not te erect a beacon—and why ? Why, because 
other vessels were shivered—other cargoes were 
seattered—and other crews were found dripping 
and drowned on that same coast, amongst these 
‘rocks, at different times, after various storms, 


ing, but to apparent gain and aggrandisement. | long since. Yet the sun shone out again, and the 


Their homilies are, however, impolitic. A man 
vho lost a thousand pounds yesterday is not con- 
‘led by being reminded that he also was minus 
tine hundred and ninety-nine pounds, eighteen 
mouths since. That is one reason why he should 
lat have lost one thousand now. We do not 
know that Napoleon would have thanked any 
fiend who, observing him turning his horse’s 
bead from Waterloo, might have tried to console 
him with“ Please, Sire, you were defeated at 
leipsic.” The memory of former disasters is 
merely evidence against the system on which, for 
4eousilerable period, the country has been mis- 
ld, The Bank Charter Act dates only from 1844, 


/moon cast a pale clear light on rock and headland, 
| and the sea flowed so softly beneath the cliffs, that 
scarce its current could stir the green and gentle 
sea-weed that fringes them around ; while hardly, 
it has oft since then been so sweetly calm, will the 
breeze sometimes stir a single leaf of the long 
round grass,that grows upon the graves, in the very 
small churchyard amongst the bents, where you 
buried the drowned sailors ; and you say it will be 
thus again—there will be clear and quiet days, and 
| soft calm nights, when the raging of this storm 

shall be hushed—when all its broken fragments 

have been gathered together, distributed, and 

forgotten; se you say build no lighthouses, lest 
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sailors, trusting too much to their warnings, With the exception of foreign railways, we 
grow rash, speculative, over-sailing, and come | no similar transactions in 1846 ; but we 
too nigh the rocks. | to buy a quantity of foreign corn, and we 
Is this system of yours not very base, when you | in obtaining it in exchange for many 
defend it on the score of its absolute rottenness, | Hitherto, however, the quantity of gold e 
and would have it left to cumber the ground for | has not exceeded seven millions, and it js folly t» 
many years to come, on no better account than say that the export of seven millions of ¢, 
that it has cumbered the ground for many years could in any way account for the treme 
that are past ? depreciation of all stocks during the last thi. 
Is it true, however, that 1837 or 1825, or any teen months, if the currency were on a sound 
other period, was commercially worse than 1847% basis. 
Is what these gentlemen say correct, because, We deny that there has been any such appa. 
heated with argument, gentlemen will sometimes | rent cause given in ordinary trading, or in any. 
forget the truth, and dealin avery different article? thing whatever not directly chargeable on thy 
Consols have sold for less within twenty-five legislature, for the panic of 1847, as existed jn 
years than the price to which they have hitherto 1825 and similar periods; but we also deny that 
fallen. In February and July, 1826, they were at any other panic in the century has equalied jg 
£L77 2s. 6d. In February, 1831, they were at intensity and magnitude that of the present year 
£77 15s. In February, 1823, they were quoted at | It is singular that Manchester, the centre of 
£73, andin August at £82 15s. In February, the Anti-Corn-Law League, and dipped deeply 
1821, they had fallen to £73 2s. Gd., and in in free-trade principles, is said to have a vulnop. 
August they were sold for £76 2s. 6d. In Feb- | able heel respecting the currency. The Map. 
‘ / 
ruary, 1820, consols were sold at £68 5s., and in | chester merchants have made no movement, to 
August of that year they had fallen to £67 12s. Gd. | the date of our writing, in a right direction‘on 
The lowest price for twenty-seven years was that subject. They had a meeting regarding 
therefore in 1820—immediately after Pecl’s bill | railway calls; and, full of free-trade principles, 
of 1819 was passed, and one-pound notes were | they seemed to suggest some Legislative inter. 
suppressed in England. _ ference with this braneh of trade; neither to regu- 
The depreciation in consols in thirteen months | late fares, nor to secure the safety of passengers, 
to the middle of the present month, is £17 15s., 'so far as that may be accomplished, and which 
say 18 per cent., and on £800,000,000, for other | would be consistent with the acts regarding mines 
stocks have fallen in a similar proportion, the and factories; but actually to prevent the publie 
ditlerence is £144,000,000! Shares in the London from expending more than a given sum annually 
and North-Western Railway have fallen from | on iron roads. They have not, however, taken 
£248 to £138 10s.; in the Midland, from £194 any step regarding the currency ; and yet free- 
to £100 ; in the Edinburgh and Glasgow, from | trade in money must be equally desirable with 
£85 to £48; and on many lines, such as the | free-trade in bread. Money may be so wrought 
Great Western, in a yet larger proportion. On as to make free-trade in corn a perfect nullity. 
share property the depreciation has not been less | It is at present in this state, that half the ma- 
than £100,000,000 ; and we make a moderate | chinery in Manchester is idle, and there are un- 
calculation in saying that on other property the | executed orders in the country. 
reduction has been equal to another hundred Is there anything in the nature of money to 
inillions—giving altogether nearly half of our make it exceptional from a general rule? ‘Is 
ponderous national debt. there any reason why the principles of free trade, 
In 1825 the crisis was caused by the foolish in- applied to corn and cattle, cannot be applied to 
vestment of money in foreign funds. That capi- currency ? The bullionists answer this question 
tal was directly withdrawn from the country. It in the negative ; and their answer is, we believe, 
made no immediate return, and a considerable founded on a series of blunders. Originally men 
part of the sum has never paid interest. At this exchanged their surplus commodities by barter. 
moment, when the numerous and gigantic bank- Merchants carried the natural products of one 
ruptcies in this country are rendering it a specta- | land to exchange for those of another ; and im 
cle to the world, there is no nation that has one- | most cases accompanied their consignments and 
tenth of our foreign debts. All America and all | transacted their business personally. The Ish 
European nations that borrow are our debtors. maelites were journeying to Egypt with spices 
Spain owes us more than forty millions—the | when they purchased Joseph ; but their spieery 
United States of America, by its individual go- was not of value to the desert shepherds, so they 
vernments, perhaps stands twenty millions—the | paid for their slave in bullion, exactly as Abra- 
Southern republics are still deeper on our books;| ham paid for the field which he purchased. 
and with the world’s indebtedness to Great Bri- | Barter is the original state of society, but 1s 2 
tain, the enormous sums sunk in European Stocks | cessarily of short duration, and rapidly suppl 
would go far to mitigate the plague of our | by the use of some precious metal. The Egyp 
National Debt. Wherever there are mines tians and Arabs used silver as a precious 
wrought, railways constructed, canals dug, docks | and gold came rapidly into use amongst these 
excavated, bridges built, there British Capital | nations as still more valuable. Upon the samecom 
will be found ; and the mania for foreign invest- | tinent, however, and amongst other races,’ “iron” 
ment reached its greatest development in 1825. | was used nearly four thousand years after: she 
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priod referred to, asa precious metal, and incom- | for, in these circumstances—not unlikely occur- 


even with silverand gold dust. Anymetal, rences—there would be more sellers than the 

wey other substance that happens to be of ex- | Bank, and very few buyers. The convertibility 
yalue in the circumstances of society, will _ of the circulating medium depends, therefore, en- 

wgstitate money. Gold and silver are universally | tirely on public confidence in the public stock, 
amongst civilised nations as the typesof| Whenever that becomes largely depreciated, 
ge and the instruments of exchange, cither in| the circulation will no longer be convertible. 
ality, by the actual use of so much gold and Every sarcasm cast by the bullionists against 
giver, or in representation, by the promise of re- Birmingham reverts thus upon themselves ; for no 
ible individuals to pay so much gold or silver arithmetical proposition can be clearer than that 


shen it may be wanted. the destruction of public confidence must insure 
There are two parties connected with the cur- | the inconvertibility of bank notes. 
macy question ; one who cling to the present While these pages are in the printer’s hands, 


rainous laws; a second who want to establish a the Government has issued their license, if we 
free-trade in the issue of paper money, along with may use that phrase, to the Bank of England to 
its eonvertibility ; to whose opinions we refer in| break the law. In that letter the Premier and 
the subsequent remarks. The first party are the Chancellor of the Exchequer express their 
almost entirely located in England ; the second hope, that any over-issue of notes which the Bank 
date their practice and principles from Scotland, may make will be gradually recalled. We doubt 
wherever they may have succeeded in infusing) whether the Bank will ever require to make an 
them. over-issue, The balance of two and a half millions 
The idol of the first party is “‘convertibility,”and in the banking department may suffice to restore 
their bugbear is ‘‘depreciation.” To secure the a healthy tone to commerce, now that it can be 
frst and avert the last, they are sacrificing every let loose ; but, however that may be, the charm 
interest of the country, and rendering certain of the Bank Charter Act is broken. 
those evils which professedly they seek to avoid. | Nothing tends more clearly to show the igno- 
«Convertibility” is an utter and baseless fiction, rance of the Cabinet on this subject, than that 
except so far as public feeling, for public conve- the signatures, John Russell and Chas. Wood, 
nience, and through public credit and confidence, appear to a letter in which this indefinite relaxa- 
tolerates its existence. There isno such thing tion of the law is styled a temporary measure. 
asconvertibility, in the absolute meaning of the The nature of the case forbids the use of tempo- 
word. The circulating medium is the means of, rary measures. The act must be, like Ceesar’s 
ultimately repaying debts ; and is any man suffi- | wife, above suspicion—above the suspicion of 
ciently simple to believe that this circulating being set aside under any circumstances—to be 
medium ever can be convertible? The supposi- , of the slightest utility to its framers. 
tion, although thereon rest all the arguments for There was a tradition current in our school-boy 
recent enactments, is utterly childish. Can the days regarding the Dutch mode of punishing cer- 
Bank of England convert its notes into gold? tain criminals—a mode that certainly had its ad- 
Can it keep its word, and pay them when pre- | vantages in Holland—where, as the story ran, con- 
sented? Wedo not know, while we write, that | victs were condemned to learn industry under pain 
the nation is not on the eve of a terrible panic. ; of drowning, by working a pump for so many hours 
There is a strong probability that this is the case, daily in such a situation, that relaxation on their 
and an absolute certainty that the Bank of K:ngland part insured a rise in the water so steadily that 
could not keep its feet against a substantial ran aman had merely to do nothing in order to com- 
fora week. Let people once generally suspect mit suicide. The efficiency of the punishment 
that they should exchange notes for gold, and arose from the fact that there was no relaxation 
hoard their sovereigns—let this suspicion prevail | of the inward current. It was at the option of 
fora week in timid minds, and the bubble, con- the labourer to stop the flow out, but the flow in 
vertibility, ‘‘ will be exploded.” was as completely out of his control as the lapse 
In round numbers, we may state, that the Bank | of time. He therefore pumped steadily ; but if, 
of England has nineteen millions of notes in cir- | when the water reached his shoulders or his chin, 
culation, and holds eight millions of bullion; but the convict had been assured, from precedent, 
it is evident that eight millions cannot pay nine, | that the inward current would be relaxed, then, 
teen, if the holders demand payment. The Bank | doubtless, the regularity of the works would have 
holds stock, and can throw it on the market ; but | been sadly interrupted, and the pumps would 
what will be its value during a panic? It is now: have often been wrought at leisure, 
£79 10s. It has been lower within a few days. So it is with the Bank Charter Act. It can 
But will it bring £79 10s. when the Bank sells be relaxed, and the cireumstance will be remem- 
for the purpose of drawing in gold to pay its bered. An act that needs to be occasionally re- 
notes? If the bank broker put one million on | pealed had better be entirely destroyed. 
the Exchange, will he obtain £75? Ifhe places| One Currency Act, however, cannot be destroyed 
two millions, will he obtain £70? Should he re- | without substituting another. The repeal of 
quire to sell three millions, would he receive £60? | the Act 1844 cannot be carried alone. There 
%,for four millions, could he command £50— must be a substitution of some other scheme for 
anything? One or all of these questions | that which recently existed, which is, indeed, only 
must be answered, undoubtedly, in the negative ; | suspended, Three modes of arranging the issyg 
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of paper money are suggested : the first is an | 
exclusive issue by Government; the second, an | public. Its wares are thrown into eve 
issue by specially privileged incorporations, com- | hand ; and it is not desirable, as a shopk 
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A bank of issue, however, asks credit 


from the 
ry mar’, 
CEDET or 


panics, and individuals, as at present; the third | trader takes their bills, that he should be dhijs 
is by free-trade in money—that is, by permitting | to consult some authority regarding their y 


all companies who can comply with the regula- 


tions devised and adopted, to issue bills for small — 


sums payable in bullion on demand. To the 
first scheme we have a leading objection, arising 
from the circumstance that the Government me- 
chanism is already sufficiently unwieldy, and 
again from the suspicion that might be engen- 
dered of Government interference through its 
issues with the course of business, 

In reference to the second or existing scheme, 
while we deny not the abstract right of Govern- 
ment to manufacture, or even to manufacture ex- 
clusively, paper money ; yet we deny any right, in 
justice, that it can have to pass away this privi- 
lege to a certain number of private companies or 
individuals, 
tioned, 
what is right in law may not always be sound in 
policy or just in morals, We see no ground to jus- 
tify the bestowal of an exclusive privilege to make 
money—the current representative of capital— 
and itself real capital or not, as the case may be. 
The Government have monopolised the conveyance 
of letters, which is done ill and cheaply: the 
work is not done ill because it is done cheaply ; but 
both characteristics exist together ; and without 
denying the right of the Government to convey 
the mails exclusively, we should deny the moral 
right of the Legislature to bestow this privilege 
or business on one or two private companies—on 
the London and North Western, or on Pickford & 
Co, 
the second plan, It is a monopoly, and all mono- 
polies are essentially imprudent and impolitic. 


We have, therefore, a radical objection to | 


| They should bear the mark of being good ani 
solvent promises to pay on their brow, 
should be no doubt left on the subject, The 
Government warranty can be affixed to each note 
and thus, wherever it passes, it may be known t, 
represent in good faith one pound, or five, or tp 
pounds worth of negotiable property. In asking 
| security for the currency, we are reminded of th. 
| much larger capital in deposits left with bankers. 
_ but that is the business of each individual deposi. 
tor; while the currency affects all classes, and py 
class should, we repeat, be compelled to make 
| special inquiries regarding the character and gl. 
_vency of every bank in the kingdom. 

| Our proposal embraces, first. the purchase of 


The right in law is not to be ques- Consols by the bankers who mean to issue notes, 
The Legislature make the statutes, but | equal in amount to one-third above the sum whieh 


they intend to issue. Thus, if their fixed isene 
shall be £240,000, we propose that they should 
| hold Government stock to the nominal value of 
| £320,000, productive of dividends annually to 
| their concern, but in every other respect with. 
‘drawn from the market, and placed under a 
Government lock and key. 
The first act in establishing a bank of issue, or 
continuing one already existing, would be to. 
'mortgage property amounting to one-third more 
than the circulation which the proposers would 
' ever have before the public. Any other deserip- 
tion of property might answer for this mortgage 
equally well with Government stock; but yet, the 
latter is the most convenient form ; 2d, it is ad- 


_ visable, for the interests of the country, to maia- 


The third plan prevailed in Scotland to the | 
date of the Act 1845 and 1846, which confined | 


the power of issuing paper money exclusively to 
the banks of issue then established in that country. 
The Bank of England Charter presents an ob- 


jection to the adoption of free-trade in the metro- | 


polis and some parts of England. That charter 


! 
| 


} 
} 


has its date, and it has its money value. We know | 
when it will die out, and we know also that it may | 
be bought out ; while we do not think that any sum | 


which could be necessary for that purpose should | 
prevent a great national reform. Assuming, there- 


fore, that the Bank of England ean be approached | 


with proposals regarding the sale of its charter, | 
we reach the conditions on which any company | 
might be permitted to issue notes for small sums | 
payable on demand, | 

There are many distinctions between a bank | 
and trading companies for general purposes. In | 
depositing money, a person satisfies himself re- 
specting his banker’s solidity and solvency. 
quiries are not often made; 
readily set down for facts ; 


shrewdest depositors choose the crooked stick ; | fund by which it could be more 
yet we are bound to suppose that in a leisurely | the profit accruing from the 


this slumbering stock of notes. 


appearances are | staff in the present stamp offices, iors 
and sometimes the | requisite and additional operations, there 1s 


tain the value of this stock ; 3d, it renders ex- 
pensive and tedious inquiries unnecessary. 

The bank of issue would necessarily obtain on 
an average 3} per cent. for the capital invested in 
this mortgaged stock ; but we do not contem- 
plate a state of business where that return will 
form any temptation to capitalists. They would 
also have the interest accruing from the average 
amount of circulation that their notes may obtain 
in the course of their business, A bank of issue, 
however, never really circulates to the amouut 
fixed by law. It must always have a stock of 


notes at its different offices for the transaction of 


business ; and under a sound system of banking, 
it becomes the interest of every man to increase 
The supposition, 
therefore, that bankers would always have m ett 


culation, and yielding interest, a sum of money 


equal to their fixed issue, is erroneous. Still, as 
some expense must be connected with the 


| establishment of Government offices to a. 
In- | duct this business, or with the extension of the 


to inelude the 


fairly met than 
paper circulation. 


. ss h 
and deliberate transaction, business is done, in| That might be done by an individual tax Ott eae 


this regard, on a sound basis, 


| note stamped by the Government 


office, a8 has 
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jon previously the case; and as éach note would 
to bear very apparently a Government | 
gainp aS the guarantee for its validity, this mode | 
of raising a revenue to mect the necessary ex- 
seems least objectionable. A general tax 
ofone or one and a third per cent. might be taken _ 
the dividends accruing on the stock lodged 
inst the notes issued ; and that plan has also 
the advantage of simplicity. On its adoption, 
panks of issue would require power to withdraw | 
of their mortgaged stock, by lodging an 
equivalent amount of their notes to be cancelled. | 

The common objection, that we should be in- 
undated with paper money —that we should 
have over-issues, consequent depreciation, de- | 
struction of credit, of confidence, accompanied 
by periodical panics and crashes—may be made 
to this plan in England, but will scarcely be re- 
peated in Scotland, where the guarantees against | 
an over-issue have long and effectively checked | 
the disease, or even in Ireland, where their ope- 
ration is practically known. 

In Scotland interest is allowed on current ac- 
sounts; and no man, therefore, who has an account 
with a banker, retains money in his possession, 
There can be no doubt that the cireulating medium 
of England is—gold being included—twenty-fold 
the currency of Scotland, for five times the popula- 
tion, who do not transact a proportionately much 
larger business than that of Scotland. A five- 
pound note in Scotland does four times the work | 
of its English contemporary. Notes, however, 
thus rapidly paid into the office where the holder 
transacts his business, are not largely those of 
that office. They are composed in average quan- | 
tities of the general currency ; and thus bankers 
have a mutual exchange of their notes, paying 
the balances in bullion. The tendency to over- 
issue is thus effectively checked by the knowledge 
that within three days the “ promises to pay” 
will be returned. This currency must be con- 
vertible in bullion. There is a standard of money 
value, and we do not require it changed. The 
paper currency can still be held convertible into 
sovereigns at the present weight. This conver- 
ibility, as an absolute business extending to the 
whole circulation, however, as has been already 
stated, is, in any case, a fiction. No man really 
imagines that the currency is convertible. It 
cannot be supposed that all the paper in the coun- 
ty could be paid in gold. The existence of this 
ability is, indecd, absolutely unnceessary. Public 
eonfidence is the great requisite for an internal | 
turrency, Public confidence is possessed by the 
Scotch banks pre-eminently, and will ultimately 
be accorded to all banks governed on the same 
principles, and couducted with equal prudence. 
Until very recently, little or no gold has been de- 
manded for notes in this country. The gold re- 
quired has been for exportation, and we have had 
no run upon the banks for internal purposes, until 
Within a few days in some localities of Eng- 
land, Convertibility, therefore, really means 
public confidence that, when required, the one- 
ound note will bring twenty shillings; with a 


w#ttong conviction that the change will never be 


required, except in small quantitics. Bankers, 
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therefore, for internal purposes, do not require 
a large stock of coin. <A stock of bullion is re- 
quired, however, somewhere to balance foreign 
exchanges, There is no probability that our out- 
ward business can ever present a fair account. 
There will be a balance on some side of the 
paper, and it must be squared off. 

We must, therefore, have a stock of bullion, 
and it has been assumed that this stock should 
be kept by some large bank, at present by the 
Bank of England. We see no sound reason for 
that assumption. Some parties have proposed 
that the Government should buy all the railways, 
and trade in that way. It is, at least, more con- 
sistent with the functions of Government that the 
Mint department should have the eustody of coin 
and bullion. Wedo not stop to examine here the 
arrangements necessary for the commencement of 
this system, because they are evidently matters of 
detail; but when the Government has come into 
the position of the Bank of England, as the bul- 
lion keeper of the country, the subsequent work- 
ing may require to be explained, and that can be 
done in a few sentences. 

There is at present a fixed price of gold; and 
as an internal standard of value, it may be advan- 
tageous, although a fixed price of any commodity 
appears inconsistent with principles very generally 
held. This fixed price, however, is a positive loss 
often in our transactions with foreign countries. 
Merchants have frequently exported gold not to 
balance exchanges, but as a commodity yielding 
a profit. The Government, therefore, should be 
empowered to sell coin to those who want it for 
its average value in foreign markets; or, what 
comes nearly to the same result, should be em- 
powered to charge a commission on coin required 
from them. 

The principle on which the bullionists justify 
the suspended law is, that when the exchanges 
go against us by any cause, such as the recent 
large purchases of corn, the bill operates to re- 
turn gold by reducing the price of commodities, 
thus forcing them upon foreign markets, and re- 
storing the equanimity of the exchanges. The 
operation is extremely expensive. It reduces not 
mercly the value of goods exported or stocks sold 
to a foreign country, but all other goods and 
stock whatever. We prefer to throw out the 
inducement in another direction. Under the 
system of currency we propose, there would 
not be large quantities of coin in the vaults 
of bankers. When, therefore, a merchant 

required gold for the purposes of export, he 
would draw on his banker for the sum in bul- 
lion. _The latter would have to cancel notes 
to that amount in order to obtain gold ; or depo- 
sit his notes with the Government office, to cover 
the advance he required, at the price of gold in 
the average of foreign countries, if that were 
higher than our standard ; or at our stan- 
dard, if it were lower. This operation would not 
narrow the circulation, because if bankers found 
their issues shortened too much by the trans- 
action, they could increase them by farther pur- 
chases of stock, The price of stocks generally 





and indirectly of goods and produce would be 
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partially maintained ; while the export of bullion 
would be so far discouraged as could be consis- 
tent with prudence, and thus far inducements 
would be given to make payment in goods of debts 
to foreign countries. We could conceive the pos- 
sibility of the Government officers being nearly run 


out of bullion. It is not a likely circumstance, | 


but it might occur. In that case, they would re- 
quire to buy wherever it could be found ; to incur 
loss in the purchase ; and thus to raise the price 
abroad, aud necessarily at home, soas to accomplish 
their object in getting the exchanges balanced by 
goods instead of gold. 


The nation would lose something by the telies 
action in this scarcely possible case, but Lettie 
that it should lose five or ten per cent. on the en» 
required, four or five millions, than, as d the 
recent crisis, eighteen to fifty per cent. on all 
shares and produce, reducing wages, annihilas: 
profits, stopping works, and causing a social ya. 
_ volution for the benefit of a few capitalists, 

We are approaching the period when a chap 





| in the Currency laws will be made, and whatever 
| may be the system adopted, the principle of free. 
| dom of trade in money, as in other inatters, must 
. be vindicated. 





MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


BOOK I. 


THE DUKE AND THE STUDENT—1789, 


CHAPTER II, 
THE MAN IN THE CLOAK. 


Wren the ladies had retired, and been shortly after- 
wards followed by the Duke and Charles Clement, Jean 
‘Torticolis and Duchesne, who had hitherto kept aloof, 
drew timidly nearer to the fire, the front of which wasalmost 
wholly occupied by the lacqueys and ladies’ maids, who, 
haying no sleeping chamber, had agreed to sit up and en- 


joy themselves until towards morning, when a few hours’ | 


slumber could be sought on chairs and benches. 


‘‘ Mam/’selle,’’ observed one of the domestics, address- | 


ing a lively brunette wio o 
Countess Miranda, ‘‘ you have never been to Versailles, 
I think?’’ 

‘* Never,’’ said Mam’selle, as she was generally called ; 
‘* but [ suppose I soon shall.’’ 

‘‘We are all bound to the Court,’ said the other, 
pompously. 

‘* And a good many along with us,’’ laughed the girl, 
thus displaying a row of perfectly white teeth, encased in 
a ruddy setting. 

‘* Ma foi !’’ said the domestic, shaking his head. ‘It 
will be a grand sight this meeting of the Atats-Generaug. 
All the nobles in grand costume—plumes, and gold, and 
white, and silver—messieurs the clergy in full costume— 
the Ziers-Kiats in black cloth, chapeaux clabauds, and 
short cloaks. It will be worth the journey.” 

‘* That it will!’ exclaimed the other domestics, with 
profound and solemn looks. 

‘* But what is this Ktats-Generaux ?’’ inquired the 
brunette. ‘ ] assure you, Maitre Pierre, it puzzles me.’’ 

‘* Ah, there [am jlamlé, puzzled too,’’ said Maitre 
Pierre,’’ looking thoroughly so; ‘* but I rather think it 
is a mode of showing respect to his Majesty.’’ 

‘* Bah!’ interrupted the maitre @hotel, who, mixing 
more with his masters, was, of course, better informed ; 
**you are in the wrong, Pierre ; but that’s no wonder, since 
this is a most weighty subject ;’’ and the maitre d’ hotel 
shook his head knowingly, pursed up his mouth, and 
looked as profound as was in bis nature. 


ited as lady’s maid to the | 


‘* But what is it then, Monsieur Germain 2?’ persisted 


| 
| 


the brunette, somewhat maliciously. 
_ Oh, yes! what is it then?’ said Maitre Pierre, a 
| little rufiied. 
| Torticolis and Duchesne nodded their heads, not yen- 
turing to put in a word. 
| 
| 


‘* Why, the fact is—’’ said the maitre d’hotel; “buat 
you know, Mam’selle, our first duty in this world is to 
our king.” 

‘* E:xactly!’’ put in Pierre, quite triumphantly; ‘that’s 

| What I said.’’ 
‘* But I don’t see it,’’ said Germain, angrily, glad of 
| the opportunity of being so, as he was somewhat non- 
_ plussed at his task. 
| ‘* Never mind,” muttered the valet; ‘‘ we are waiting 
| for your explanation.’’ 
| ‘Well, then, that’s settled,” repeated the maitre 
| d'hotel. ‘* Now, our best way of showing respect to his 
| Majesty is by paying what money is necessary for his 
Majesty to support his army, his navy, his palaces, his 
| household.” 

‘* Certainly,’’ repeated the domestics, affirmatively. 

“Then, why do not the noblesse pay their share?” 
said Main’selle Rosa, carelessly. 

**Oh!”? exclaimed the horror-struck domestics. 

‘‘Recollect their outlays,’? said the maitre d’ hotel. 

‘* Their horses,’’ put in the negro coachman. 

‘* Their mansions, their hotels,’’ interposed another. 

“Their dreadfully expensive habiliments,’’ said Adela’s 
maid; ‘‘their prodigious charges at court ; their house- 
hold.” 

‘*Ah!’? responded Rosa, as if convinced. 

‘‘Well, it seems,’’ continued the maitre @ hotel, 
‘‘that, in the course of time, people, perverted by a set of 
men my master calls philosophers, have got into the bad 
habit of not paying regularly, and there is what is calied 
a de—de—jicit.” : 

‘* A disette,’’ exclaimed the domestics, in chorus. 

‘* No!’ responded M, Germain, contemptuously, **8 

dejicit.’’ . 


“« And what isa deficit?’ askedone; “ worse” 
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I believe,-since I heard Count Leopold say, 
dageit js another word for ruin. It means a want of 
‘ ”? 


40h" again chorussed the domestics, visibly touched. 

“$9 you sec his Majesty cannot, for want of money, 
aryon the aifairs of the state. His navy is without 

” 

A Terrible,’’ said the chorus. 

@And his army !’’ continued Germain. 

“Shocking.” 

# And his servants !’’ exclaimed Germain, with oratoric 

is 


are ; ; en 
«Preadful!’’ cried the domestics, with heart-felt soldier, carelessly ; ‘and I have come to rest, not to 


«And the people who are starving, what of them ?’’ 
gid an exasperated voice, in a loud and shrill tone. It 


gnbly of the untaxed. 


his exclamation than he shrunk terrified into his chair, | panion Torticolis, who was pale as death, and sat 


smiting the result. 


“Insolence! unworthy of notice! better not be re- | 


!” exclaimed the servants, with the true tnsouciance 
power, holding the speaker too contemptible for serious 
aitention. 

“And the Etats-Generaux will bring his Majesty 
noney for all these purposes,’’ said Mam’ selle, in affected 
smiration. 

“Why,” replied Germain, ‘‘ that’s a question I don’t 
emetly understand ; but I think it’s to settle about regu- 
br payments in future.’’ 

“And will the Etats-Generaux ask nothing in re- 
ta?’ said the favourite attendant of the Countess 
Miranda, 

“Corbleu,’’ laughed Germain; ‘‘ but Monsieur le 
Dake says they will ask for a great deal; from what 
Yousieur Clement says, I believe they will want some 
bwa,”’ 

“Ah!” said Pierre, emphatically, ‘‘ 1 know a good 
may which are much wanted.”’ 


“You do!’’ exclaimed Rosa, merrily; ‘‘and what | aiecienin ata 


bys are they 2” 
“Why, laws against Savoyards, Swiss, Italians, exer- 
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‘* A pleasant night for the rats,’’ laughed the soldier, 
drawing his wet cloak round him, so as to bring it in 
front of the blaze; ‘‘ better cozy by one’s fireside than 
abroad ; eh, pretty ones /’’ And the stranger chucked 
the pouting Rosa under the chin. 

‘Hands off!’ cried the soubrette, with a laugh; 
‘‘faugh ! thy cloak sends forth no pleasant odour. Why 
not hang it up to dry?’ 

** Ay, I will hang it up for thee,’’ said Fournier, the 
black coachman, who had been curiously examining the 


_ Stranger’s countenance, 


‘Thanks, but ’twill stiffen off me,’’ exclaimed the 


stay ; Iam bound on the king's service, and when my 
horse has eaten and I have warmed my jacket, I shall 


| ride again,”’ 
was the voice of the poor man, of what modern cant calls | 


France the proletaire, making itself heard in an as- | 


‘** Thou hast ridden far ”’ inquired Rosa. 
‘* Far or near, it matters not,’’ said the soldier, quaff- 


“pen ; ; ; | ing a huge draught. 
Searcely had Torticolis—for it was him—given vent | 








tsing the etat of domestic, and thus throwing French- | 


wea born out of work,’’ said the kitchen Solon. 
“Most necessary,’’ continued Germain, approvingly. 
The discussion, however, was here prematurely closed, 
wthe great loss, we doubt not, of society in general. 
“Hola there! milles boulets rouges !”’ 
wwiee from without; ‘‘open !’’ 
The tone was so imperious that Madame Martin hur- 
tel across the apartment to open the door with even 
Mreenergy than she had shown on the arrival of the 


The servants rose, startled at the intrusion, 


thundered a 


| 





j 


tlle Jean Torticolis and Duchesne consulted in a low | 


“their probable chances of sleep. 
“Sapristic !’? said the stranger, entering ; ‘‘ this is 
‘tight! Rain enough to melt a cannon ball. Oh! oh! 


' 
| 


** What ails you ?’’ whispered Duchesne to his com- 


trembling like a leaf. 

**Nothing—but that voice !’’ replied the crick-neck, 
with a shudder. ‘‘ Come away ; let us go to sleep.” 

Duchesne, much puzzled, rose in company with his 
friend, and, after a few words with Dame Martin, they 
retired to a loft, overlooking the stable and the remise 
which contained the Duke’s carriage. 

‘«Plenty of clean straw,’’ said Torticolis ; ‘‘ too good 
for us; as Foulon says, we shall live to eat hay.’’, 

‘*Plenty,’’ repeated Duchesne, abstractedly; ‘*‘ but 
what ails thee? has the soldier given you a fright ?”’ 


ee 


‘‘“Ch no!’’ replied Torticolis, ‘‘ only he reminded 


me of the past, when such gallants guarded me to the 
Gréve.”’ 

‘* Not an over pleasant recollection, truly,’’ said Du- 
chesne, with a grin. 

‘* Are you sleepy ?’’ inquired Torticolis, dryly. 

‘* Very,’’ replied the Bourreau, with a yawn, and fall- 
ng lazily on a heap of fresh straw. 

‘*So am I,’’ said Torticolis ; ‘‘ wilt thou drink a goute 
And the crick-neck produced his case 
bottle of brandy. 

‘* Readily,’’ replied the Bourreau, taking the flask; 


‘‘ that’s the stuff, it’s devilish strong. Eh? good night, 


Torty ; don’t mind that gens—of a soldier—ah !’’ 


And, after a few more growling words, the Bourreau, 
who had almost emptied the flask, was tast asleep. 

‘* Good,’’ muttered Jean, putting the brandy away 
without tasting it. 

With this one word he darkened the lanthorn which 
had been given them, and having lit his pipe, put his 
head out of the window, with the air of a man who is 
about to watch. 


The window at which Torticolis sat overlooked the yard. 
Facing him was a small door, which led into the principal 
room of the auberge, and through the cracks of which came 
occasionally the smothered sound of mirth and jollity. 


tire and company. Dame, a bottle of good wine! By | The servants, excited by the trooper, were evidently en- 


Mr leave,”’ 


joying themselves, and giving way to as much merriment 


With these words the man seized a stool which had | as was consistent with a due regard to the slumbers of 
Ferious|y been occupied by one of the domestics, and seat- | their master. Beneath was the stable. A trap-door, 


4 bimself on it, proceeded to dry bis clothes by the fire. ' half over that and half over the eoach-house, was close to 
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Jenn’s feet, and be once moved towards this aperture, 
and made sure that there was a ladder to deseend by. 

In the corner of the yard was a snug shed, with a room 
over it occupied by the ostler, and beneath this was the 
trooper’s charger, as well as three horses belonging to the 
servants, the stable itself being quite full. 

The night, which was far advanced—it was past one— 
was dark and lowering, though the rain had ceased a while. 
The clouds, in ragged and black masses, hurried headlong 
by, charged with the storm and the blast. There were 
strange sounds at that hour in the house-tops, which came 
with saddening influence to the heart of the watcher, The 
low wind moaned, rather than shrieked, in its damp jour- 
ney through the loaded air, save when a fitful gust came 
howling along, awakening the sleeping echoes, and search- 





ing out every hole and corner whence to draw a sigh or 
groan, Save the speaking of the breeze, Nature was 
silent ; the low whisper of a summer’s night was replaced 
by the blustering fury of the tempest. 

Torticolis, however, paid no attention to the warfare of 
heaven. <A tempest of hate, revenge, and mingled hope, 
was raging in his bosom, which blinded him to all else. 
This man, poor, unknown, humbie, had endured unheard 
of sufferings. Once happy, with a young and cherished 
wife, who loved him as he loved her, his happiness had 
been destroyed by the illicit passion of a noble. Perse- 
cuted and followed unceasingly, the young wife had com- 
plained to her husband, then a tradesman, well to do in 
the world ; and he, forgetting all prudence, had personally 
chastised the insolent aristocrat, who sought to rob him 
of his greatest treasure. But the law was strict. A noble 
was inviolate, and l’aul Ledru was condemned to death. 
What became of the refractory wife was not known; the 
husband’s fate has already been explained. 

Inconceivable as it was, Jean Torticolis—thus, in cyni- 
cal remembrance of his eseape, had he christened himself 
—had fancied that, in the ragamufin ofa soldier, he had 
recognised the voice, the tone, the face of hin whom he 
hated with a hate which is impossible to be characterised, 
but which may be in part coneeived in one who had, by 
an act of foul injustice, been robbed of life, of fortune, of 
her he loved, of legal existence, and even aname. But 
Jean hated not only the man, but his class, the system, 
the thing called aristocracy, which gave such monstrous 
rights to men over their fellow-men, to ereatures of God 
over creatures of God.* 

Modified as aristocracy has been by the progress of 
civilization, it still enjoys privileges enough to excite the 
wonder of all reasonable men, Were any one to propose, 
At this time of day, that a certain number of persons 
should be chosen, whose sons and son’s sons should be 
born legislators, who should hold Jand without having it 
answerable for their debts, who should have a monopoly 
of all the high offices of the state, and be in fact a privi- 


- — -- -_ 


* Came not the revolution in time when the following 
could be truly quoted with regard to the system of French 
fendalism ?—‘* He (Lapoule) spoke of the mort-main, as 
well real as personal, of the forced obligation to nourish 
the dogs of the nobles, and of that horribie right, con- 
fined, doubtless, for ages to the dusty monuments of bar- 
barism, but which existed, by which the seigneur was autho- 
rised, in certain cantons, to disembowel two of his vassals 
on his return from the chese, to refresh himself, by put- 
ting his feet within the warm bodies of these “ehieey 
wretches!"— Hist. Pop, de la Revolution Francaise, par 
Horace Raisson, 
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leged class, we should receive the population with 
of derisive laughter, and vote its advocate a tale box j ignore 
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Bedlam, just as, under existing circumstanees, Ten do the «a 
unhappy wight who talks of the aristocracy of merit agi git fo 
talent, and of equal rights and equal duties for aij men, «¥ 
irrespective of birth. We ave aware we give Occasion fop gired 
the accusation of madness, but then we are go jn oolly «H 
company. 

Torticolis scareely knew what was about to ont 
save that the thirst for revenge was hot within him, snd «N 
tliat the words of Charles Clement had flied his mind tired 
with hope. The soldier was armed, while he had no. off 
thing but an old knife ; but in the hands of the man dead tention 
before the law, whose wife had vanished from the earth, “dM 
this weapon was mighty. night 

And the night went on apace. It wanted but a» A 
hour of morning; and, had the weather been less tep. jow ct 
pestuous, he would have discovered the frst grey “uN 
streak of dawn. Jean listened attentively —the jy. apart 
mult within had some time eceased—and yet the soldier ean 8¢ 
had not appeared to pursue his journey on the king's “i 
service. It was time to act—all in the public-room pap. , 
bably slept. lis first desire was to make sure of his The 


man, ‘Taking his knife between his teeth, Torticolis, troope 
without the aid of his lantern, descended the ladder into it was 


the coach-house, groped about with both his hands, and ay 
found the door. It was on the latch. He opened it and ay" 
stood in the yard. Before him was the side door of the The 
cabaret, to his left a high wall covered with grape vines, 
: ; hideot 
and leaning against there a number of poles and a small 
erime 
ladder. 
. wem | 
Jean listened, scarcely drawing breath. aa 
A slight noise fell upon hisear. It was the unbarring, 3 
, vas ff 
in the most stealthy manner, of the small door already re- r 
ferred to. aie 
‘‘He is going,’’ muttered Jean, falling at the sam oe 
time behind the shadow of the poles, between which ard beak 
the wall his small and frail body was easily coneealed. the n 
At the same moment the door opened, and two men sto 
came out, who noiselessly reclosed the issue behind me n: 
them. nw 
pic 
Jean Torticolis allowed a heavy sigh of rage to escape i 
his bosom, for the soldier was not alone. ‘To kill was In his 
not his only object. He had a secret to wring from ie tl 
. ! 
his heart, for which purpose it was necessary to take his ing , 


enemy at a disadvantage. tremh 
To be quite sure, the erick-neck peered forth into the ‘elk 
air, and looked carefully towards the pair. 


: ; wereer 

It was the trooper and Fournier, the American coach which 
oe breatl 
There are moments in a man’s existence when, enlight of his 
ened by love, or hate, or both, his intelligence usually 7, 
slugged and lazy—and it is oftener so than naturally dull uy 


—acts with a degree of rapidity that seems to him at the ih 


moment almost prophetic, ‘I'he mind, sharpened by the “ey 
passions, dives deep and brings up truth—not always, bat Amer 
often. It was so with Torticolis, ‘The association # To 


these two men was a shaft of light which piereed the dul power 
husk and went to his very soul, infusing 4 terrible aod 





savage joy. He saw crime in their union, and for crime mn 
there was punishment. alt the o' 

Might not he live to see him receive that ignominiows ‘madic 
death which had so nearly been his lot? Such wast “= 








thought of this man, ignorant, debased, degraded ; 









arring, 
dy re- 


. same 
h ard 
paled. 
© men 
behind 


escape 
Il was 

from 
ke his 


to the 


oo) 
a 


norant not from his fault—debased, degraded from the 
of others. 

oe ctatched his knife, and, more happy than he had 

git for years, listened. 

« Who was this man who joined the Duke here ?’’ in- 

the soldier. 

«How do I know?” replied Fournier ; ‘<1 didn’t lis- 
jo. ‘It’s not my business to wait at table. Germain 
gold tell you.”” 

« Nigaud !”’ said the other, fiercely, ‘‘ but you say he 
wired with the Duke ?”” 

He did,’’ continued the negro, without paying at- 
tition to the other’s tone. 

“ Yanant, coupe-jarret,’’ * muttered the other, ‘ you 
night be a little more respectful.” 

“And eall you by your name ?’’ said the other, with 
jow cunning. 

“No. But no more words,” eontinued the soldier, 
apparently recollecting his part ; ‘‘ who mixes in dirty work 
ean searce come out clean.’’ 

“Tt was your own choice, Monsieur,’’ sneered the 
other; ‘I should never have thought of it.’’ 

There was a moment of fierce passion on the part of the 
trooper, during which he drew forth one of his pistols, but 
twas soon lowered, though he still kept it in his hand. 


“You are a rough customer,’’ he laughed; ‘‘show the 
way.” 

The negro, or rather the half-cast, was one of these 
hideous creatures who appear purposely chosen to give 
crime a repulsive aspect. ITis forehead was so low as to 
wem scarcely to exist ; his hair, half woolly and half silky, 
yas thinly scattered over his dark brown pate; his nose 


' was flat, his lips thick, with an expression of disgusting 


appetite about them ; while his heavy chin and goggle eyes, 
ill surmounting a short thick body, made him the very 
inarnation of ugliness. ‘To this, on ordinary occasions, 
headded a look of inconceivable stupidity, which deceived 
the most adroit. Save, however, to serve his various 
passions, on no occasion was his intelligence active. 

This man, whose presence with the soldier, under such 
suspicious circumstances, had served to illumine the 
tenses of Jean, led the way towards the coach-house. 
In his hand was a lanthorn which was very nearly betray- 
ing the presence of Torticolis, and would have done so to 
amy less abstracted in their designs. The crick-neck 
trembled like a leaf, for he knew his man, and he, disco- 
vered there, would have served, he knew too well, to 
ereen the true author of the crime, whatever it was, 


vhich was about to be perpetrated. He held his very | 


breath, and by a superhuman effort repressed the shaking 
his limbs. Te had once already, innocent, stood upon 
man’s scaffold. 

“Is there as much as we expected,’’ said the trooper, 
% they entered. 

“More than we shall be able to carry,’’ replied the 
American, with a grin. 

Torticolis’ heart beat for joy. These men were in his 
wer. For the negro he cared not, except as a means 
d denouncing the other, and having him condemned. 

“Not a livre shall be spared if our horses die,’’ growled 


the other, who all along, from the habit of the evening, 
Padied to disguise his voice. 


en 





€ Clown, brigand. 


——————————E 
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‘* As you please,’’ said Fournier, ‘* but here it is." 

Tarticolis leaned forward, and saw the negro in the act 
of forcing, with a picklock, the padlock which secured the 
seat of the carriage, in the inside of which, it appeared, 
the Duke had placed his valuables. The black, however, 
did not appear very ready at his trade of thief, and the 
fastening remained good. 

‘*Give me the crochet,’ muttered the other, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ you are but a bungler.’’ 

The negro yielded his instrument readily, which the 
other seized, laying his pistol on the step of the carriage, 
to have his hand free. In another minute the top of the 
seat was open. 

‘* Peste !’’ eried the troop, joyously, ‘ but here is a 
heavy load. You were right, Fournier, we shall seareely 
Diantre, there must be two hundred 
It is fas- 





be able to carry it 
thousand livres in silver, and a jewel box too. 


tened, but no matter, we shall have time enough, anon.’’ 

‘* We must loose no time then now,’’ said the negro, 
his eyes glistening. 

‘*Right,”? replied the soldier, whose back was half 
turned to the black, ‘‘ go, draw out the horses, they are 
ready saddled.’’ 

The negro paused. ‘The lanthorn was full upon his 
| face, and Jean Torticolis made ready to spring upon him, 
for he saw a horrid grin pass over the Ameriean’s face, as 
he calculated how well the whole would suit him. Jean 
feared his prey might perish tooeasily. He did not wish 
him now to die so soon, But the thought of the black 
| was but momentary, and he moved away to the shed which 
covered the horses. 

‘«These are the jewels of the Countess Miranda,’’ 





laughed the trooper ; ‘‘ well, she must go to court without, 
unless we sell them to her again, which is to be thought 
of.”’ 

‘« The horses are ready,’’ muttered the black from the 
| yard, 





‘‘] come,’’ and taking up several canvass bags of sil- 


ver, the trooper passed within a foot of his mortal enemy. 


‘* Tlere are the valises,’’ said the negro, 


‘* Bring them inside,”’ replied the soldier ; ‘‘ the horses 
are trained and will not move.’’ 
The black did as he was direeted. 


%? 


‘* This is mine,’’ said the man in the cloak, pointing to 
the large portmanteau ; ‘‘ you recolleet our agreement— 


one-third for your part, which, with the passport L give 


you for England, will secure your fortune.’ 

‘* I recollect our agreement,’’ answered the black, 
with a slight tone of savage irony. 

‘* Ruttian!’’ exclaimed the other fiercely, ‘‘ you risk 
your carcase for what will make you for life; I risk life, 
rank, position, a brilliant fortune, for what will searce 
earry me over my wedding.” 

‘* With La Gréve,’’ muttered Torticolis within him- 
self.”’ 

‘* IT quarrel not with my part,’’ said the negro. 

The next of their task was performed in silence. The 
valises were crammed full, ‘The jewel case of the Coun- 
tess Miranda the soldier placed in his poeket, along with 
a small and well-secured box, the contents of which he 
was ignorant of. ‘This done, they left the stable to put 
on the horses’ backs their heavy load. ‘This was rapidly 
accomplished, and then, having well secured them, the 





mounted, 
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On the step of the carriage lay the soldier’s pistol, 
which, in the hurry of his crime, he had forgotten. 

It was now dawn. ‘The criminals, shunning the light, 
hastened to unbar the door which opened into the road. 
Profiting by this moment of inattention on their part, 
Jean Torticolis glided into the coach-house, seized the 
neglected pistol, pressed it convulsively to his breast, 
where he concealed it, and then with noiseless footsteps 
mounted the ladder. Gaining the loft, the crick-neck 
rushed to the window, and leaning out, saw them about 
to depart. 

‘* Bon voyage!” he laughed, hideously. ‘‘ I hope your 
load is light ¢’ 

‘* Malediction !’’ cried the soldier, seizing his remain- 
ing pistol, and discharging it furiously at the crick-neck ; 
‘* away Fournier.’’ 

And giving spur to their horses, the robbers dashed 
away in the direction of Paris. 

‘‘ Thieves! murder !’’ roared Jean Torticolis, whom 
the ball had touched on the left shoulder. ‘* Quick! 
thieves! murder.’’ 

‘‘ Wang them!” said the Bourreau, sitting bolt up- 
right. 

‘* Au few !’’ shrieked Dame Martin, who had been 
awoke by the pistol shot. 

Jean, quick as thought, glided the pistol into his bun- 
dle, and then, without taking note of his wound, con- 
tinued to bawl ‘‘ au voleur ! au meurtre !”’ 

In an instant the yard was filled with servants, while 
the ostler and Dame Martin hurried to examine the shed. 

“* Where ?”’ cried Germain. 

‘* Gone,’’ bawled Daine Martin, ‘* without paying his 
score.” 

‘« The earriage burst open !’’ exclaimed the head yalet, 
horror-struck, 

‘¢ The soldier gone !’’ continued Dame Martin. 

‘€ And Fournier !’’ thundered Germain. 

‘* Which way ?’ asked one of the servants of Jean, he 
having, his clothes all covered with blood, descended to 
join the domestics. 

‘* What is the matter 
who, a sword in his hand, and followed by Charles Cle- 


9? 


said the voice of the Duke, 


ment, now entered the yard, 

The worthy old nobleman, in a dressing gown and night- 
cap, having taken not even time to don his velvet culotte, 
would, under any other circumstances, and in the pre- 
sence of any but his household, have excited much merri- 
ment; but, as it was, a dead silence followed, all the 
domestics making way for Jean. 


** But you are bleeding,” said Charles, anxiously. 


‘‘It is nothing, monsieur,”’ 
thankfully. 
‘* But what is the matter ?”’ inquired the Duke, petu- 


ently. 


replied Jean ‘Torticolis, 


Jean, who, for his own private reasons, chose to conceal 


that he knew all, quietly replied, that, awoke by a noise | 
in the yard, he saw two men, the reitre and the coach- | 


man, on horseback, about to leave the inn. Judging 
from the hour, their suspicious manner, and the heavy 
portmanteaus they carried, that all was not right, he 
challenged them, when the soldier fired his pistol and rode 
off. 
‘* Examine the carriage,’ 


pale, Lut whose face was rigid, 


said the Duke, who was 
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| for she had not disguised her affections for him & 


‘* The carriage seat is burst open,”’ 
tn a trembling voice. 


replied Germaig, 


‘* Have they then taken everything ?’ jnoy:y .. 
nobleman, in a faltering tone. eid. the 
‘* Everything, Monsieur le Duc,” said Germain, a 


perately. 

Charles Clement, meanwhile, was obtaining from Torti 
colis some account of the appearance of the thieves, he 
for Duchesne, he had no idea upon the POINt Save thas 
they ought to be hanged. 

‘* What 7s the matter ?’’ suddenly exclaimed the musi. 
cal voice of the Countess Miranda, who, followed 
Adela, now appeared on the threshold of the public room, 


‘* That my negligence, in not taking our valuables into 
my room, has dishonoured me,’’ replied the Duke, in g 
tone of deep grief. ‘‘ I had charge of your jewels, and 
the deeds of your Italian estates, and they have all bees 
stolen.”’ 

“*You must buy me others, jewels are not rare jg 
Paris, nor am I penniless ; as for my papers, you must 
win them back through Ducrosne,’’ said the Countess, 
laughing merrily. She was young, and could not grieye 
the old man by showing the slightest regret. *‘* Come, 
come, no shakes of the head, my lord ; but have you lost 
nothing yourself?” 

‘<A trifle,’? answered the Duke, without flinching, “a 
month’s revenue. Fasten up the doors, and prepa 
breakfast, it is useless retiring to rest again.’’ 

‘* But I will mount and chase them,’ exclaimed 
Charles Clement, who stood resolutely out of sight, his 
costuine being far from complete, ‘‘ give me two of your 
servants.’’ 

‘* It is useless, nephew,’’ said the Duke ; ‘‘ the rogues 
That scamp of a Fournier, he looked 
By-the-way, dress that man’s wound, 


have a fair start. 
like a cut-throat. 


Pierre, and give him a couple of ecus, if, indeed, the } 


vagabonds have left us any.’’ 

‘* But who knows they are not accompiices,’’ muttered 
Pierre, the barber-valet, pointing to Jean and Duchesne. 
replied Torticolis, coldly, while bis 
whole frame quivered. 

«© Do nothing of the kind,’’ exclaimed Charles Clement, 
indignantly ; ‘* | answer for these men.’’ 

Jean gave hima look of humble gratitude. He-atill 
alone possessed the secret of the pistol, The servant 
drew back with an ill-suppressed growl. 

‘‘ Go finish dressing, ladies,” cried the Duke to his 
daughter and the Countess; more, however, to get clear 
passage for himself and Charles Clement, than becaus# 
the young beauties required their maids, 

‘* We go; come Rosa,’’ said the Countess, smotherings 
laugh. 

‘‘ Hush, Miranda,’’ whispered the blushing Adels, 
‘* my father will be offended.”’ 

‘‘ But they did look so richly comic,’ replied the 
merry Countess, ‘ especially your cousin of the long 
robe.’’ +3 

‘* Miranda,” said Adela, reproachfully, for this ¥# 
reminding her of his inferiority. ian 

** Tush! girl, I meant no harm,’’ answered the other, 
faintly blushing ; ‘‘ I think better of him than you pP®* 
haps imagine.”’ 


‘« So much the better,”’ exclaimed Adela, still pouting, 


‘* Search us,’’ 
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ag-They had no mutual secrets—none. But we 
ail secret thoughts, which the breath of life has never 
gonad, and could they be exceptions ? 

«What manner of man was this?’ inquired the Duke 

main, who assisted him to dress, while Pierre bound 
the wound of Torticolis. 

The domestic described him minutely. 

«Hmph! a cut-throat thief enough. 
yeakfast js over, put in the horses ; then ride ahead with- 
at waiting for us. When you reach Paris, give informa- 
ja to the lieutenant of the police. 
ast [will give fifty thousand livres for the Countess’ 
ygels, and as many for her papers.’ 
“gwas the best plan. In those days the police served 
s go-betweens for thieves and their victims. The 
dange has not been for the better. 

Ina few hours after, the whole party were on their 
nad to Paris. 

Charles Clement accompanied the Duke, his daughter, 
yd Miranda. 

Jean Torticolis followed on foot. After a brief collo- 
gy, in which, without mentioning names, he told his 
sory, Charles Clement had engaged him as a servant. 
Fith the young republican, his chief recommendation was 
iis having been oppressed. 

The hangman accompanied his friend, not at all dis- 

toreturn to Paris, that centre of civilization—that 
wal of the world, as it is called over the water, where 
jred, and had their being, more knaves, rogues, and 
—; but plain-spoken English has gone out with 
Smollet and Fielding. We do not speak now, we in- 
epuate. 


As soon as 


Tell M. Ducrosne 


, 


eee ee 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST SCENE. 

Paris was seething, hissing, but not yet boiling. The 
detions were over, and everywhere men of liberal 
wndencies had been returned by the Tiers-Etats. The 
wrld was now anxiously inquiring what it would do— 
is assembly of the nation’s representatives. ‘There was 
mut, there was misery, there was oppression, there were 
mnding and opprobrious laws—if legality can thus be 
multed. ‘There was incredulity on the one hand, bigotry 
the other ; there was hope in the people’s heart, selfish- 
ws in the middle classes, hate in the upper ranks. 
Already the rotten fabric of aristocracy trembled, for the 
ight of truth was breaking in upon it. Too long had 
#e favoured portion of the nation been masters—the turn 
others now, and they knew it. Lut they met not the 
trolution boldly, and seizing the helm guided it— they ran 
‘ay, or conspired in holes and corners, ‘The emigration 
dthe great, of the rich, such is the secret of subsequent 
warchy. The chivalrous French nobility struck their 
telours and fled. 

- At no great distance from the Palais-Royal, and lead- 
*g from the Rue St. Honore to the Fromagerie, is a 
act known by the name of the Tonnelerie, which be- 
ings to it ever since the year 1300, when Guillot in his 
“Dits des Rues de Paris” says— 

“ Droit et avant sui ma trace 
Jusques en la Tonnelerie.” 
“Wh this loeality, where, at No. 3, in 1640, was born 


, We must now transport ourselves. Antiquated, 
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dirty, with windows mended by paper, and tenanted by 
old-clothes-men, the houses project into the middle of 
the street on one side, being supported by huge square 
wooden pillars, black, begrimed, and soiled by the air of 
ages. ‘Their duration had not added to their respect- 
ability ; like the noblesse, they were rotten at the core. 
The pavement, at the time of which we speak, was broken 
and disjointed ; while the front of the shops, where piles 
of old rags were displayed under the specious name of 
second-hand clothes, exhibited all the hideous features 
which appertained to one of the old quarters of Paris, in 
those days of utter disregard in relation to the comforts of 
the poor, the indigent, the humble. Death, which in other 
places is conquered by the power of life, stalked in Paris 
by the side of the new-born child, and for every babe that 
came into the world, there perished one to make him 
place. Not a soul was added to the population, though 
twenty thousand annually drew their first breath in the 
pestilent and crowded atmosphere of a metropolis, which 
boasted so many splendid monuments of its ancient race 
of kings, and not one to the benefactors of the people.* 
Horrible prisons, dark and gloomy quarters, narrow lanes, 
like slits in a wall, where no sun nor light ever penetrated ; 
high-priced provisions, and high duties for all that entered 
the city walls; uncleansed gutters, unlightened streets ; 
everything which could brutalise both mind and body. 
Such was the state of things in Paris when the storm 
began to blow; all hurrying on the catastrophe, and fur- 
nishing ready, reckless, and blind tools for the selfish, 
unprincipled, and bad men, who degraded and stained a 
revolution in its outburst—natural, hearty, wholesome 
and just. 

In this street, and in a house which lay midway be- 
tween the great and little F’riperie, in a large room, almost 
bare of furniture, save a truckle-bed, a table, and a few 
chairs, sata man, deeply engaged in the luxurious em- 
ployment of drinking a carafe of brandy, and of smoking 
as black and ill-looking a pipe as could be found, even in 
If the walls of the 
room were dingy and repellent, with their plaster falling 


that unwholesome establishment. 


inwards—if the ceiling was clouded, the floor absolutey 
filthy—the whole was in excellent keeping with the oceu- 
pant of the chamber. Not more than forty, there was 
yet in his puffed red cheeks, carrotty hair, bald crown, 
and unwashed visage—in his keen grey eyes, thin hands, 
and paunchy shape—in his shabby black hat, and coarse 
shoes—in his unshaven chin—a sublime whole, which spoke 
an age of crime or misfortune, or both. Those com- 
pressed lips and dilated nostrils, with eye fixed hardly or 
fiercely on the ceiling, showed that he was contemplating 
some object of deep interest. Whatever it was, how- 
ever, it did not abate the perseverance with which he sent 
forth clouds of tobacco smoke, in the examination of 
which, as they rose upwards to the sky, he might, bya 
casual spectator, have been supposed engaged. 

Suddenly the faint tinkle of a bell was heard, once, 
and then a heavy tread was distinguished on the stairs. 

The man continued to smoke as impassably as if he had 


not heard anything. 





* For several years before the revolution there were 
20,000 annual births and deaths, 7,000 of the births ille- 
gitimate. In 1704, the deaths had decreased to 17,000, 
while marriage had increased, and the number of illegiti- 
mate children had diminished to 3,000, 
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‘*M. Brown,’’ said a voice through a small loophole in 
the door. 

** Come in,’’ still without moving. 

The man entered, and stood almost meekly before the 
dirty personage, whom he addressed by the name of 
Brown. Ina plain suit of grey, with clean hands, clean 


face, clean shoes, he looked a marked contrast to the | 
| chuckled the spy. 


smoker, but not less with himself a few days previously, 
for under the garb of a sober domestic were tlic little 
piereing eyes and the crick-neck of Torticolis. 

‘*'Take a pipe and a seat,’’ said the other, without 
moving. 

Torticolis looked irresolute and half indignant. 

‘* Paul,’’ exclaimed M. Brown, quietly, ‘‘ you did not 
hear me. ‘Take a pipe and a seat.”’ 

The erick-neck started as if he had seen the gallows of 
the Gréve before him, but he did as ordered. 

‘* You have been warmly recommended to me,’ said 
the man, taking up a paper from the table before him, but 
still continuing to smoke. 

‘‘ Hum,’’ half growled the other. 

** By my worthy, by our mutual friend, Duchesne,’’ 
continued Brown, eyeing the other with a horrid leer, 
which made him shudder. 

‘* For what purpose ¢’’ said Torticolis, almost impa- 
tiently. 

‘* Your name is now ?’’ added his questioner, prepar- 
ing to write his reply. 

*¢ Jean Torticolis is my name,’’ he answered bricfly. 

‘* You are in the service of—’’ 


‘*Monsicur Charles Clement. Dut why these ques- 


tions?”’ 

‘* Monsieur Torticolis,’’ replied the other, ‘*I am the 
secret agent of his majesty’s police.’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said the domestie curiously, and with another 
aint shudder, 

‘* And your friend,’’ continued the other. 

¢* Ah.’ 

‘*You wish to recover your wife?’’ threw out the 
other (M. Brown) carelessly. 

‘* Man or devil !’’ eried Torticolis, with an indeserib- 
able look, ‘‘ how know you all this ¢’’ 

‘¢ And to be revenged on a certain aristecrat,’’ said M. 
Brown, rubbing his hands. 

‘¢ You are right,’’ replied Torti, sombrely ; ‘* show me 
him, and I am your slave.”’ 

‘*Ah! I thought we should understand one another, 
and Tam quite willing to assist you, if you satisfy me.”’ 

‘«] will do my best,’’ said Terticolis, whose face was 
radiant with hope, for he hated, and revenge was at hand. 

‘* Your master has inherited a portion hitherto unjustly 
withheld from him by his mother’s relations.” 

** | believe so.’’ 

‘* His uncle, the Duke, fascinated by his talents and 
manner, aims even at giving him, through the king’s let- 
ters patent, the right to inherit his title.”’ 

‘¢7T have heard it whispered.”’ 

*¢ It remains to be seen,’’ said Brown, peering at the 
ceiling, ‘‘ if the king can do this.” 

‘The king can do anything, 
who recollected that the monarch was called ‘* La Franee’’ 
by his courtiers. 

‘* Can he ?” continued Brown, who was French born, 
though of English parents, and who spoke both languages 


9? 


replied Jean Torticolis, 
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equally well; ‘‘then, why does he not without the States. 
General? But that is not the question. You, Master 
loves Adela de Ravilliere ?’’ 

** T believe so.’’ 

‘* And she loves him,’’ added Brown. 

‘*T believe so,’’ again dryly ubserved Jean, 

‘*To complete the romance, there is an iinpediment,» 





‘* An impediment ?’’ cried Jean, anxiously—he already 
loved his master. 

‘*A serious impediment, ene which eannoy be aut 
over,’’ added Brown. 1 

The bell tinkled again ; this time sharply. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the spy, jumping to his feet, ang 
laying down his pipe. 

‘Shall I go?” inquired Torticolis, rising, 

‘*By no means,’’ cried M. Brown, ‘but enter here, 
and remain still until Icall you. You will find a bettls 
of brandy, drink it.’’ 

With these words Torticolis was pushed through what 
seemed a cupboard, but which was in reality a door into 
another apartment. 


For an instant the crick-neck remained perfectly lost in 
astonishment. He was ina chamber, half boudoir, half 
bed-room, that appeared to belong rather to some Madame 
Dubarry than to the dirty police spy. In an alcove wag 
a bed elegantly and tastefully laid out, while mirrors, 
sofas, velvet chairs, the unheard-of luxury of a carpet, 
little knick-knackeries more suited to a woman thana 
man, a magnificent clock of Sevre China, with curtains 
to deaden the light, all added to the puzzled senses of Jean. 
Ona chair was a complete suit of clothes, of the most 
irreproachable character, which appeared to be those of 
M. Brown. On pegs hung a number of suits of all kinds, 
suited to peer or peasant, but all of one size—that of M. 
Brown. 

On a table in the middle of the room were the remains 
of a supper, at which tsvo persons had been present, but 
not a sign was there of the second personage, Numerous 
untouched bottles were on the sideboard, and to these 
Jean was advancing, when he suddenly paused as if a ser- 
pent had stung him. 

‘* Monsieur Brown! Monsieur Brown !’’ said a voige, 
which made the erick-neck’s heart leap. 

It was that of the trooper of the Dernier Sou. 

‘* Your servant, Count,’’ replied the spy. 

‘‘It ishe; but Count, that is surely a mistake,” mut 
tered Jean, who, the wine now quite forgotten, was listen 
ing with all his ears through the door. 

‘*Well,”’ continued the new arrival, throwing himself 
on a chair, ‘‘ any news ?’’ 

‘« Plenty,” replied the other, ‘the Court is allowing 
the people to get a-head.’’ 

‘*T know it, and this must be stopped.”’ 

‘* There is only one means,’ said the spy, coldly, apd 
I doubt your using it.’’ 

‘¢ What is it ?’’ inquired the other. 

‘* Win over the middle classes,’’ replied Brown. 

‘‘ Willingly, but how ?’’ asked the soldier. 





‘‘Concede some of your privileges, join with them 
heartily on the meeting of the States, divide the 
fairly, let the nobles bear their part, the clergy 
| ‘¢*] grant youthe church,’’ said the other, ‘shaving ® 
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gone it that venerable establishment, but for the rest, 
le.”” 
[know it; you hayo held too long your place to give 
gillingly»”” said the spy, with an expression of face im- 
"ble to be rendered or understood ; ‘‘ you have held it 
an? 
orn what then ?’’ inquired the soldier, 
“You must frighten the middle classes, you must se- 
them from the people,” 
«Whom eall you the people 7?’ said the puzzled trooper. 


«The labouring classes, the porters, the hawkers, the 
sule tradespeople, the beggars, the unemployed, all who 
york without employing others.’ 

«And you think this canaille worth troubling our 
yads about.”” 

«This canaille,’’ said the spy, with lowering eye, ‘‘ is 

«Let them eat,’’ sneered the soldier, 

“To eat they must have wages—to hayo wages they 
gust have work—to have work, there must be trade, com- 
gerce, credit—to have trade, commerce, credit, there must 
ga steady government ; how we have none of all this.’’ 

“You are a politician ?’’ said the soldier. 

“Tam a police spy, and know everything,’’ replied the 
wher, with perfect self-confidence. ‘‘ Now this people 
gre their writers, their talkers, their plotters ; and if the 
fats-Generaua don’t please them, and give them work 
snd food, they will act.”’ 

“We must fill Paris with troops.’’ 

“You must have the consent and good-will of the mid- 
de elasses.”’ 

“And how, pestiferous talker, can this be gained ?”’ 

“Frighten them, and they will consent to anything.” 

“Well,’’ said the trooper, ‘‘of all this anon. The Abbé 
Roy and the Prince de Lambese will be here presently, 
ieognito, to confer with us, The Court is alarmed.”’ 

“The king ?”’ inquired Brown, raising his head, 

“Bah! his majesty sticks to his blacksmith’s shop, 
wd comes out upon state occasions.”’ 

“You mean the Austrian, then, Monsieur, and the 
Count D’ Artois ?”” 

“They are the rulers.’? 

“They are,’’ replied the spy, dryly; ‘‘ the more is tho 
pity.” 

“ As for that, it is none of my business; and now that 
Ihave sounded you, let us talk on my affairs, ere they 
come,”” 

“Tam ready, Count,’’ said Brown. 

Torticolis listened, his ear against the door; what 
vould he not have given to have seen. 

“Well, and what says Ducrosne ?”’ inquired the soldier. 

“That you can have thirty thousand livres for the 
famonds, and the same sum for the papers.’’ 

“Sapristie! the lieutenant is generous. 
fs than a hundred thousand for the two will satisfy me.”’ 

“That is exactly what he gets,’’ replied the spy, dryly, 

“And he thinks to pocket forty thousand. I will treat 
vith them myself.’’ 

“There is a slight objection to it,” quietly answered 
drown, 

“What ?’’ inquired the Count, haughtily. 

"The Chitelet,’? said the spy, looking at his empty 


Nothing 


tre-place. 


™ You would betray me ?”’ 
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‘* You would be no longer usoful?’’ continued the im- 
passable policeman. 

‘‘Then my utility alone saves me !"’ said the Count, 
furiously, 

‘* And your generosity,’’ smiled the spy. 

‘* Well, never mind, I will wait ; a greater reward will 
be offered, perhaps.’’ 

‘** Perhaps,’’ said Brown. 

Torticolis breathed more freely—the proofs of guilt 
were still in his enemy’s hands, 

‘** The Abbé Roy, I think you said,’ observed the spy, 
consulting a register. 

‘** T observed so,’’ replied the soldier, who was devour- 
ing his rage at not being able to chastise the insolence of 
the policeman. 

‘* A notorious intriguer and rogue,"’ continued Brown, 
with perfect sang-froid, 

Again the bell tinkled, this time with greater violence 
even than before, 

**Qur company,’’ said the trooper, carelessly, and 
seating himself, for hitherto he had been standing. 

‘¢] am your most humble servant,’’ exclaimed M., 
Brown, as two men entered, the one in the rieli costume 
of the Colonel of the Royal-Allemands, the other in tho 
garb of a priest. 

** Well met, Count,’’ said the Prince; ‘* have you come 
to an understanding.’’ 

‘* Not at all, replied the soldier, ‘‘ Lleave that for you.”’ 

De Lambese bit his lip, and took a chair, in which he 
was imitated by the Abbé. 

‘* But what progress have you made ?’’ inquired the 
Colonel. 

The soldier explained what had passed upon the point. 

** But what does this canaille want ?’’ said the poor 
Prince, really puzzled; for what could such people pos- 
sibly desire ? 

‘* They want equality of rights,’’ replied the spy. 

‘* Peste ! nothing more ¢’’ laughed the Colonel; ‘‘ and 
if we don’t agree to so reasonable a wish ¢’’ 

‘¢ There is talk—not loudly, but in corners as yet—of 
a republic.’’ 

‘* And what is that ?’’ inquired the dragoon, elevating 
his eyebrows, and using his tooth-pick—he had just dined 
in the Valais-Royal. 

‘¢[ refer you to the Abbé, Monsicur le Prince, 
the spy, with a reverence. 


”* waid 

‘*An atrocious system, which Montesjuier, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and that gang, have devised,’’ replied the 
priest, with an expression of horror, ‘‘in which there is a 
government without king or aristocracy,’’ 

‘‘The devil!’’ cried De Lambese; ‘‘ but in France 
this is absurd; a monarchy of fifteen centuries, a power- 
ful nobility, a—a ” 

‘‘ Nothing else, Monsieur le Drinee,’’ said the spy, 
smiling ; ‘‘ the tradespeople, the merchants, the middle 
classes, all save the petite noblesec of the robe, are against 
you.”’ 

‘* So it is said at court,” exclaimed the prince, haugh- 
tily ; ‘* but we have the army, and this herd of the middle 
classes must see that they, too, would suffer from the 


reign of the mob.’’ 
‘* More than they do now ?” ventured the spy, 


“And what do they want?’ said the dragoon, impa- 
tiently, 
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‘That, paying the taxes, they may have the voting of 
them ; for this purpose they desire an assurance of regu- 
lar States-General.’’ 

‘* Peste take that word! but supposing this wish con- 
sented to, they were to take it in their wooden heads not 
to vote supplies ?’’ 

‘¢ When their will was baulked, they would do so,”’ re- 
plied the spy. 

‘* Then this shop-keeping canaille would rule 





‘* As they do in England.” 

‘¢ Cursed example °”’ 

‘« Unless middle classes and people united to rule, as in 
America.” 

‘‘This comes of Lafayette playing the Quixote, 
‘But will the Paris bourgeots 


snecred the prince. 
unite with the mob ?” 

‘To gain their objects, as in the time of the fronde of 
Mazarin ; the canail/e will do the work.”’ 

‘¢ And the fat citizens reap the benefit ”’ 

‘¢ Exactly ; your highness is a philosopher.” 

‘* Ventre biche!’’ cried the prince ; ‘‘ not at all, I hate 
the race. But the middle classes must be separated.” 

‘¢ There is but one means, Monsieur le Prince,’’ said 
the spy. 

‘* And that ?’ 

‘© Ag I observed to Monsieur, just now, they must be 
frishtened; the two classes must be placed in antagonism.”’ 

‘* How ?” 

‘“‘The mob must be roused to some violent act—they 
must commit some depredations, some burnings; they 
must pillage some shops ?”’ 

‘‘ But how is this to be managed ?’ 

‘* Nothing easier,’’ said the spy, with a searcely re- 
pressed sneer; ‘‘the people are ignorant, and easily de- 
ceived. They are hungry—persuade them that the gro- 
cers charge too high for sugar, the bakers for bread, 


that certain masters keep down wages, that there are | 


forestallers, monopolists ; in a word, set labour against 
capital, its right hand.’’ 

‘‘(an this be done ?’’ 

‘©As long, Monsieur le Prince, as there is ignorance 
and hunger.’’ 

‘* But certain parties must be chosen ; we must not go 
to work blindly.”’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ said the Abbé Roy, with the look of 
a cat about to jump upon its prey. 

‘‘ Wave you any one to recommend as a victim?’ in- 
quired the prince. 

‘* Your highness, I have heard of a certain elector, a 
friend of the pamphleteers, a man who wanted to have 
Mirabeau deputy for Paris, a certain Reveiilon.”’ 

“*The best master in the Faubourg St. Antoine,”’ said 
the spy, dryly. 

‘« That will never do, then,’’ observed the prince. 

‘* Nothing more easy,’’ said the priest, warmly, his eyé 
kindling as he spoke. 
friend to the working classes; their ruining such a man 


‘‘He is an atheist, a liberal, a 


would rouse the whole bourgeorsie against the mob.’’ 
“But you propose a difficult task,’’ exclaimed the prince. 
** T propose nothing which I am not ready to execute,”’ 
answered Roy, with a savage leer. 
among the people, persuade them he is conspiring a gene- 
ral lowering of wages, and spread the feeling that the Tiers- 
Etats, which represents the masters, is all for themselves,”’ 


‘*T will myself go 


(To be continued.) 








| 


| 


| 
| 


‘« Abbé, you are invaluable,’’ said the Royal-4 
with a smile; ‘* your devotion shall be known a: Ver 
sailles. For my part, anything to keep down all this 
canaille. But the police is sharp—Duecrosne wij} know al} 
this in half an hour.”’ 

‘“* He must have high orders to let things take their 
course,’’ replied the Abbé; ‘* but the soldiers mugt come 
in at the end—it will make them popular.”’ 

‘* This is settled then,’’ said De Lambese, rising, 

‘‘But I must have some dozen or two aids, to neie 
me in rousing the mob—the Fabourg St. Antoine is large™ 

‘And peopled like a bee-hive,’’ said the spy ; « 
set moving, "t will be hard to stop.”’ 


Onte 


‘* T leave the details to you and M. Brown,” continyes 
the Royal-Allemand ; ‘‘here are twenty thousand livtes 
Come, Count, will you tp 
the opera ? I have promised to meet La Volage,” 

‘* Willingly, prince ;’’ and the two soldiers went out, 
after plotting one of those infernal schemes which set the 
mob going, and taught them their power for evil, 

‘* Monsicur the Abbé,’’ said the spy, as soon ag the 
other conspirators had left them, ‘‘ you have a persona} 
spite against this Reveillon. He lent you money wheq 


in an order on the treasury. 


you were in distress.” 


replied the priest, with lowering eye, 
‘‘ sufficient he ismyenemy. More, he is a Rousseauitg 
talks Contrat Social by the yard, receives the enemies of 
the holy Catholie church at his table——~’” 

‘* That is to say, like so many others in the Faubourg, 


who are industrious and prosperous, he is a Protestant.” 


9? 


9 


‘*M. Brown, 


** A heretic-—— 

‘‘Bah!’’ said the spy, laughing; ‘‘no bigotry from 
you to me.’’ 

‘*You are strangely familiar even with princes,” an- 
swered the Abbé, witha growl, ‘‘and I must not complain.” 

**It would be little use,’’ said the spy, relighting his pipe, 
‘¢ But my co-operators ?’’ inquired the other, rising. 
** At five to-morrow be at the cabaret, Rue du Fas- 


' bourg St. Antoine, known as the Tour du Bastille—at 





five—I will join you.”’ 
** Agreed, and now may ’* began the priest. 


laughed M. Brown; 





“Pah! no orémus for me,”’ 
‘*T’m halfa heretie myself.” 

‘Ah! muttered the priest, retreating, ‘ but duty 
before everything.’’ , 

‘Then meekly folding his hands across his breast, this 
mild son of the church went out. Scareely had he closed 
the door behind him, than the spy rose. His step was 
stealthy and light: he was advancing towards tho parte 
tion which led towards his inner apartment. 

Suddenly throwing it open, he looked in. At a dis 
tance which rendered listening impossible sat Tortie 
with two empty botties before him, and a third jast com- 
menced, evidently in that happy condition when mag 
with justice, is doubtful whether he is an animal 
to be led to the block, or a rational being in a state o 
temporary hallucination. 

‘‘'Torti,’’ said the spy, paternally, ‘* you've mate 
pretty free.’’ — 

‘*Glad to see you, preux che—che—eh, what wast 
this dirty fellow in my—my—boudoir ?’’ re 
crick-neck, acting his part admirably, The two 
had been emptied out of the window. * 

Jean,” exclaimed the spy, laughing, and 
him out at the same time, ‘‘ go home, go to 
return to-morrow at four.’’ ‘3 

‘* Agreed,’’ replied Torticolis, who Sounds 
stairs like a whale, nor walked uprightly 
considerable distance from the house, “— '* 
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THE 


TWEED AND ITS TRIBUTARIES .—Continucd, 


BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, 


Havine by chance cast our eyes over the latter | occurred to the deer for a long series of years. 
of our last paragraph, and then assumed an | But looking, as we did yesterday, from a consider- 
mathematically horizontal line, in order | able height all over the well-enclosed and fertile 

de better to indulge in some little reflection upon | Lothians, where not a square inch of ground 
a, with our toes, our nose, and our black-lead | appeared to have been left uncultivated, we could 
| hot help feeling, in defiance of all historical 


jl, all pointed directly towards the heavens, 


ike the top-gallant-masts of some trim frigate, a | 


rious thought struck us, which may, we think, 
ad to vast discoveries, both scientific and lite- 


| 
| 


| 


ary. Why may not the pointed pencil, directed | 


vertically against the heavens, have the effect of 


attracting thence a minute portion of that elec- 
teal matter with which the clouds are charged, 
was to be productive of something like a gal- 
nic stream, to vivify and stimulate the dull 
ain that fills the skull, lying on the pillow 
directly beneath, to so great an extent that it 
gall emit bright and lively coruscations, that 
dherwise never could have been elicited from it 7 
Weare quite willing to allow that we have been 
wmewhat surprised at our own occasional mo- 
ments of brilliancy, and we hope we are at least 
too honest to attribute these to anything else but 
the true scientific cause. 

The course of the Teviot is longer than that of 
uy of the other tributaries of the Tweed. It is, 
moreover, an extremely beautiful stream, and it 
is fed by a number of smaller ones, the more im- 
prtant of which we shall notice in the progress 
four description. It has its source at Teviot 
Stone, on the heights dividing Roxburghshire 
fom Dumfriesshire, and it runs down through its 
wn dale to join the Tweed above Kelso, giving 
the district the name of Teviotdale, or, much 
more commonly with the careless vulgar, Tivi- 
dale. That part of it which extends from Hawick 
wards embraces a portion of the great line of 
mad to Carlisle, which is afterwards carried 


rough Langholm and Longtown, passing Johnny | 


Amstrong’s picturesque tower of Gilnockie, and 
trough a range of scenery, which, partaking 
partly both of the wildness of that of Scotland, 
and the richness of that of England, is hardly to 
surpassed for beauty by that of any part of 
tither of the two countries. 

It happened to us, yesterday, that in the course 
#avisit to an old friend of ours, an extensive 
frmer in this our county of East Lothian, he 

wed us some enormous horns, which must 
late been borne by a species of deer much larger 
than our red deer now existing in the Highlands. 

were dug up from a low bottom in one of 


bis fields, in the course of draining a swamp of so 


herous a nature, that all sorts of cattle ven- 


Wing into it were sure to be sucked down, buried 
% and suffocated; proving that the accumula- 
toa of the bones and horns of deer which were 


md here must have taken place from a suc- 
of similar accidents which had occasionally 
VOL, XIV.——CLXVII, 


| 





| 





record and daily discovered facts, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to imagine this now so polished 
surface of a country in a state of so great rough- 
ness and wildness as to furnish shelter and har- 
bourage for such animals. Then, if, notwith- 
standing these appearances, the Lothians could 
do this, what might not the naturally more wild 
mountains and glens of the Border afford ¢ and, 
therefore, how much must Teviotdale and the 
vale of the Jed, and their neighbouring eleva- 
tions, have swarmed with these noble antlered 
creatures ¢ 

In later times, when the animal man had 
multiplied considerably, so as to fill these valleys 
with a pretty tolerable sprinkling of population, 
and when human passions, unrestrained, began to 
act and to produce wondrous scenes, tragedies, 
and deadly conflicts, Teviotdale must have had 
its own share of them. And, again, when aggres- 
sive force began to be less applied between neigh- 
bours reciprocally than directed against the com- 
mon enemy of England, few of the passes between 
the two countries afforded so easy an access from 
one to the other, for predatory purposes. It would 
appear, however, that, for some time at least, it 
was more used by the English for carrying raids 
into Teviotdale, and Scotland generally, than by 
the Scots for harrying England. 

In the reign of James the First, the one-half of 
the lands of Branxholm belonged to Sir Thomas 
Inglis, who appears to have been a peaceable 
man, but little fitted for the times in which he 
lived. This gentleman happening to meet with 
Sir William Scott of Buccleuch, the chief of the 
name, who then possessed the estate of Murdie- 
ston, in Lanarkshire, which at this moment be- 
longs to Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, Inglis 
expressed himself in strong terms of envy for the 
quiet repose which the proprietor of a low country 
property, such as Scott's, far from the immediate 
Border, must enjoy, whilst he at Branxholm 
could hardly dare to lic down to sleep, or if he 
did, he must do so in his boots and shirt of mail, 
80 as to be at all times ready to resist the English 
marauders who came to clear his byres of their 
inmates. ‘* What say you to an exchange of our 
two estates ¢?” demanded Scott, abruptly. “I 
like that dry hill country much better than this 
stretch of wetclay.” ‘‘If you are really serious,” 
said Inglis, “1, for my part, have not the least 
objection.” To the bargain they went then, and 
the result was, that, in a very short time, Sir 
Thomas Inglis, te his great satisfaction, saw him- 
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self laird of Murdieston, whilst the more warlike 
Sir William Scott was laird of Branxholm, in 
which he no sooner found himself fairly installed, 
than he dryly and shrewdly remarked, that the 
cattle of Cumberland were as good as those of 
Teviotdale. Fortifying himself, therefore, with 
a strong band of hardy, active, determined, and 
well-mounted men-at-arms, he soon turned the 
tide of affairs, and made the balance of the ae- 
count between him and the Cumberland people 
very much in his own favour—a state of matters 
which his descendants endeavoured to keep up 
for generations after him, so that few dales on 
the Scottish Border must have teemed with more 
warlike circumstances. How appropriate, then, 
are these verses of Sir Walter Scott, drawing the 
comparison between these ancient warlike times 
of Teviot and the more modern days of peace and 
tranquillity, and how beautiful is the contrast, in 
a poetical point of view :— 
** Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more, 
No longer steel-c!ad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’ st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 
As if thy waves, since time was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the ‘I'weed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 
Nor startled at the bugle-horn.’’ 

Mr. Stoddart tells us that the course of the 
Teviot is upwards of forty miles in length, but 
old Stewart makes it only thirty-four miles, Mr. 
Stoddart says that of all its tributaries, such as 
the Lymy-cleugh and Frostly burns, the Allan 
and Borthwick waters, the Slitrigg, the Rule, 
the Ale, the Jed, the Oxnam, and the Kale, the 
last mentioned is in the best repute among 
anglers ; and he talks of his friend, Mr Wilson, 
and himself, having captured thirty-six dozen of 
trout between them in the course of aday. One 
of these, taken with the worm, weighed two 
pounds. The Teviot itself is a stream where 
sport is by no means certain, and considerable 
skill must be exerted to ensure it. The trouts 
are more shy than in most rivers, and the finest 
tackle, and great attention to the size and colour 
of the fly, must be employed to tempt them, 
otherwise an empty pannier will be the conse- 
quence, 

The Teviot is a peculiarly pure stream, while its 
purity is rendered more apparent by its pebbly 
bed ; and, after leaving the hills, it winds delight- 
fully through its rich, extensive, and well-culti- 
vated valley. 

The first and greatest place of interest on the 
Teviot is the ancient house of Branxholm, which 
has been alike the scene of old ballad and modern 
poetry, and we conceive that it will demand so 
much of our paper and time, if we hope to do it 
anything like justice, that it would be a waste of 
both to bestow more of our attention upon the 
upper part of the river’s course than we have 
already done. 

Sir William Scott, the hero of whom we have 
already spoken in connexion with Branxholm, 
having fairly established himself in Teviotdale, in 
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defiance of the English Border freebooters the 
remaining half of the barony of Branxholm wag 
in the following reign, that of James II, granted 
to Sir Walter Scott, and his son, Sir David, 
Branxholm now became the principal seat of the 
Buccleuch family, and coutinued to be so whilss 
the nature of the times required security to }. 
considered as one of the chief objects in the choies 
ofa mansion. The building, as it now stands i, 
greatly reduced in its dimensions from what it 
must have been of old, and, with the exception of 
one square tower of immense strength of masonry 
it possesses less of the character of the castle hen 
of the old Scottish house. It is sutliciently pie. 
turesque, however ; and its situation, in the delj 
of the Teviot, surrounded by fine, young, thriving 
wood, and looking down on the beautiful river, jg 
extremely delightful ; and, from the narrowness 
of the glen here, it comes so suddenly on the pas- 
sing traveller, that the interest it excites is ep. 
hanced, and would in itself be considerable, eyeg 
if Sir Walter Scott had not thrown a poet's 
witchery over it. 

The oldest story that belongs to this place is 
that connected with the bonny lass of Branxholm, 
She was the daughter of the woman who kept 
the ale-house of the adjacent hamlet. A young 
officer of some rank, of the name of Maitland, 
having been sent hither with a party, to keep the 
Border moss-troopers in order, fell so desperately 
in love with her that he married her, and so very 
strange was such a més-alliance held to be in 
those days, that the mother, whose nick-name 
was ‘*‘ Jean the Ranter,” was strongly suspected 
of having employed witchcraft to effect it A 
very old ballad still exists on this subject, out of 
which Allan Ramsay composed his, whieh is 
somewhat better known. ‘The original one is 
found in an old manuscript, entitled, ‘‘ Jean the 
Ranter’s bewitching of Captain Robert Maitland 
to her daughter—by Old Hobby (or Robert) in 
Skelftrill.” We shall here extract some of the 
verses, so as to give our readers some notion of 
the whole ballad :— 

“¢ As I came in by Tiviot side, 
And by the braes of Branxholm, 
There I spied a bonny lass ; 
She was both neat and handsome. 
My heart and mind, with full intent, 
To seck that lass was ready beut ; 
At length by orders we were seut 
To quarter up at Brapxholm.”’ 
* * * * * * * 
‘* My men their billets got in haste, 
Dispersed the country over ; 
But I myself at Branxholim Place, 
To sport me with my lover. 
There nothing could my mind harass, 
While I that blessing did possess, 


To kiss my bonny blythesome lass 
Upon the braes of Branxholm. 


‘¢ The lassie soon gave her consent, 
And so did Jean, her mother ; 
And a’ her friends were well content, 
That we should wed each other. 
We spent some time in joy and mirth, 
At length I must gae to the north, 
And cross the rural road of Forth, 
To see my ancient mother. af 
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_« Wher my competitors got wot 

That I was gaun to leave them, 
They eam to me, my foy to set, 

And kindly Jean received them. 
With mirth hence a’ our cares did fly ; 
No fears did our brave hearts annoy, 
Tijl drink did a’ our stomachs cloy, 

And drown our active senses. 


“¢ Taste, Dame, said we, gar fill more bear, 
For lo! here is nore money ; 
And for your reck’ ning do not tear, 
So lang as we have ony : 
Gar fill the eap, gar fill the ean, 
We'll drink a health to the goodman, 
We's x’ be merry or we gane— 
IIere’s till the bonny lassie.” 


: Sd * ¥* & * * + 


“ Sae Robin he’s gane to the north, 

To visit friends and father, 

And when that he came back again, 
Jean thought him meikle braver. 

The priest was got immediately, 

And he the nuptial knot did tie ; 

Quoth Jean, ‘ I’ll dance, if I should die, 

Because my daughter's married.’ ” 


+ * * * * 
‘‘Sae now they’re married man and wife, 
There’s nae man can thei sinder ; 
To live together a’ their life, 
There’s naething can them hinder. 
Lang may they live and thrive ; and now 
Jean she claws an auld wite’s pow ; 
She’ll no live meikle langer now, 
But leave a’ to her daughter.”’ 


captains presents a curious picture of the times. 
Let us now turn to the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” and see with what magic Sir Walter 


Branxholm, with a vividness of colouring as 


great and as true as if he had lived in the times 
he writes about, 


I. 
“The feast was over in Branxholm tower, 
And the ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 
Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell— 
Jesu Maria, shield us well ! 
No living wight, save the ladye alone, 
Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 


i. 
“The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all; 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 

Loitered through the lofty hall, 
Ur crowded round the ample fire ; 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 
From Teviot-stone to Mskdale-moor. 


III. 
“ Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
_Hlung their shields in Branxholm Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 

Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all: 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch, 


Iv. 

% Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel ; 
They quitted not their harness bright 

Neither by day, nor yet by night ; 
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They lay down to rest 
With corselet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler, cold and hard ; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barred, 


Vv . 


‘ 


Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited the beck of the wardours ten ; 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 
Barbed with frontlet of steel, [ trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall : 

Such was the custom of Branxholm Iall.’” 


And, assuredly, it was a custom not only well 


calculated to eusure the safety and repose of the 


garrison of Branxholm, but to make it extremely 


, curse. 


perilous for any body of English marauders, un- 
less they came in overwhelming force, to venture 
into Teviotdale at all, This, indeed, was the key 
of this pass, and the narrowness of the valley here 
rendered any attempt to evade it, without subdu- 
ing it, perfectly hopeless. We are well aware 
that great and rich men often find that a super- 
abundance of places of residence proves a great 
Ilis Grace the Duke of Buccleuch has 


houses enough, truly; but we cannot help stating, 


that, if BDranxholm were ours, we could not resist 
the temptation of restoring its architecture to 


| what it once was, 
The drinking such oceans of ale by these noble | 


The Tower of Goldieland stands very pictu- 


_resquely on the height of a wooded knoll, on the 


: : ; _ way below Branxholm. 
Scott restores the picture of the ancient times of | 


south side of the river, opposite to, but a little 
It is one of those ancient 
Border pecls which contains nearly as much ma- 
sonry in the walls as vacant space within them, 
and the shell of which ean neither be cracked nor 
burned, reminding one of one of those nuts one 
sometimes meets with, of strong and stubborn 


shell, which nothing can overcome but a hammer, 


gether devoid of contents. 


and which, when broken at last, seems to be alto- 
Goldicland was the 
ancient possession of a retainer and clansman of 
the Scotts of Branxholm; and, doubtless, he did 


not fail to lend his ready help to his chief, whether 





the war was offensive or defensive, and that, too, 
with very little trouble or inquiry into the cause 
or the merits of the quarrel, Sir Walter Scott 
tells us that the last of these Scotts of Goldie- 
land is said to have been hanged, over his own 
gate, for march treason, The ballad of ‘* Jamie 
Telfer of the Fair Dodhead,” given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his “ Border Minstrelsy,” in which the 
Laird of Goldieland is so particularly noticed, is 
so very characteristic of the manners of the times, 
and so perfectly shows how the weak and simall 
were compelled to hang for protection on the 
great and powerful, that, although it, perhaps, 
somewhat surpasses in length the bounds of rea» 
sonable quotation, we cannot resist extracting it 
as it stands :— 


* It fell about the Martinmas tyde, 
When our Border steeds get corn and hay ; 
The Captain of Beweastle hath bound him to ryde, 
And he’s ower to Tividale to drive a prey, 
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‘‘ The first ae guide that they met wi’, 
It was high up in Hardhaughswire ; 


The second guide that they met wi’, 
It was laigh down in Borthwick Water. 


‘* “What tidings, what tidings, my trusty guide ? 
“Nae tidings, nae tidings, I hae to thee ; 
But gin ye’ll gae to the fair Dodhead, 
Mony a cow’s cauf I let thee see.’ 


*¢ And when they came to the fair Dodhead, 
Right hastily they clamb the Peel ; 
He loosed the ky out ane and a’, 
And ranshakled the house right weel. 


‘* Now Jamie Telfer’s heart was sair, 
The tear ay rowing in his e’e ; 
He pled wi’ the Captain to ha’e his geer, 
Or else revenged he wad be. 


** The Captain turned him round and leugh; 
‘Said, ‘ Man there’s naething in thy house 
But ae auld sword, without a sheath, 
That hardly now would fell a mouse.’ 


‘* The sun was nae up, but the moon was down, 
It was the gryming of a new fa’en sna’; 
Jamie Telfer has run ten myles afoot, 
Between the Dodhead and the Stob’s Ha’. 


** And when he cam’ to the fair tower gate, 
He shouted loud, and cried weel he, 
Tiil out bespak’ auld Gibby Elliot— 
‘Whae’s this that brings the fraye to me” 


‘* ¢Tt’s I, Jamie Telfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be; 
There’s naething left at the fair Dodhead 
But a waefu’ wife and bairnies three.’ 


*¢ ¢Gae seek your succour at Brankseme Ha’, 
For succour ye’se get nane frae me ; 
Gae seek your succour where ye paid black-mail, 
For, man, ye ne’er paid money to me.’ 


‘* Jamie has turned him round about— 
I wat the tear blinded his e’e ; 
‘Till ne’er pay mail to Elliot again, 
And the fair Dodhead I'll never see. 


** *¢ My hounds may a’ rin masterless, 
My hawks may fly frae tree to tree, 
My lord may grip my vassal lands, 
For there again maun I never be.’ 


** He has turned him to the Tiviot side, 
F’en as fast as he could drie, 
Till he cam’ to the Coultart cleugh, 
And there he shouted baith loud and hie. 


‘¢ Then up bespak’ him auld Jock Grieve— 
‘ Whae’s this that brings the fraye to me? 
‘It’s I, Jamie Telfer, o the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I trow I be. 


‘* ¢ There’s naething left in the fair Dodhead, 
But a greeting wife and bairnies three ; 
And sax poor ca’s stand in the sta’, 
A’ routing loudly for their minnie.’ 


** ¢ Alack a wae!” quo’ auld Jock Grieve, 
‘ Alack! my heart is sair for thee! 
For I was married on the elder sister, 
And you on the youngest of a’ the three.’ 


** Then he has ta’en out a bonny black, 
Was right weel fed with corn and hay, 
And he’s set Jamie Telfer on his back, 
To the Catslockhill to tak’ the fraye. 


_ ‘€ And whan he cam’ to the Catslockhill, 
He shouted loud, and cried weel hie ; 
Till out and spak’ him William’s Wat— 
‘O whae’s this brings the fraye to me” 
** ¢Tt’s I, Jamie Telfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I think I be ; 
The Captain of Bewcastle has driven my gear— 
For God’s sake rise and succour me? 
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“«« Alas for wae! quoth William's Wat, ‘> 
I never cam’ by the fair Dodhead 2 ol) 
That ever I found thy basket bare.’ 
ol : 


‘* He’s set his twa sons on coai-black steeds, ,; 

Himsell upon a freekled gray, i hed 

And they are on wi’ Jamie Telfer a ey 
To Branksome Ha’, to tak’ the fraye, | C3 


‘* And when they cam’ to Branksome Ha’, 
They shouted a’ baith loud and hie, 
Till up and spak’ him auld Buccleuch, 
Said—‘ Whae’s this brings the fraye to me? 


‘« «T's I, Jamie Telfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be; 
There’s nought left in the fair Dodhead, 
But a greeting wife and bairnies three.’ 


‘* * Alack for wae!’ quoth the guid auld lord, 
‘ And ever my heart is wae for thee! 
But fye gar cry on Willie, my son, 
And see that he come to me speedilie, 


‘¢ Gar warn the water, braid and wide, 
Gar warn it sure and hastilie ; 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ me. 


‘¢ ¢Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 
W7 them will Borthwick Water ride ; 
Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 
And Gilmanscleugh, and Commonside, 


‘* «Ride by the gate at Priesthaughswire, 
And warn the Currors o’ the Lee; 
As ye cum down the Ilermitage Slack, 
Warn doughty Willie o’ Gorrieberry.’ 


‘¢ The Scotts they rade, the Scotts they ran, 
Sae starkly and sae steadily ; 
And aye the ower-word o’ the thrang 
Was—‘ Rise for Branksome readilie 


‘¢ The gear was driven the Frostylee up, 
Frae the Frostylee unto the plain, 
Whan Willie has look’d his men before, 
And saw the kye right fast drivand. 


‘¢ ¢ Whae drives thir kye” ’gan Willie say, 
‘ To make an outspeckle o’ me? 
‘It’s I, the Captain o’ Bewcastle, Willie, 
I winna layne my name for thee.’ 


‘¢ «OQ will ye let Telfer’s kye gae back? 
Or will ye do aught for regard o’ me? ) 
Or, by the faith of my body,’ quo’ Willie Scott, 
‘T’se ware my dame’s caufskin on thee.’ 


‘«« T winna let the kye gae back, tA 
Neither for thy love, nor yet thy fear ; (led 
But I will drive Jamie Telfer’s kye, ap 
In spite of every Scott that’s here.’ hee 
«Set on them, lads!’ quo’ Willie than; 


‘Fye, lads, set on them cruellie ! 
For ere they win to the Ritterford, BOL 
Mony a toom saddle there sall be !’ Me ed 


‘‘ Then till’t they gaed, wi’ heart and hand, ~ gains 
The blows fell thick as bickering hail;)) * (° 
And mony a horse ran masterless, . +1109 
And mony a comely cheek was pale. _, {ue 


‘‘ But Willie was stricken ower the head, © #01 0 
And thro’ the knapscap the sword has gane; 

And Harden grat for very rage, rfioteib 

When Willie on the grund lay slane. 14 


‘¢ But he’s ta’en aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air— 
The Dinlay snaw was ne’er mair white, 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair. , vod” 
‘«* Revenge ! revenge!’ auld Wat ’gan ¢fY¥s.y.9 
‘Fye, lads, lay on them cruelli¢!.. 5. ond 
We'll ne’er see Tiviotside again, ny 
Or Willie’s death reyenged sall be.” 
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#Q mony a horse ran masterless, 
The splintered lances flew on hie ; 
But or they wan to the Kershope fords, 
The Scotts had gotten the victory. ° 


«John o’ Brigham there was slane, 
And John o’ Barlow, as I heard say ; 
And thirty mae o’ the Captain’s men 
Lay bleeding on the grund that day. 


“ The Captain was run through the thick of the thigh, 
And broken was his right leg bane ; 
If he had lived this hundred years, 
He had ne’er been loved by woman again. 


«Hae back the kye !’ the Captain said ; 
‘Dear kye, I trow, to some they be ! 
For gin I suld live a hundred years, 
There will ne’er fair lady smile on me.’ 


“Then word is gane to the Captain’s bride, 
Even in the bower where that she lay, 
That her lord was prisoner in enemy’s land, 
Since into Tividale he had led the way. 


« «JT wad lourd have had 2 winding-sheet, 
And helped to put it ower his head, 
Ere he had been disgraced by the Border Scot, 
Whan he ower Liddel his men did lead !’ 


“There was a wild gallant amang us a’, 
His name was Watty wi’ the Wudspurs, 
Cried—‘ On for his house in Stamgirthside, 
If ony man will ride with us ? 


“When they cam’ to the Stamgirthside, 
They dang wi’ trees, and burst the door ; 
Joosed out a’ the Captain’s kye, 
And set them forth our lads before. 


“There was an auld wyfe ayont the fire, 
A wee bit o’ the Captain’s kin— 
‘Whae dar loose out the Captain’s kye, 
Or answer to him and his men ” 


“¢Tt’s I, Watty Wudspurs, loose the kye, 
I winna layne my name frae thiee ; 
And I will loose out the Captain’s kye, 

In scorn of a’ his men and he.’ 


“Whan they cam’ to the fair Dodhead, 
They were a welcum sight to see ; 
For instead of his ain ten milk kye, 
Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 


“ And he has paid the rescue shot, 
Baith with gowd and white monie ; 
And at the burial o’ Willie Scott, 
‘ I wat was many a weeping e’e.”’ 


After extracting and then reperusing this 
ballad, we are disposed not to grudge its length, 
for we consider it to be one of the best of the 
lass to which it belongs, and that it affords the 
truest picture of the eternal turmoil that prevailed 
in those times. The anxiety with which each 
respective baron asks the question, ‘‘ Whae’s this 
brings the fraye to me 2?” proves how formidable 
they were in the habit of considering what the 
tonsequences of the ‘‘ fraye’’ were likely to be, 
and of course accounting for their unwillingness 
0 rashly to involve themselves in them. 

The Borthwick Water joins the Teviot imme- 
diately opposite to Goldielands, where stands 

en Castle, an ancient Border fortress. Ley- 
den, in his “Scenes of Infancy,” thus describes 


ti— 


“Where Bortho hoarse, that loads the meads with sand, 
her red tide to Teviot’s western strand, 

h slatey hills whose sides are shagged with thorn, 

springs in scattered tufts the dark-green corn, 
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Towers wood-girt Harden, far above the vale, 

And clouds of ravens o’er the turret sail : 

A hardy race who never shrunk from war, 

The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home, a wide domain, 

And rich the soil had purple heath been grain : 

But what the niggard ground of wealth denied, 
From fields more blessed, his fearless arm supplied.’’ 


This castle is worthy of notice from its pic- 
turesque situation, and from the romantic and 
precipitous dell in front of it, which is covered 
with fine timber. It is also remarkable for pos- 
sessing a lobby paved with marble, and the hall 
has its ceiling decorated with some remarkably 
fine old plaster mouldings. Over one of the 
chimney-pieces is an earl’s coronet, and the let- 
ters W. E. T., for “ Walter, Earl of Tarras.” 
This was Walter Scott of Highchester, husband 
of Mary, Countess of Buccleuch, who was so 
created in 1660, 

The town of Hawick presents an extremely 
rough-looking exterior, and its river, the Slitterig, 
which here joins the Teviot, possesses somewhat 
of the same character. Its people, however, are 
remarkable as being sound and original thinkers. 
During the Hon. John Elliot’s election, some 
years ago, when the county was contested, these 
gentlemen did try to wash Toryism out of some 
of his opponents by gently dipping them in their 
euphoniously-named stream. Whether they were 
successful or not, we cannot tell, but certain it is 
that John Elliot came in upon the occasion of 
this last election, and now sits as member for 
Roxburghshire, without any opposition whatso- 
ever. Hawick is a considerable place for manu- 
factures, but it has every prospect of rising into a 
great manufacturing town, as it will soon have 
the advantage of a railway which is now making 
to it from Edinburgh. In the times of Border 
warfare, it must have had many a thump, and 
very little peace. But it would seem to have 
been well constructed in those days for the kind 
of usage to which it was, doubtless, daily sub- 
jected. Mr. Chambers tells us that “ the 
houses were built like towers, of hard whinstones, 
and very thick in the wall, vaulted below, no 
door to the street, but with a pended entry giving 
access to a court-yard behind, from which the 
second flat of the building was accessible by a 
stair ; and the second flat communicated with the 
lower only by a square hole through the arched 
ceiling. The present head inn, called ‘the Tower,’ 
was a fortress of a better order, belonging to the 
superior of the burgh, and it was the only house 
not consumed in 1570 by the army of the Earl ot 
Sussex.” This last-mentioned house was a fre- 
quent residence of Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Monmouth, widow of the royal but unfortu- 
nate Monmouth who was executed. This proud 
dame used to occupy a raised state chair, with a 
canopy over it, and, taking to herself all the rank 
of a princess, she made all those stand who came 
into her presence. 

There is a well-preserved moat hill at the head 
of the town. Here it was that the brave. Sir 
Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsie was acting in 
his capacity of Sheriff of Teviotdale, when he waa 
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set on and seized by Sir William Douglas, who 
thought he should himself have had that office 
bestowed upon him, and who threw him, horse 
and man, into a dungeon of Hermitage Castle, 
and there left him to die by starvation. 


In the song of “‘ Andrew and his Cutty Gun,” 
we have Hawick especially noticed in the verse— 


‘* Blythe, blythe, and merry was she, 
Blythe was she butt and ben, 
And weel she lo’ed a Hawick gill, 
And leuch to see a tappit hen.’’ 


These are all measures of liquors, and the Hawick 
gill was distinguished by being double the size of 
any other gill. 

There are several places and things deserving 
notice as we proceed down the river, but from our 
having not long ago visited Minto, we are so full 
of that noble residence, that we cannot bring our- 
selves to bestow on anything else either time or 
space, both being rather scarce with us. Minto 
is indeed a superb place. Its grand natural fea- 
tures of beauty are, first, its picturesque range of 
crags, which are seen over all the country, and 
which have been planted with so much judgment, 
and secondly, its deep glen. Scott celebrates the 
former, in the following verses, in his ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ” :— 


‘* On Minto Crags the moonbeams glint, 
Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint, 
Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 

’ Mid cliffs from whence his eagle eye 

For many a league his prey could spy ; 
Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robbers’ horn ; 

Cliffs which for many a later year 

The warbling Dorie reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 
‘ Ambition is no cure for love.’ ’’ 


The great extent of its woodland scenery it owes 


to the industry and taste of its various proprie- | 


tors, The crags are extremely romantic in them- 
selves, and the legend which Scott tells us is 
attached to them, namely, that a small plat- 
form, on a projecting rock, commanding a grand 
prospect, is called “Barnhill’s Bed,” from a 
robber of that name, the remains of whose strong 
tower are still to be seen beneath the overhanging 
eliffs, add totheirinterest. Theremnants of another 
tower, called Minto Crags, are still to be seen on 
the rocky summit. 

The timber all throughout the park and 
pleasure ground is of a very grand description, 
but its growth, in the deep, narrow, and winding 
glen below the house, is, in many instances, stu- 
pendous. Some of the silver firs and larches are 
especially wonderful, and we have little hesitation 
in pronouncing that the latter must be nearly, 
if not altogether, coeval with those of Dunkeld, 
to which, with perhaps the exception of the great 
one on the lawn near the spot where old Dunkeld 
house stood, most of them appear to us to be 
superior. Here, as at Castle Craig, an old ruined 
ehurch, with its churchyard, have been made 
excellent use of in forming a beautiful and pictu- 
resque spot in the midst of the pleasure ground, 
the grave-stones, with their rude but forcible me- 
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mentos of the perishable nature of aj} earthly 
things, and the little mouldering heaps to Which 
they are attached, being well calculated to soften 
and touch the heart of solitary meditation, 
This is one of those families which ma 

said to belong to or to be the property of 8¢ 

and of which she has reason to be proud, ... [t hes 
produced brave, and wise, and patriotic men, like. 
wise contributed its proportion to the poetry of the 
harmonious Teviotdale, as the following beautify 
pastoral song, written by Sir Gilbert Elliot, the 
grandfather of the present Earl, may sufficiently 
prove :— ' 


‘* My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep hook, 
And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook: 
No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove; 
Ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love, 
But what had my youth with ambition to do? 
Why left I Amynta? why broke I my vow? 


‘‘Through regions remote in vain do I rove, 
And bid the wide world secure me from love. 
Ah! fool to imagine, that aught could subdue 
A love so well founded, a passion so true! 
Ah! give me my sheep, and my sheep-hook restore, 
And I’ll wander from love and Amynta no more! 


‘* Alas! ’tis too late at thy fate to repine! 
Poor shepherd, Amynta no more can be thine! 
Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain, 
The moments neglected return not again. 
Ah! what had my youth with ambition to do, 
Why left I Amynta! why broke I my vow.” 


In quoting this song, Sir Walter Scott hints 
at the gratifying fact that the Muse has not 
altogether deserted the family, which may lead 
us to hope for future productions of their family. 

There is something really remarkable in the 
poetical atmosphere which may be said to hang 
over this favoured region of Teviotdale. Where 
ever we go, we seem to find some rare instanee‘of 
the Muse’s inspiration. Let us now cross the 
river to the pretty little village of Denholm, and 
there we find the birth-place of the justly-cde 
brated Dr. John Leyden. Alas! this preeioas 


_scion of poesy was by necessity transplanted 





the hotter regions of India, where he afterwards 
died ; and there is something truly heart-simking 
in the tone of despair that runs through the fol 
lowing beautiful and touching verses, in whieh be 
contemplates the dreadful sacrifice which he bas 
been compelled to make for the miserable golden 
coin which he holds in his hand :— 


I. 
‘* Slave of the dark and dirty mine, 
What-vanity hath brought thée here ? 
How can I bear to see thee shine 
So bright, that I have bought so dear. 
The tent rope’s flapping lone I hear, 
For twilight converse arm in arm ; 
The jackall’s shriek assails mine ear, 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


II. vival 
‘* By Cherical’s dark wandering streams, 


‘,*" 


Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild! ©! " 
What visions haunt my waking dreams, *)"" 
Of Teviot loved while yet a child! t emie? 
Of castled rocks stupendous pil’d, gmat 


By Esk or Eden’s elassic wave ! _° 
Where loves of youth and friendship sntil'”?*"" 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slaves)” 
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wlf@ Pade day-dreams sweet, from memory fade 
»e © The perish'd bliss of youth’s first prime, 
hat once so bright on fancy play’d, 
- »-», No more revives in after time. 
~~" Far from my dear, my native clime, 
»""T haste to an untimely grave ; 
«The daring thoughts that soared sublime, 
And quenched in ocean’s southern wave !— 
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IV. 


“Slave of the mine, thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear ! 

A lovely vision comes at night, 
My lonely, widow’d heart to cheer 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
Which once were leading stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear! 
I cannot bear to see thee shine ! 


Vv . 


“Ha! com’st thou now so late to mock 
This wither’d, sinking heart forlorn ! 
Now that my form the winter shock 
Of sun rays tipt with death hath borne ! 
From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
To memery’s fond regrets a prey. 
Vile slave, thy yellow drops I scorn ; 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay !’’ 


The chief hill of Teviotdale, called Ruberslaw, 


vhich possesses a strongly-marked character of 


its own, rises a little way to the south of Den- 
holm, and presents a striking feature to be seen 
fom all parts of the country. It is said that the 
tlebrated Covenanter, Peden, used to hold his 
wnventicles in different parts of this hill. We 
eamnot help feeling a deep sympathy with those 
emgregations of modern times who cannot ob- 
tain sites for the erection of churches, where 
they may peacefully worship God in their own 
vay. But how much more dreadful were the per- 
weutions of those older times! The poor people, 
if both sexes, and of all ages, were driven by 
the ruthless sword of the dragoon from the moor 
the moss, and from the moss to the ravine, 
wd where the question was not regarding a site 
fr the church, but a site on which the poor 
ious peasant might seat his person, to listen to 
the edifying prelections of his venerable pastor, 
where a service begun in prayer and praise 
the most High God, frequently ended in the 
batal and bloody slaughter of the helpless and 
the innocent. 
Alittle way below the village of Denholm, the 
tver Teviot receives the Rule as a tributary. 
Itsname, of Gaelic origin, means the rumbling- 
wised river, and is exactly descriptive of the 
tharacter of the stream, which rushes over a 
rough, rocky channel, filled with boulders, and pro- 
ducing a tremendous din. This stream is cele- 
rated from its association with Walter Scott's 
“Jovial Harper”—*Rattling Roaring Willie.” 
laying quarrelled at a drinking bout with one 
his own profession, who had the strange 
“ubriquet of “ Sweet-milk,” owing to his having 
me from a place on the Rule water of that 
tame, they instantly proceeded to settle the 
matter by mortal duel, when “ Sweet-milk” was 
tilled close to a thorn tree which still bears bis 
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name, Willie was instantly deyoted te be 
hanged at the fair at Jedburgh, and, by way of 
a last dying speech, he gave forth a long ballad, 
Of this we shall only give the following stanza as 
a sample :— 


** The lasses of Ousenam water 
Are rugging and riving their hair, 
And a’ for the sake of Willie, 
His beauty was so fair: 
His beauty was so fair, 
And comely for to see, 
And drink will be dear to Willie, 
When ‘ Sweet-milk’ gars him die." 


The Vale of the Teviot, as we proceed down- 
wards to Ancrum Bridge, is wide and expanded, 
richly cultivated, and ornamented on both sides 
by the extensive plantations of Chesters, and 
_ other gentlemen’s seats. The river is broad, clear, 
and sparkling ; and the scenery, as it is usually 
seen, is riante and cheerful. But we cannot avoid 
noticing that, as we were returning towards Jed- 
burgh from our visit to Minto, we saw it under 
circumstances that produced one of the grandest 
effects we ever witnessed. In a space of time so 
short that it appeared almost momentary, a clear 
bright sky was overshadowed by an inky curtain, 
as if the change had been produced by dropping 
a scene in a theatre. This soon spread itself 
| like a canopy over the whole hemisphere, and its 
_ intense blackness was broken up in several places 
_ with great irregular streaks of a lurid fiery Indian 
| red, as if dashed on it in mere idle whim, by the 
| hogtool of some playful artist. Under the hedge, 
at the upper end of a steepish hill, was a small 
gipsy encampment, which we had noticed by the 
way as we went. But now the squalid owner of 
the tent, cart, and pony pasturing, had kindled 
a large bickering fire, by which he sat carelessly 
smoking, whilst his wife lay sound asleep in the 
door of the tent, half within and half without, 
with a babe in her arms. All at once, the light- 
ning began to flash from the sky, and the distant 
thunder rolled grandly away, and flash after 
flash, and peal after peal, succeeded each other 
for a considerable time. We, of course, made the 
best of our way, under the apprehension that, as 
the carriage was open, the ladies of the party 
were about to be drowned in a deluge. But 
strange to say, not a drop of rain fell; although 
the darkness became such, as night approached, 
that we could not possibly have preceeded but for 
a pair of lamps, on the mail-coach construction, 
with which the carriage is provided. 

The Teviot is formed from the north, by the 
beautiful water of Ale, a little abeve Ancrum 
Bridge. We remember, in those days of our 
piseatory excursions to Melrose, that, having 
started from home one evening after supper, and 
walked all night with a companion, we reached 
that sweet spot in the morning, and having made 
an excellent breakfast, whilst our friend went te 
bed to recruit his strength, we prepared for along 
day’s angling. On this oecasion, we procured a 
very decent, respectable, and sober man, 48 an 
attendant, a souter from Selkirk, whose name we 








regret much has escaped our memory, so that we 
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cannot.now record it, as we should have much 
wished to have done.. By his advice, we resolved 
to try the upper part of the water of Ale, and ac- 
cordingly we walked round by Saint Boswells, 
and then joining that stream, we proceeded to fish 
it upwards. The day unfortunately was cloudless, 
and we had no.sport, but we were charmed with 
our walk. For one long stretch, if we remember 
right, we wandered along, through sweet-scented 
meadows, with the stream running deep and clear, 
and with its waters almost level with the grassy 
plain through which they flowed. Trouts we 
saw in plenty, but the rogues only laughed at us 
when we offered them either a fly or a worm. 
On we walked, however, until our friend, the 
souter, suddenly stopping, and peering cautiously 


over the enamelled bank, into the water, waved | 
to us to approach, and pointed out a large pike | 


which lay on the mud at the bottom, within a 
foot of the side we stood on, and at a depth of 
some three feet, or a little more. He seemed to 
be a fish of some seven or eight pounds weight. 
Back the souter led us from the side of the stream. 
‘“‘ We shall soon have that fellow,” said he; and, 
sitting down on the grass, he shortened his rod 
to the length of the butt piece, and then he quickly 
tied three large hooks back to back, put a sinker 
to them, and fixed them to the end of his reel line. 
Both of us then approached the edge of the bank, 
whence we still saw the pike quietly reposing in his 
old position. Dropping his hooks gently into the 
water a little beyond him, he guided them towards 
the broadside of the fish, and then giving a power- 
ful jerk, he, to his great surprise, whisked him 
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was safe in his creel. ..We had many 9 
before we could succeed in catching one,. 
the souter never missed; but at length we. 
upon the way; and so we proceeded with , 
guide, gently shifting our position in the Rip. 
we exhausted each particular spot, , until te 
souter’s creel would hold no more, and-ourg yw, 
more than half filled with trouts, most of, whi 
were about three quarters of a pound in weigh, 
and, very much delighted with the novelty of our 
sport, we made our way back to Melrose, by the 
western side of the Eildon hills, and greatly aste, 
nished our companion with the slaughter we had 
made, seeing that he had been out angling for a 
couple of hours in the Tweed, without catching a 
single fin. 
The Ale water is really a lovely stream ; but, 
perhaps, the beauties it displays all around the 
house of Kirklands, the charming residence of 
our much-valued friend, Mr. John Richardson, 
are more striking than most of the other ) 
it. The banks are steep and richly wooded, and 
the river sweeps around the grounds of Ki i 
so as almost to make a peninsula of them, 
house, of one of Blore’s Elizabethan plans, stands 
on a fine terrace, commanding a long reach of 
the river downwards, and the wooded park of 
Ancrum on its eastern side. In a most picta- 
resque spot, immediately under the eye, lies the 
church, with its neat and well-kept churchyard 
We know very few residences anywhere more 





| delightful ; and then the host himself !—a host 
| indeed in himself—for more highly relished as 
| his conversation must always be when it is en 


quite out of the water, and over his head, to the full | joyed here among the scenes that he loves, itis 
extent of the line; and owing to his force not being | yet such as might make us forget our situation, if 
sufficiently resisted, the worthy souter fell smack | in the midst of one of the most dull and barren 


on the broad of his back upon the green sward. 


| scenes of nature. The personal friend of Scott, 


On picking up the prize, it turned out to be one | and of every really intellectual being that.bas 
of those thin slabs which an expert carpenter cuts | existed, or that does exist, during his time,, 


off the side of a log that he is preparing for saw- 
ing, by squaring ; and certainly we must confess 
that, when stuck up on edge in the mud, at the 
bottom of the water, head and tail regularly up 
and down stream, its deceptive appearance was 
complete. 

This disappointment, which produced much 
laughter, only whetted the worthy souter’s desire 
to have fish somehow or other ; and, accordingly, 
having made our way up the stream as far as 
Midlem bridge and mill, we came to a very long 
gravelly-bottomed pool, of an equal depth all 
over, of from three to four feet. Here the souter 
seated himself; and, shortening both our rods, 
and fitting each of them with the three hooks 
tied back to back, he desired us to follow him, 
and then waded right into the middle of the pool. 
The whole water was sweltering with fine trouts, 
rushing in all directions from the alarm of our 
intrusion among them. But after we had stood 
stock-still for a few minutes, their alarm went 
off, and they began to settle each individually in 
his own place. ‘‘ There’s a good one there,” said 
the souter, pointing to one at about three yards 
from him ; and, throwing the hooks over him, he 


jerked him up, and in less than six seconds he 


| estimated by all of these as of the highest nae 
powers, he is of manners the most modest, simple, 
_and unassuming. Even at the risk of offending 
him, however, we must here introduce a small 
‘copy of verses, written to supply words to one, of 
the Scottish songs in our worthy and venerable 
friend Mr. George Thomson’s edition, which 
| prove that, in settling in Teviotdale, he was.qui 
fitted to take his place among its numerous poets 
| past, present, or to come ;— avait 


gd 
‘¢ OQ Nancy, wilt thou leave the town, H 
And go with me where Nature dwells? 
I’ll lead thee to a fairer scene saps 
‘Than painter feigns or poet tells. rs 
to) ae 
‘In Spring, I’ll place the snow-drop fair 
Upon thy fairer, sweeter breast; — 
With lovely roses round thy head, 
At Summer eve, shalt thou be drest. 


‘‘In Autumn, when the rustling leaf 
Shall warn us of the parting year, 


I'll lead thee to yon woody glen, !' **' bah 
The red-breast’s evening song to heats; 7d 


‘« And when the Winter’s dreary night mo 
Forbids us leave our a cot) 2" 
Then, in the treasure of thy mind) :190 soil 





Shall Nature’s. charms be all forgat July Je 
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nk of the stream, is somewhat picturesque, 
48 an air of antiquity about it which ren- 
jiteresting. Thomson, the poet of ‘‘ the 
.*'spent much of his time in the manse, 
Mr’ Cranstoun, the then clergyman of the 
"The house stands at no great distance 
“the wooded brink of the sandstone cliffs that 
g#eand overhang the river upon that side for 
yore than a mile. There are some caves in the 
tice Of the cliff, and in one of these, accessible 
thvough the brushwood from above, Thomson was | 
iad of sitting to indulge his reveries. His name 
starved on the roof, as it is believed, by his own 
gand. ‘The view he must have enjoyed from this 
his rocky retreat was extremely beautiful ; for, 
king perpendicularly down upon the stream 
vhich ran along the base of the cliffs, his eye 
wuld roam over the whole length and breadth of 
fie extensive haugh on the Ancrum side of the 
fiver, with the lawn and noble timber of the park 
ising from the farther side of it. The haugh is 
tat‘off at its lower end by the cliffs of sandstone 
ring grandly and picturesquely from the river’s 
wink, and these are curiously perforated with 
taverns, some of which open one into another. 
* The angling on the Ale about Kirklands and 
Anerum is quite excellent, as both Mr. Richardson 
and Sir William Scott can testify, though we do 
not understand that the trouts are very large. 
‘Ancrum (Almcrom, the crook of the Ale), the 
residence of our friend, Sir William Scott, is a 
woble, old, baronial Border place, which stands 
wn an elevation between the Ale and the Teviot. 
The park is extensive, and of very varied and 
beautiful surface, and the trees are old, and of 
the most magnificent growth. Some of the limes | 
até ‘peculiarly grand. The ancient mansion 
ftands on a wide terreplein, overlooking both the | 
park and the distant country; and Sir William | 
fas had the good taste to make an addition, in | 
vhich he has contrived to employ a large mass of 
masonry, which now looks to be the oldest part | 
the castle. Adjacent to Ancrum, and on the | 
faite side of the Teviot, but lower down, and just 
thove its junction with the Jed, stands the Mar- 
quis of Lothian’s place of Mount Teviot, exhibit- 
iig'a cheerful, smiling appearance, and having 
tttensive, well-disposed, and well-grown planta- 
tions around it, and covering the rising grounds 
isd behind it. 
i We now come to one of the most beautiful as 
low vell as most important tributaries of the Teviot ; 
ow ve mean the river Jed, which rises out of the 
ww Carter Fell. There it is that the scene of the 
col aicient ballad of “ The Young Tamlane” is laid. 
‘*Q I forbid ye, maidens a’, 
That wear gowd in your hair, 


To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 
For Young Tamlane is there.” 


And its neighbourhood is also rendered classical 
by thé Reidswire, which is a part of the face of 
the Carter mountain, about ten miles from Jed- 
bargh, celebrated as being the scene. of the con- 
fict described :im'the ancient ballad of “ The Raid 
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fillage of Ancram, which stands on the | the two Wardens of the Marches, for the redress- 
ing of wrongs and punishing of crimes, ended 
in bloody slaughter :— 





f the ‘Reidswire,” where a friendly meeting of 
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THE RAID OF THE REIDSWIRE. 


‘¢ The seventh of July, the suith to say, 
At the Reidswire the tryst was set ; 
Our wardens they affixed the day, 
And as they promised, so they met. 
Alas ! that day I'll ne’er forget ! 
Was sure sae feared, and then sae faine— 
They came theare justice for to gett, 
Will never green to come again. 


**¢ Carmichael was our warden then, 
He caused the country to conveen ; 
And the Laird’s Wat, that worthie man, 
Brought in that sirname weil beseem : 
The Armstranges, that aye hae been 
A hardy house, but not a hail, 
The Elliot’s honours to maintain, 
Brought down the lave o’ Liddesdale. 


**Then Tividale came to wi’ spied ; 
The Sheriffe brought the Douglas down, 
Wi’ Cranstane, Gladstain, good at need, 
Baith Rowle water, and Hawick town, 
Beangiddart bauldly made him boun, 
Wi’ a’ the Turmbills, stronge and stout ; 
The Rutherfoords, with grit renoun, 
Convoy’d the town of Jedbrugh out. 


** Of other clans I cannot tell, 

Because our warning was not wide— 

Be this our folks hae ta’en the fell,. 
And planted down pallioner, there to bide ; 
We looked down the other side, 

And saw come bocasting ower the brae, 
Wi’ Sir John Forster for their guyde, 

Full fifteen hundred men and mae. 


‘« Tt grieved him sair that day, I trow, 
Wi’ Sir George Vearonne of Schipsyde house ; 
Because we were not men enow, 
They counted us not worth a louse. 
Sir George was gentle, meek, and douse, 
But he was hail and het as fire ; 
And yet for all his cracking crouse, 
He rewd the raid of the Reidswire. 


‘** To deal with proud men is but pain ; 

For either must you fight or flee, 

Or else no answer.make again, 
But play the beast, and let them be. 
It was no wonder he was hie, 

Had Tindaill, Reedsdaill, at his hand, 
Wi’ Cukdaill, Gladsdaill, on the lee, 

And Hebsrime, and Northumberland. 


‘‘ Yett was our meeting meek eneugh, 
Begun wi’ merriment and mowes, 
And at the brae, aboon the heugh, 
The clark sat doun to call the rowes ; 
And some for kyne, and some for ewes, 
Call’d in of Dandrie, Hob, and Jock— 
We saw come marching ower the knows, 
Five hundred Fenwicks in a flock— 


‘* With jack and speir, andbows)all bent, 
And warlike weapons at their will : 
Although we were na weel content, 
Yet, by my troth, we fear’d no ill. 
Some to drink, and some stude still, 
And some to cards and dice them sped ; 
Till on ane Farnstein they filed a bill, 
And he was fugitive and fled. 


‘* Carmichaell bade them speik out plainlie, 
And cloke no cause for ill nor good ; 
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Then Tindaill heard them reason rude, 
And they loot off a flight of arrows. 


‘Then was there nought but bow and speir, 
And every man pulled out a brand ; 
‘A Schafton and a Fenwick ’ there : 
Gude Symington was slain frae hand. 
The Scotsmen cried on other to stand, 
Frae time they saw John Robson slain— 


What should they ery ? the King’s command 


Could cause no cowards turn again. 


** Up rose the laird to red the eumber, 
Which would not be for all his boast ;— 
What could we doe with sic a number— 
Fyve thousand men into a host ? 
Then Henry Purdie proved his cost, 
And very narrowlie had mischief’d him, 
And there we had our warden lost, 
Wert not the grit God he relieved him. 


*¢ Another throw the breiks him bair, 
While flatlies to the ground he fell ; 
Then thought I weel we had lost him there, 
Into my stomack it struck a knell ! 
Yet up he raise, the truth to tell ye, 
And laid about him dints full dour ; 
His horsemen they raid sturdily, 
And stude about him in the stoure. 


‘*Then raise the slogan with ane shout— 
‘Fy, Tindaill, to it! Jedburgh’s here!’ 
I trow he was not half sae stout, 
But anis his stomack was asteir, 
With gun and genzie bow and speir, 
Then might see mony a cracked crown ! 
But up amang the merchant geir, 
They were as busy as we were down. 


‘<The swallow tai!l frae tackles flew, 
Five hundredth flain into a flight ; 
ut we had pestelets enew, 
And shot among them as we might. 
With help of God the game gaed right, 
Fra time the foremost of them fell ; 
Then ower the knowe, without good-night, 
They ran with mony a shout and yell. 


‘* But after they had turned backs, 
Yet Tindaill men they turned again, 
And had not been the merchant packs, 
There had been mae of Scotiand slain. 
But Jesu! if the folks were fain, 
To put the buzzing on their thies ; 
And so they fled wi’ a’ their main, 
Down ower the brae, like clogged bees. 


‘* Sir Franeis Russell ta’en was there, 
And hurt, as we hear men rehearse ; 
Proud Wallington was wounded sair, 
Albeit he be a Fenwick fierce. 
But if ye wald a souldier search, 
Among them a’ were ta’en that night, 
Was nane sae wordie to put in verse 
As Collingwood, that courteous knight. 


‘* Young Henry Schafton, he is hurt ; 
A souldier shot him wi’ a bow ; 
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‘* But little harness had we there ; 
But auld Badreule had on a jack, 
And did right weel, I you declare, 
With all his Turmbills at his back. 
Gude Edderstane was not to lack, 
Nor Kirktoun, Newt6n, noble men! 
Thus all the specials I of speak, 
By others that I could not ken. 


** Who did invent that day of play, 

We need not fear to find him soon; 
For Sir John Forster, I dare well say, 
Made us this noisome afternoon, 

Not that I speak preceislie out, 
That he supposed it would be perril ; 
But pride, and breaking out of feuid, 
Garr’d Tindaill lads begin the quarrel.’’ 

Like most of these rivers, the upper part of the 
| Jed is devoid of wood, but its lovely stream sooy 
| becomes buried in the deep and impenetrahig 
shades of the grand remains of the ancient Cale. 
donian forest, which still extend themselyey 
along its banks. We, from experience, do nof 
hesitate to declare, that our wanderings 
these sylvan wildernesses have been productive 
of much more exciting sensations than thogg 
merely which might be engendered by the effeet 
of woodland scenery alone. Livery giant tres 
that spreads its wide leafy canopy abroad over 
our heads seemed to link as by association with 
centuries long gone by. We, for our own 
had no doubtthat manyof them beheld the retarp 
of our victorious Scottish army from Otterburne, 
moving with chastened step, under the 
affliction of the loss of their hero, Lord Douglas, 
which converted their triumph into mourning, 
and their march into a funeral procession, as we 
have had occasion to describe it in our Historical 
Romance of “The Wolfe of Badenoch.” 

The site of the ancient Jedburgh, which is said 
to have been founded in 845, lies about four miles 
above the present town, and nothing can be 
more romantic or beautiful than the whole of 
the great road in its way to the present town, 
both road and river winding among high banks, 
covered with the grand remains of the ancient 
forest. The Marquis of Lothian’s oid castle of 
Fernieherst, on the right bank, now partly it 
ruins, is one of the most interesting objects the 
lover of such antiquities can meet with. It was 
built by Sir Thomas Kerr in 1490, and it wass 
fortress of so much importance as to have under 
gone several sieges, by the armics of both coum 
tries. One memorable beleaguerment was by 
the Scottish forces, assisted by French auxiliaries, 


one of the French officers, has left a curious and 


who recaptured it from the English. Beaug6 


PEREELSTELBEEEES 


Seotland has cause to mak’ great sturt, 
For Jaiming of the Laird of Thow. 
The Laird’s Wat did weel indeed ; 

Ilis friends stood stoutlie by himsell, 
With little Gladstain, gude in need, 

For Gretein kend na gude be ill. 


very particular account of this siege, which, wé 
grieve to say, was full of erucl atrocities on the 
part of the Scots, in revenge for those formerly 
perpetrated by the English. The remains com 
sist of a large square tower, with a numberof 
picturesque subsidiary buildings. The old’ 
fashioned garden is curious and interesting, 004, 
altogether, we know few places where we should 
more willingly spend along summer’s day that’ 


‘* The Sheriffe wanted not gude will, 
Howbeit he might not fight so fast ; 
Beanjiddart, Hundlie, and Huntshill, 
There, on they laid weel at the last. 


Except the horsemen of the guard, 
If I could put men to availe, 

None stoutlie stood out for their laird, 
Nor did the lads of Liddisdail, 


own we should have liked it better previous to 








amidst the woods of Ferniecherst, and we pet 
present approach being made, by which « caxtieg®’ 
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now get up to the door of the building. It | 
then only be reached by a confined path, 
qhich made its devious way among the huge 
Among these, at the top of the ascent 
from the haugh below, stands the great oak called 
«fhe King of the Wood,”’ and on the haugh itself 
gands “The Capon Tree,” both of which we have | 
had occasion to notice in our edition of “‘Gilpin’s 
forest Scenery.” 
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The romantic character of this region is aug- 
mented by the curious caverns, apparently ar- | 
tificial, which are found on the banks of the Jed, 
st Hundalee, Lintalee, and Mossburn-ford. These 
vere supposed to have been used as places of re- 
eat and concealment in the olden times. The | 

where Barbour, in his “ Bruce,’’ makes the | 
Douglas lie, for the defence of Jedburgh, is at | 
Lintalee, about a mile from the town, and it was 
bere that he killed, in personal encounter, the | 
Ealof Brittany, the English commander, and | 
defeated his army with great slaughter. | 
Nothing can possibly be more romantic than | 
the approach to Jedburgh, by the winding road | 
wd merrily dancing river, the bottom for the | 
most part closely enclosed between steep, rocky, | 
wooded banks, but now and then expanding into | 
little grassy glades, where the sunshine has full 

to rest, and to produce a brilliant effect in | 
opposition to the deep neighbouring shades, or 
where night might spread a moon-lit carpet for 
the faeries to dance upon. And then, again, when 
the antique town bursts upon the eye, filling its 
little rock-and-wood-environed amphitheatre, and | 
rising backwards to the north from the sweep of | 
the river that half surrounds it to the south, with | 
the tower of its beautifal ruined Abbey rising | 
grandly over it, we pledge ourselves that the 
traveller will admit that he has seen few scenes | 
more interesting or beautiful. 

Jedburgh is one of those places which is unique | 
initself, and, notwithstandingourrule abouttowns, | 
would deserve to be more thoroughly described | 
than either our time or paper will allow us to do. | 
its important and exposed situation compelled it, | 
inthe ancient troublesome times, to be fortified | 
both within and without. At the upper end of | 
the town was a very strong castle, which now no | 
lnger exists, and most of the larger houses in the | 
place were fortified in the style of Bastel houses, | 
aud many traces yet’remain to enable the learned | 
atiquary to detect what it once was. Its old 
tame was Jedworth, corrupted into Jethart, and 
isinhabitants were always very warlike, wielding | 
huge pole-axe called “the Jethart staff,” with | 
Vhich they drove down all before them, and | 
thouting their resistless war-cry “ Jethart’s here!” | 

are supposed to have carried the fortune of 
the day at the affair of the Reidswire. Their bold- 
tess was excessive ; and the story is well known 
the Provost, who, in defiance of their powerful 
“ighbour, Kerr of Fernicherst, who espoused the 


| 





Castle wounded by the banditti, 
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citizens that fell into his hands. In our limited 
space, it would be vain to attempt to describe the 
Abbey; all we can say is, that it is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the Saxon and early Gothic 
that Scotland possesses. As a ruin ‘it is highly 
picturesque, and as 4 feature in this most roman- 
tic town it is invaluable. The houses towards 
the upper part of the burgh, or the “‘ Townhead,” 
as that quarter is called, are peculiarly worth 
notice. Mr. Chambers tells us that the very old 
houses of which it is composed have suffered few 





repairs, and no alterations, for generations, from 


their old-fashioned inhabitants, who form a society 
by themselves, and would by no means condescend 
to intermarry with the people at the lower end of 
the town, or the “Townfit,”’ as being moderns, 
and infinitely inferior to themselves in point of 
antiquity. We must confess that we beheld a 
railway planning up to Jedburgh with anything 
but equanimity. We speak as an antiquary, 
and we, in that character, predict, that the day it 
is opened, the romance of Jedburgh will be gone. 
Perhaps the most interesting relic in the town 
is the house where Queen Mary was laid up with 
that serious illness which so nearly carried her 
off, and which was the result of her almost incre- 


_dible exertion and fatigue in riding into Liddis- 


dale to visit Bothwell, who lay at Hermitage 
It has been 
constructed as a Bastel house; it has a plain 
barn-like appearance on the one side, and on the 
south side, where there is a large garden between 
it and the river, a square tower projects from the 
building, in which was Mary’s apartment, with 
that of her tire-woman immediately above. We 
had occasion to visit it recently, and were much 
gratified by being admitted by the ladies who 
inhabit it. We could not help figuring to ourselves 


_ the Queen lying in this truly sorry apartment, 


oppressed by her malady, and with every reason 


for her to believe that she would never see another 


chamber but the grave; and indeed it becomes a 
matter of question, whether it might not have 
been better for her if she had then and there 
finished her chequered career. The roof of this 
building is thatched, as were those of all the 
houses in the town, and it is one of the few 
thatched roofs that now remain. 

Jedburgh and its little vale are filled with 
gardens, which produce very superior fruit, espe- 
cially pears, which form a considerable article of 
sale for the inhabitants. Its air of retirement is 
altogether most fascinating. It is quite a place 
to inspire a youthful poet, and we doubt not that 
the circumstance of Thomson having received his 
earlier education here, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of wandering about amid Nature’s scenes, 
and filling his mind with her choicest pictures, 
animate as well as inanimate, may have largely 
contributed to foster his future peculiar poetical 
turn. We have heard and read wonder expressed, 


use of Mary against her son, seized on the | that he could paint somanythings of this kind with 


i 
' 
i 
; 
; 


Pursuivant who brought her letters, compelled | 
him to eat them at the cross, and then scourged | 


so accurate a pencil, seeing that the obesity and 
indolence of his more advanced life was so great, 


en derriere, with his bridle. Fernicherst | that he never went out, and that, consequently, 
Tedged this by hanging no less than ten of the | he could never have witnessed the animated scones 
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he describes. 
advanced life are different beings; and no one 
will persuade us that his angling, his bathing, 
his sheep-shearing, and other such pictures, were 
not originally studies from nature, or scenes early 
impressed upon his memory, which, when worked 
upon by a matured mind, produced those beauti- 
ful passages in his “ Seasons” on these subjects, 
with which we are all so well acquainted. And, 


again, the intellectual leisure of his lazy life in| 
London, when three-fourths of his time was spent | 


in bed, very easily explains the creation of those 
charming, dreamy pictures, of a different descrip- 
tion, with which that delightful poem, the “Castle 
of Indolence,’’ everywhere abounds. That his 
mind must have been filled with Scottish pictures 
is sufficiently evident from the following beauti- 
ful passage in his “Autumn ”’;— 


‘* And herea while the Muse, 
High hovering o’er the broad cerulean scene, 
Sees Caledonia in romantic view : 

Her airy mountains, from the waving main 
Invested with a keen diffusive sky, 

Breathing the soul acute ; her forests huge, 
Incult, robust, and tall, by Nature’s hand 
Planted of old; her azure lakes between 

Poured out extensive, and of watery wealth 
Full; winding deep, and green, her fertile vales ; 
With many a cool, translucent, brimming flood, 
Washed lovely from the Tweed, (pure parent-stream, 
Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric reed, 
With sylvan Jed! thy tributary brook, ) 

To where the north inflated tempest foams 

O’er Orca’s or Betubium’s highest peak !’’ 





Immediately below Jedburgh, on the right bank | 


of the stream, is the property of Hartrigge, 


lately purchased by our much-valued friend, Lord | 


Campbell. The family which possessed it pre- 
vious to him had called it Stewartfield, and we 
must say, that the practice of doing away with 
old names deserves nearly as much reprobation 
as the doing away with old places. Lord Camp- 
bell has very properly restored the ancient name, 
which so well associates itself with the ancient 
Caledonian forest, of which it formed a part. 
This estate, which runs along the right bank of 
the river, is beautifully timbered in many parts, 
especially in a charming retired glen to the east 
of the house, called the Tower Glen, where some 
of the trees are very large. This is a delightful 
retreat for a man to whom its possession is 
sweetened by the conviction that he owes it to his 
own intellectual exertions; and whilst his rank 


But a lad at school and a man in ; 
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rid ourselves of before we proceed farther. 

in the first place, we must honestly premisethar'? 
and not this journal, are alone and individual) ig 
sponsible for the opinions we shall utter, a 
second place, we must remark that we have hs 
the good fortune to be acquainted with Me 
Cowan, the new member of Parliament for the 
city, for above a dozen uf years, and that yy, 
have always entertained the highest respect e 
that gentleman and his opinions, having ee 
| the honour to fight with him in the Same 
ranks in the great cause of reform ; and 
there is no man whose return to Parliament, 
provided it had been freed from the COMSEQUEN¢gs 
concomitant on his present election, we should 
have hailed with greater satisfaction. In th 
third place, we must confess that, since the jp. 
tense occupation of official duties has precludeg 
the possibility of our any longer occupying 4 
place in the political arena, so very strange 3 
macadamization of parties has taken place, that 
any such Rip-van-winkle as ourselves would be 
presumptuous in pretending to offer anything 
like decided political opinions where so many 
local causes of division may have arisen in the 
Scottish capital, Our remarks, therefore, have 
solely to do with the intellectual view of the ques- 
tion ; and we earnestly entreat that they may be 
permitted to give pain or offence to no party or 
individual whatsoever or whomsoever, seeing that, 
on our part, they are in every respect most inno- 
cently intended ; and we may safely say, that 
they have nothing to do with Mr. Cowan’s sue- 
| cess, but entirely refer to what we hold to be the 
sad and irreparable loss of Mr. Macaulay. Has 
| not Edinburgh long rejoiced in the proud name 
_of ‘Modern Athens,” which was willingly ac- 
corded to her by every stranger, of whatsoever 
/country, who was acquainted with her natural 
| features, or the intellectual characteristics of her 
inhabitants ? And how came this last cause t 
operate ¢ Not merely because for some genera 
tions she possessed a set of men of whom those 
who were scientific gave impetus by their dis 
coveries to the whole sciences of Europe ; whilst 
our poets and fiction writers were delighting 
every part of the habitable earth with their pro- 
ductions ; and our critics were keeping both the 
science and the literature of the whole world 
/under wholesome subjection. We say that it 
was not merely from these causes that this most 











and his wealth are rendered all the more graceful | honourable title came to be applied to our north- 
and enjoyable by the conviction that they have | ern capital, but because science and literature 
been the rewards of upright, straightforward con- | were so generally diffused in her very streets, that 
duct, which always had the good of his country | they were breathed, as it were, in her very ay. 
honestly at heart, the few weeks of rural enjoy- | They were the merchandise, so to speak, in which 
ment in which he indulges here have their happi- | her inhabitants dealt ; and they were daily pat 


ness increased by the circumstance that they 
follow months of laborious attention to our na- 
tional affairs. 

And here the name of Lord Campbell, and its 
connexion with Edinburgh, awakens in us a 
train of thought on recent events, which we 
earnestly entreat not only our gentle and cour- 
teous readers, but all our readers, gentle or un- 
gentle, courteous or uncourteous, to permit us to 





sued, more or less, by every individual, of a 
ranks, each being more anxious than another ¢ 
secure a due share of them before night. : 
indeed, such a city, with such inhabitants, % 

well and fitly represented in Parliament, 00 g® 
ing freedom of election, by such names a8 
of Abercromby, Jeffrey, Campbell, and Mac 
from the choice of whom the very univers 
intellectual pursuit among the inhabitants § 
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if itself to be proved and established! How can ) 

* awaking from our period of slumber, and | 
jgoorant of the various small reticulations and | 
jecussations which seem now to have meshed all | 
© og_-how can we reason on the, to us, most 
gnaccountable apathy with which the citizens of | 
fainburgh have cast away, like a worthless | 
weed, Macaulay—perhaps, at this moment, the 
poblest and most powerful intellect that our | 
country can boast of—except by supposing that | 
ihe intellectual merchandise of which we spoke 
has been, for some time, so sunk in value as to be | 
no longer marketable, and that the brains of the | 
citizens have been clouded and their vision 
dimmed by a dense Beotian fog, which has enve- | 
loped the intellectual city, obscuring the very | 
smmits of her rock-cradled towers, and hiding | 
everything but the graceful snout of the tall uti- 
litarian gas chimney, to add to the opacity by its | 
moke. We believe that, if Punch might at any 
time have the desire to be peculiarly severe on 
Colonel Sibthorpe, he would, for the nonce, be- 
stow upon him the name of Solon, or Lycurgus ; 
and thus, we fear, have the citizens of Edinburgh, 
by their late rejection of Macaulay, wilfully con- 
verted that proud title of the “ Modern Athens” 
into an appellation of reproach, so cruel, that, 
“Nemo me impune lacesset,” let all strangers be- 
ware how they may use it in future, lest, by so | 
doing, they may compromise their personal safety. 

On the opposite side of the Jed, above a beau- 
tiful wooded bank that rises over the haughs be- 
low, is the charming retreat of Bonjedward. We | 
regret that we cannot trace the origin of this 
ancient name. It is now the property of the 
Hon. John Talbot. As we proceed downwards, 
the stream, as it approaches the Teviot, becomes 
more placid, making its way gently through 
rich arable fields, bordered here and there with 
trees, and joining the Teviot opposite to Mount 
Teviot. 

A very interesting relic of antiquity appears 
on Lord Campbell’s eastern march, in the old 
Roman road, which here traverses the country. 
Here the artist might be, at all times, sure of 
studies of picturesque groups of figures, from the 
vacant spaces at the sides of it being much fre- | 
quented by the gipsies, who are seldom molested | 
for encamping here. Farther to the eastward | 
are the woods and place of Crailing House, si- | 





| 
i 


i 


tuated on the Oxnam water, which, running | 
through the haughs of Crailing, joins the Teviot | 
atsome distance below the kirk. On the oppo- | 
tite or left bank of the Teviot is the village of | 
Nisbet. 
; The Kale water, already mentioned by us, 
ins the Teviot at some distance below Eckford. 
is river, after leaving the hills, waters, and 
fometimes overflows, a great part of a spacious | 
and valuable plain of 1200 acres. Below this | 
here is little to occupy us till we reach the ancient _ 
Ate of Roxburghe Castle, where a wooded knoll | 
and some fragments of ruin are all that mark | 
that it ever existed. This is, indeed, a point on | 


Which much might be said ; and, although it may | 


} 
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_the English and the Scots. 


| 


tow be said to be gone as effectually as if it had | 


TAT 


never existed, it was long one of the great strong- 
hold defences of Scotland, and many important 
passages of Scottish history are connected with it. 
It was often taken and retaken alternately by 
The historical fact 
of James II. laying siege to it in 1458, and, im 
his eagerness to recover it, superintending the 


operations in person, and losing his life by the 


bursting of one of his ill-constructed cannon, 
requires no notice, except we may mention 


that a thorn tree, in the Duke of Roxburghe’s 


park at Fleurs, marks the spot where he died. 
We find it much more interesting to dwell upon 
the times which are recorded in the ancient 
chronicles, and we much prefer giving the ac- 
count of the surprise of the castle and its reco- 
covery from the English by the Black Douglas. 
As we find this nowhere told so simply or so well 
as by Sir Walter Scott in his * Tales of a Grand- 
father,” we shall quote this most romantie story 
verbatim from that work. We must acknowledge 
that we do not consider these tales as the least 
meritorious of the great author’s works ; and we 
confess that, knowing as we did both the parties, 
now no more, we have recently been deeply af- 
fected by a reperusal of the ‘* Dedication to Hugh 
Littlejohn, Esq.,” which, conceived at the time in 
a tone of grave humour, has now received a melan- 
choly pathos from the sad concatenation of events 
which have occurred since 1828, when it was 
written :— 

‘* You must know Roxburghe was then a very large 
castle, situated near where two fine rivers, the Tweed 
and the Teviot, join each other. Being within five or six 
miles of England, the English were extremely desirous of 


retaining it, and the Scots equally eager to obtain pos- 
session of it. I will tell you how it was taken. 


‘« Tt was upon the night of what is called Shrovetide, 
a holiday which Roman Catholics paid great respect to, 


and solemnised with much gaiety and feasting. Most of 


the garrison of Roxburghe Castle were drinking and ca- 
rousing, but still they had set watches on the battlements 


_of the castle, in case of any sudden attack ; for, as the 


Scots had succeeded in so many enterprises of the kind, 
and as Douglas was known to be in the neighbourhood, 
they conceived themselves obliged to keep a very strict 
guard. 


‘¢ An Englishwoman, the wife of one of the officers, 
was sitting on the battlements with her child in her arms, 
and looking out on the fields below, she saw some black 
objects, like a herd of cattle, straggling near the foot of 
the wall, and approaching the ditch or moat of the castle. 


| She pointed them out to the sentinel, and asked him what 


they were. ‘ Pooh, pooh ! said the‘soldier, ‘ it is farmer 
such-a-one’s cattle’ (naming a man whose farm lay near 
to the castle); ‘the, goodman is keeping a jolly Shrove- 
tide, and has forgot to shut up his bullocks in their 
yard; but if the Douglas come across them before 
morning, he is likely to rue his negligence.’ Now these 
creeping objects which they saw from the castle wall 


_were no real cattle, but Douglas himself and his soldiers, 


who had put black cloaks above their armour, and were 
creeping about on hands and feet, in order, without being 
observed, to get so near to the foot of the castle wall as 
to be able to set ladders to it. The poor woman, who 
knew nothing of this, sat quietly on the wall, and ! 

to sing to her child. You must know that the name of 
Douglas had become so terrible to the English that the 
women used to frighten their children with it, and say to 
them, when they behaved ill, that they ‘would make the 
Black Douglas take them.’ And this soldier's wife, was 
singing to her child, . 
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“* Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.’ 

**¢You are not so sure of that,’ said a voice close beside 
her. She felt at the same time a heavy hand, with an iron 
glove, laid on her shoulder, and when she looked round, 
she saw the very black Douglas she had been singing 
about standing elose beside her, a tall, swarthy, strong 
man. At the same time, another Scotsman was 
seen ascending the walls, near to the sentinel. The 
soldier gave the alarm, and rushed at the Scotsman, 
whose name was Simon Ledehouse, with his lance ; but 
Simon parried the stroke, and, closing with the sentinel, 
struck him a deadly blow with his dagger. The rest of 
the Scots followed up to assist Douglas and Ledehouse, 
and the castle was taken. Many of the soldiers were 
put to death, but Douglas protected the woman and the 


child, I dare say she made no more songs about the 
Black Douglas,’’ 
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Again we retarn to Kelso and its lovely env. 
rons, to which much beauty is contributed by 
woods of the fine place of Springwood 
where the Teviot joins the Tweed ; and we 
finish this part of our subject by those 





lines from Teviot’s own poet, Leyden, jg his 


| “ Scenes of Infancy” :— 





‘* Bosomed in woods where mighty rivers run, 
Kelso’s fair vale expands before the sun ; 
Its rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 
And, fringed with hazel, winds cach flowery dell ; 
Green spangled plains to dimpling lawns Succeed, 
And Tempe rises on the banks of Tweed, 
Blue o’er the river Kelso’s shadow lies, 
And copse-clad isles amid the waters rise,” 


FURSTENRUUE. 


BY JOHN WILMER. 


As the hurricane, even whilst it blights and blasts, 
at the same time purifies, so Napoleon passed over Ger- 
many, mowing down antiquated prejudices and forms in 
which whole nations seemed petrifying, like so many fos- 
sil remains of ancient days. Thus the merging of so 
many small principalities into large monarchies pre- 
pared the way for a happy, though, as yet, only a par- 
tial change, which time, however, will surely complete. 
For if we cannot in candour but admit that the manifold 
resident towns of these petty sovereigns caused civiliza- 
tion to glitter and break, as it were, into more points 
and surfaces, and thus to irradiate a larger space—the 
undeniable advantage of the system—the distractions 
which these divisions and subdivisions caused weakened 
the whole body of the empire, and laid it ever open to 
foreign invasion—as was made but too evident in the 
easy Victories the French obtained on their first cam- 
paign in Germany; and the disadvantages resulting 
trom the system were no less evident in the maladminis- 
tration of the laws and finances of those several petty 
states, and the utter want of public security, both in the 
highways and byeways of life. When very small lords 
had very large fortresses, but very few men to man them 
—had very great need of money, and very small means 
of procuring any—energetic measures of any kind were 
scarce to be expected of them ; and it is but fair to the 
Germans to state, that many strong places, like Hohen- 
aspern in Wirtimberg, and Konigstein, now in the duchy 
of Nassau, then belonging to the electorate of Mayence, 
were garrisoned but by a handful of invalids when seized 
upon by Vendamme and Custines, who spent more 
powder in blowing up these strongholds than in tak- 
ing them. 

These courts, or semblances of courts, according to 
the virtues or vices, wisdom, or folly, or humour, of 
their several shadows of potentates, thus often presented 
the not incurious spectacle of a model or a satire ; more 
frequently that of a parody of the thing they aimed at re- 
presenting ; at any rate, the pride and pomp, sometimes 
even the vices of the mighty princes whom they aped, 
when transferred within such narrow limits, mostly took 
a tinge of the ludicrous, which lesser princes could only 
have avoided by adopting a simple mode of life, and by 


exhibiting those private virtues that command respeet 
whenever and wherever they are met with ; but this was 
a piece of good taste which the eighteenth century tg 
seldom exhibits in its annals. It is to a small court of 
this kind I would introduce my readers ; and, though 
not historical as to names or dates, or, perhaps, even a) 
solute facts, this tale will be found as faithful a delines 
tion of the objects intended to be brought before his 
It is, therefore, 
a matter of no moment whether we call the high and 
mighty lord we are about to mention, Gaugraf, Land 
graf, Wildgraf, Raugraf, Pfalzgraf, Markgraf, or Burg. 
graf, or by any other title ; be it suilicient to say, that, 
though not of the highest, he certainly did not rank 
among the least of the sovereigns subject to the empire; 
so we will at once style him Duke, and pass to the de 
scription of himself and his belongings. 

Of his possessions, if size alone be considered, there 
would, indeed, be but little to Say ; but, though not 
large, they contained a world of traditional and historical 
associations that made the grey towers and ruins—that, 
time-hallowed, loomed through the waving forests whic 
crowned the heights—a fund for the recorder of past 
lore, and an object of deep interest to the romantic a 
artistie mind. ‘True, the deep, tangled woods, that 
slowed in such bright and varied tints under the cheet 
ing autumnal sun, were rendered perilous to the poor 
pedestrian by hordes of vagrants, of every denominatioa 
and description, who infested the country, and met with 
no check adequate to their numbers and daring. The 
solitary wanderer was bold indeed who should have vel 
tured to climb the summits of the verdant hills, whenee 
he may have longed to gaze on the blue ocean of dix 
tance. The felon knight was, indeed, departed, but the 
vagabond still infested the crumbling walls of the ruined 
castle, as ready to spring thence on his prey a5 6 
were their first possessors, Germany, then, especially 
these small, weak states, presented strange and startling 
contrasts. Dark, frowning fortresses, enclosed - 
choice spirits—the poet, the thinker, and the soldier 
who expiated behind bolt and bar some trifling offenee, 
often the mere yictims of caprice or of @ 


view as if none of these were wanting, 
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iging their worst with impunity in God’s free air, | 
4 the face of his bright heaven, and of the laws, | 
ms was marked by tradition or a legend, sacred — 


ieee to fable. Such the land I would speak of— 

“jwely, yet full of faults—so dear to romance for these 
ey fanlts—Germany, such as it has long ceased to be, 
ol never will be again. 

The reigning Duke and Duchess of Imminghausen 
irkenburg Erlenstadt were no longer young; and neither, 
gold the almost vearly records of their appearance which 
ihe palace furnished be relied upon, had ever been good- 
wking ; still, the air and self-possession of one accus- 
ymed to homage spread over features and a presence 
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ceptible, had been one originally of great promise ; but, 
for want of proper guidance, his abilities and qualities 
became obscured by obstinacy, which would hardly 
yield to necessity, and rendered him witerly deaf ww 
counsel, 

The residence—as the town where the sovercign re- 
sides is invariably denominated in Germany—was very 
small, inasmuch as there was a fair view of the country 
beyond at either end of the principal street, that, namely, 
in which the palace stood, And a huge palace it was— 
grand in its proportions, severe in its architecture, may- 


_nificent in its details—but utterly out of keeping with 


' 


shat otherwise would have been insignificant, an air and | 


s grace which seldom failed of effect, until the Duke 


yneless shallowness of Serenissimo, as the town and the 
gart were went to style him. 
The Duchess, though short and stout, was erect like a 
\aypole, and stately asa swan, Let not this be thought 
terous. A very little observation will show that 
nity of mien is less dependent on natural than ac- 
ired forms ; inasmuch as we seldom see beauty alone 
enfer it, but constantly may behold how its harshest 


entrast cannot rob birth and station of this their un- | 


deniable privilege. 


the size and style of all around it, except, perhaps, the 
splendour of the mountain scenery which its windows so 


| freely commanded. The contrast with the small, ill-built, 
goke, when no look, however benign, could yeil the | 


worse kept, mean-looking houses of the town, was as 
painful to the eye as the absence of heavy, splendid 
pieces of architecture is in great and populated cities. 
In this town there were but three objects the eye could 
rest upon—the huge palace, which looked alone and de- 
solate in its glory—the barracks—and the town gates, 
two of which were built in the Doric style, and might 
have been the prelude to an Athens, and one, recently 


constructed, in the modern Gothic, which unfortunately 


' 
} 


Thus the Duchess had a lofty bearing, despite all the | 


hindrances Nature had put in her way, Her step was 


dow and stately as a Spaniard’s, and the frigid look of | 
ier pale blue eves was enough to freeze the thought on | 
the lip, and cause the conscious blush to rise to the | 


mest innocent temples. Under this awful look the heart 


ff its object misgave him, and memory involuntarily 


et to work in order to tax him with some possible de- 
rliction from propriety, some want of respect due to 
tthe or place, some crime of /éze étiquette—such mis- 
dmeanours being the most severely viewed at the court 
f fmminghausen. 


lading feature, or, more properly speaking, the engulph- | 


ng, all-absorbing quality of the Duchess’ mind ; for it 


iad most literally engulphed all the other qualities, good 


a —) 


came down the very first time that a high, heavily-laden 
cart attempted to pass it. As it had been achieved from 
a design by the prince’s own hand, the court hushed up 
the affair with all haste, and it was an understood thing 
at the palace to consider the event as connected with 
some revolutionary principle, and the carter as an emis- 
sary of the Jucobins in disguise. Ilow far this hype- 
thesis would bear the test of a closer investigation, was 
a question not likely to arise at the palace, where it was 
considered the very highest breach of decorum to inves- 
tigate or question anything whatever ; and if any flitting 
notion seemed more particularly to need elucidation, this 
the Duke settled, finally and for ever, by a bon-inot, 


from which there was no appeal, in matters great or 
Pride—the mere pride of birth and station—was the | 


o bad, with which it had pleased nature originally to | 


eidow her, and completely neutralised the impulses of a 


tart at once kind and sincere, and warped a spirit that | 
Thus a fund of vir- | 


wuld otherwise have been just. 


tues that might have made life pleasant to herself, and | 
@deared her to others, was swallowed up in that one — 


mighty prejudice, which, though she was excellent in 


many ways, caused her to be more feared than loved in | 


the limited circle which to her was a universe. 

To this description it need scarce be added, that high 
mental acquirements were without the range of either. 
This deficiency was, in the Duchess, rather betrayed by 


the absence than the presence of any particular form of 


Mt; but in the Duke it became very conspicuous, 
from his perpetual attempts at display. The Duke and 
shad always lived in harmony, which the pro- 
respect each entertained for the dignity of the 

, had maintained through every trial, and in this, as 
"many other respects, pride had greatly assisted, if 
™ mainly incited, toa moral end. The only fruit of 
talm union had been a son, who, strange to say, 
Smed gifted by Nature with all the fire which she had 
the parents. His nature, warm, impulsive, sus- 





small. 

Yet pleasant withal to this day are the large, shady 
parks of such residences, ever open to the public, and 
where, within sound of the trickling fountains, or the 
tiny waterfalls, the German student dreams his first 
dream of love—the future poet indites his first lines— 
the young artist ventures his first sketch—and the idler, 
whose glance roves from height to height, from ruined 
tower to tower, first gets attracted towards history's 
grave page. The gravel is smoothly kept—the flowers 
sweetly scent the air—the friendly bench is invitingly 
placed on a rising knoll, whence the eye can scan the ex- 
tensive views around, and all for the use of the most 
ragged old woman, the wooden-legged soldier, the weary 
and heated artisan, as well as for the highest. There 
anxious mothers need scarcely dread the nursery-maid’s 
carelessness—their darlings are safe as they play around 
the bench where she sits knitting; and the old man 
may smoke his afternoon’s pipe, or take his nap, without 
fear of interruption. Here, too, fond vows have been, 
and will yet be exchanged ; but, perhaps, to be more 
conscientiously kept, more truly spoken, than in more 
crowded purlieus, 

On a certain 12th of May, 17—, the Duke and 
Duchess were taking their customary walk in the pic- 
ture-gallery, whose length was well calculated to afford 
the comfort of a promenade, whenever the weather pre- 
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vented the court from stirring out ; it served often, too, | you have bonnet powder ; it is @ new fashion oR wil 


as a reception-room, though not officially styled such, | 
and was habitually the scene of all the ducal domestic | 


cogitations. Though the hour was yet early, the 
Duchess was already stately in her hoops and high 
red heels, already very highly rouged, and her head- 
gear preternaturally elevated, her air serious and col- 
lected as ever. The Duke’s hair, just fresh from the 
hands of the court frisewr, spread like the fluttering 


wings of some huge bird on either side his head, and | 


sent volumes of scented powder around him at his every 
movement, and ever and anon he shook it gracefully, 
as, from his snuff-box, whose lid exhibited her portrait 
surrounded with diamonds, he offered his consort a 
pinch, with amiable condescension. 
taken a few silent turns up and down the gallery, when 


the Duke observed, with his peculiar abruptness of 


manner, which was apt to startle the uninitiated— 


They had thus | 


introduce to the world.’ Bonnet powder—gey ths, 
my dear, there’s no denying it, is very new pe 
rich, Everybody laughed extremely, I am afraig 
don’t laugh, my dear.” = 

“Oh yes,” said the Duchess, forcing a faint Sigele 
from the innermost regions of her throat ; « very funny, 
Eh! eh! very droll.” 

“Then, my dear, allow me,” offering a pinch of 
snuff to his obliging spouse. ‘ It was no later than 
yesterday I said to the master of the ceremonies, ‘jf 
you were a dentist, what would you do? He was per- 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘would you yg 
draw Time’s tooth, that does, so much evil ? Ha! ha! 
ha! but you don’t laugh, Duchess.” 


plexed—distressed. 


“Ah! ah! feebly echoed the lady ; “ very strange ; 


_ but you are sometimes a little hard upon one.” 


“Do you know who was presented to me this morn- | 


ing, my dear?” 


“cc 999 .) . < TelyV t . . . . . . 
How should I: the Duches gravely remarked. coigus superiority which his exalted notion of his oy 
“I never permit myself to inquire into your movements, | abilities so often eave him 
| b> te > . 


my good lord: I am quite content to wait for what it 
may be your will and pleasure to communicate.” 

“ You are, indeed, a model of a 
was, in his jovial humour, about to say “ wife ;” but he 
checked himself in time, and added, gracefully bowing, 
“of a princess. However, it is no state secret, so I 
may let you into it. It was Von Adlersklau. He 
wishes to become an officer in my guards—a likely lad 
—wants air, and so forth ; but we'll take care of that. 
However, what do you think I told him ¢’’ The Duke 
intently gazed into the Duchess’ faint blue eyes in the 
very justifiable hope she would not anticipate too clearly 
the bon-mot with which he meant to astonish her, 

“ Your Liehden is so very witty, [ cannot presume to 





guess,”’ replied his consort. 

“ You give it up; you cannot find it out. 
said to him, ‘ Are you a hand at riddles ? 
fairest reckoner in the whole world ? 
—mortally posed. Iwas generous. ‘ Death,’ said I; 
‘for he makes all people pay the same debt, and lets no 
one off” Eh! eh! eh! I can’t help laughing even 
now.” 


| ceeded, 
Well, I 
Who is the | 
He looked posed | 


“Hard ! I should hope so !’ and here the Duke drey 
himself up to his full height, which was considerable, 


_and looked down on his tiny Duchess with all the cop. 


?? the Duke | 


Here the conversation flagged ; for having informed 
the Duchess of his latest bons-mots, he had nothing more 
to say, and they walked side by side, absorbed, as it 
might have seemed to casual observers, in thought, bat 
in reality vainly striving to catch at any. At last the 
Duke said, as his eye chanced to light on one of the 
pictures that adorned the gallery— 

“Do you remember, my dear, the remark I once 
made about that portrait ? I know it caused mach 
merriment at the time, but I cannot, for the life of me, 
recollect what it was.” 

“Tt is that of a princess who married an hereditary 
prince of your house, but whose son, not husband, sue- 
But for that posthumous prince—that child 
which she holds in her arms—your house would have 
been extinet.” 

“True ; very true,” said the Duke, with a vacant 
expression of countenance ; then it suddenly lighted ap 


| with renewed animation, as he exclaimed, “ I have t— 
I have it ; some one or other was prosing about his 


The Duchess dutifully chimed in ; but her cachinna- | 


other but the Duke would have suspected its sincerity ; 
in fact, the Duchess would have been tempted to think 
Serenissimo’s jokes both stale and stupid in any other 
but a ducal mouth ; but her besetting sin here turned 
to a virtue ; for it blinded her to her husband’s absur- 
dity as completely as Cupid’s bandage has ever done. 
“Very good; was it not ?”’ said the Duke, still 
laughing, though he had been in the habit of repeating 
this joke for the last twenty years. The Duchess bent 
her head in silent assent, and the Duke continued-— 
“but not, withal, quite so fresh as what I said at our 
last reception to Countess Dassel’s niece, who is on a 
visit to her, you know. She was complaining that her 
bonnets and caps were ruined by the journey, and had 
arrived a perfect jam, because her husband had insisted 
on their being sent by the wain instead of taking them 
in their own travelling carriage, as she wished. Seeing 
her so pathetic on the subject, I said, by way of con- 
solation, ‘ Madam, be not distressed ; instead of bonnets, 





journey to Italy, and the arts, and the pictures, and 
galleries there, and telling us long stories about m«- 


tion sat so strangely on her grave, solemn face, any | donas in a chair, and madonas in straw hats, and 


'madonas with pearls. 


It was in this gallery.+ ! 
stopped short before this very picture, and said, poiml 
ing up at the same time, ‘ And this, sir, is the lady, 
child, and cherry ;’ for, observe, my dear, that hug 
bunch of cherries which my infant ancestor holds in bs 
hand. Would you believe it, my dear ; though every 
one else laughed, the stranger did not, but stared atm 
like a wild Indian.” 

The Duchess again complacently simpered ; bt the 
portrait had awakened other thoughts in her mind ; 
and, after a short pause of courtesy, perceiving her 
had nothing more to add for the time being, she 1 
marked, with some emphasis, “ Only sons should mamty 
early.” 

“Yes; young men are skittish things,” answered 
the Duke ; “‘ may I,’’ presenting his snuff-box, fro 
which the pinch, whether wanted or not, me 





refused. “ The first thing they do is—but I ; 


to shock you, my dear——-” The Duchess: 


aw 
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ef apy and looked, thouch one might have deemed the 

sme impossible, etiffer than before. 

a fteis very immoral, and all that sort of thing,” 

gil the Duke ; * but then you must make allowances— 

i oar station.” 

6a,” sighed the Duchess; “but how many a 
. has failed through these same follies which 


edant of this very peril.” 

&Sarely you do not fancy we are about to lose our 
Prince,” said the Duke, sharply. 

# Heaven forbid ! but such dispensations have come 
won the highest familics quite unawares ; and our 


wang prince should secure the continuation of your 





ine, since it has pleased heaven to bestow but one son 


ange ; oe | us.” 


«True; most true,” said the Duke, assuming an 


sir of deep thought as he gazed on the Duchess ; ** you 
e drew . ‘ i] , ‘“s . 
bi ae right ; but where to find the bride, and on so short 
€ a. anotice—for the case is imminent ; there’s no time to 
; »: the Prince is past twenty.” 
‘soe lose ; the ] , 


“The house must of course be unexceptionable,” said — 


the Duchess ; “ unluckily I have no niece.” 

“Very unlucky,” said the Duke ; “ but the Prince 
has expensive tastes. Ido not think money should be 
hst sight of altogether in this affair.” 

éThere’s the reigning Duke of L——; he has 
syeral princesses, and would not, [ am sure, refuse.” 


my house has ever been refused ; but,’ he added, in 


| once his usual urbane tone—for he was at bottom a good- 
mach nitured man—* but there are too many fair daughters.” | 
f me, “And,” said the Duchess, musingly, “they are | 
cousins to the Emperor. Should, perchance, the young 
ditary people disagree, this circumstance might be awkward.” 
1, suc- “Very true,” assented the Duke. ‘ There’s the 
child oly daughter of our neighbour the Connt of B—— ; 
have she is beautiful and accomplished, and rich besides.” 
“Yes,” said the Duchess ; ‘ but I think there is a | 
vacant faw somewhere about the middle of their genealogical 
ted up tree,” and she shook her head thoughtfully. 
e it— “About the middle!” said the Duke, coaxingly ; 
it his “that’s rather distant ; for my part, [ wouldn’t mind 
s, and it. By the way, my dear, the young Baron Silberbach 
t ms 8 just returned from the university, you know. He 
, and was presented to me the other day as a first-rate 
pen I vholar in all sorts of abstruse things ; so [ said, «Tl | 
point pat you a scientific question, young man, that may 
lady, thance to pass your wisdom. What’s that thing on 
huge arth and in heaven that’s always equidistant 7’? He 


in bs was silent ; he looked confused. ‘ Why, the middle,’ 
oy aid I; ‘the middle, to be sure” He did laugh, my 
dear, and so heartily too, it would have done your heart 
good to sec him. I have taken a great faney to him ; 


pind ; #1 have promised him.” 

The Duchess listened patiently to the stale joke her 
tasband favoured her with for the hundredth time in 
that very gallery up which she was majestically sailing, 
and even waited to hear if he would add anything more, 


‘mnected with him, then resamed— 
™ What say you to the Princess Helena of M 


natty 
were 
from 
was 
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the Bishop of F , her uncle, she 1s expected to 
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“Refuse! said the Duke; “refuse! No one of. 


tmee youth he is, and shall have advancement here, | 


With the punctilious respect she maintained on all points | 


“is but seventeen, and I am informed, at the death | 
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inherit something handsome. She is of a very qtéat 
house, so far as illustration goes, but which isto fa 
off, and not in a position to protect her hYa way ever 
to trouble our son ; so that he, at any rate, would* have 
every chance of happiness in this alliance, What say 
you, iy dear Lord ? for your opinion ean alone guide 


_us all to a happy issue.” 
nn may, but princes should not, think lightly of, on 


‘Well, my dear, I was jnst thinking she’d do very 
well in every respect. She has never seen me, you 
know, so my wit will come quite fresh and pungent 
upon her. 

“Tt is not worth mentioning the matter to Prinee 
Henry,” said the mother, “because he ean have no 
possible objection.” 

* And if he had,” said the Duke, “don’t we know 
best what’s for his good and pl asure 2? We'll take 
him by surprise, and call it ‘wn marriage en eorprise.? 
Eh! eh! eh! Very good ; but I think it is time to 
reconduct you to your apartments, Pray, remember, 


however, tliis is a state secret ;. §6 be silent. Vil send 


for the minister no later than to-day about it.” 
Thus lightly, and without granting them any part or 


parcel in the affair, was the whole life of two beings 
| decided upon, and that, too, in its very dawn. True, 


men often determine on measures as grave, without 
more, or, perhaps, even so much ground for election ; 
but every man is more prepared to abide by his own 
folly than even by the wisdom of others. The German 
proverb, ** Man’s will is his paradise,” fully bears out 
this view of the case, more especially in that country 
where the saying originated, 

Before all the necessary preliminaries were settled, 
the dower fixed, and the rights of the future Princess 
clearly defined, there were as many journeys to and fro, 
as Many enyoys to scour the country, as many diploma- 
tic ruses and finesses on either part, to grant as little, 
and obtain as much as could be extorted from the other, 
as though the weal of nations depended on an event of 
so strictly a domestic nature. It was, however, brought 
at last to a happy Issue, aiter having le arly split on 4 


h were luckily and adroitly removed by 


rock or LWO, whie 
the deep sagacity and profound policy of the court of 
[mminghausen—abetted, perhaps, by the desire fathers 
cencrally experience, whether Princes or not, to get rid, 
as soon as possible, of their marriageable daughters. 
One awkward accident marred somewhat the majesty 
of the discussion. The bearer of important dispatehes 
from the Minister to the Duke’s agent at the court of 
the bride eleet’s fath r, a tall sturdy soldier in the 
Duke’s own uniform, was stopped whilst crossing a wood, 
and cleaned ont of his documents, twenty-four kreutzers, 
and some bread and cheese, the only things besides that 
his pockets contained. ‘To fly thus in the face of the 
Duke’s own regimentals was too much audacity for the 
court to believe in ; and it was the re contidently asserted 


‘that a neighbouring court, anxious to diseover the secrets 


of the Duke, had been the hidden instigators of this out- 
rage. But some there were among the unprivileged to 
appear at court, who were sceptical enough on this head 
to affirm the missing dispatches were one day discovered 
in the basket of a female vagrant, enwrapping seme 
pounds of butter which she had brought to market : a 
fact, however, studiously kept from the knowledge of the 
Sovereign by the prime minister, who was quite enough 


of a courtier to know how disagreeably such a triviality 
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ter to his own use, and commitied the tell-tale papers to 
the flames. 

The difficulties that, at one time, nearly broke off the 
whole affair were these :—The Duke, once struck with 
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wou!d jar with the self-exaltation to which the reigning | the smiling plains, yellow with the ripening 


family was addicted. So he wisely confiscated the but- | chance she indulged in some bright, warm vidal we 


piness, such as it is youth’s sweetest privilege to enter 
tain ; and whilst gaging on the happy laughing fages g 
the young virgins and children who greeted her with 
flowers, and songs, and smiles, as she proceeded 





the notion that his house might, by any untoward acci- | the high street and across the square before the 
dent, eome to an end, becoming ardently desirous of | she, perchance, dreamed of childish glee like their's 
possessing grand-children as speedily as might be, was | but at sight of the huge, dull palace ia which her ine 


very averse from any delay in the execution of the mar- 


| were henceforth to be spent, and of the group assembh. 4 


riage scheme ; but the female relations of the bride were | on the majestic flight of steps of this provincial Ver 

’ ° . 2 e > } e F . ; . . e : ” 
equally anxious to gain time for the making up ofa | sailles, well might her heart sink within her, Pige, 
handsome ¢rousseru, and the eagerness of both parties | stood the Duke, with his face set on the half crin, in ay, 


well nigh defeated their purpose altogether. 


| ticipation of his intended witticisms, and their effect oy 


Now this was a graver point than may at first be | a new, and, he had reason to hope, perfectly complacent 
supposed. It was not a mere matter of months, bat | listener. There, also, stood the Duchess in prodigious 


years, which this question implied. In Germany, slow 


hoops, just got up for the occasion, and with heart gor. 


and methodic par exeellence, they are far from proceed- | tainly overtlowing with maternal benevolence, yet jogk. 
ing at the galloping rate of our own more practical coun- | ing as prim and rigid as one of the monumental eftigics 


try in this or any other matters, 
classes of society, two or three years are generally al- 
lowed on such occasions for necessary preparation—such 


as getting up the linen, and securing and furnishing the | 
And many a union has been delayed, to the | 


lodging. 
writer’s knowledge, beyond that period, by tritling diiti- 


Throughout all | in her family vault. Near her was the Prince, in a yery 


| stiff uniform, than which it would be dificult to imag 


‘a more unfavourable disguise to a tall, well-formed per- 


culties occuring in these seemingly trivial circumstances, | 
But if, on the one hand, this does not argue much in | 


favour of German passion, on the other it speaks volumes | 


for their truth and stedtastness. Another moral, too, it 
clearly points out, namely, the scantiness of suitable lodg- 
ings in the provincial towns, and the impossibilty, under 
whatever pressure of circumstances, of procuring any 
thing impromptu in that country ; and in this, as in 
many other respects, notaing can be more chastening 
to an impaticnt spirit than a prolonged sojourn in Ger- 
many, 

The Duke, however, triumphed in this instance, and 


the ceremony was to take place within the twelyemonth, | 
The last persons made acquainted with the important | 


event projected, at either court, were those destined to 
figure as principal characters in the pageant. 


Neither | 


remonsirated ; for they kuew too well the fruitlessness | 
of such a measure: but the announcement acted very | 


differently on each. The Princess, trained to passive 
tion ; and utterly inexperienced in general in the world’s 
ways, she felt no misgiving of any kind. But the 
Prince, who, as we have elsewhere said, was wilful and 
headstrong, hated, from the very hour her name was first 
mentioned to him, one whose only and most involuntary 
fault was being, as it were, forced upon him, 

When the young Princess appeared at his father’s 
court, she produced an unfavourable impression on most 
of her beholders. Timid, bashful, awkward, and un- 


| 
| 


! 


son; keeping his head artificially erect, as if sume dis. 
agreeable perfume threatened his high and mighty olfae. 
tory organs, powder masking the rich brown of his lum. 
riant locks, and a cold formality checking all the grace 
and warmth of youth. 

Immediately behind the Duke stood the prime minis. 


ter; a short, fat, and very important personage, poe 


' sessed of a mysterious look, a diplomatic smile, and 4 
-nod of such promise, that, although endowed with no 


thing else in the wide world beyond these gifts of Nature 


or of Art, they sufficed to elevate him to his present bigh 


post at the court ; and, indeed, would have been sudi- 


cient to make his fortune in a larger sphere, had heaves 


| willed to place him in such a one. 


Next came the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, a tall, thin, sowr-locking specimen 
of bustle and ariegance, always in a hurry himself, aud 
scaring others by his nervous excitement about nothing, 
He was an immense favourite at the palace ; without him 
nothing could proceed—he was the very corner-stone of 
its semblance of life. 

A few more courtiers were grouped respectfully bebind 
the Duke, whom it is needless to describe, At the 


obedience from earliest infancy, dreamed not of opposi- | Duchess’ rear stood a small but formidable knot of dow- 


‘agers; of whom it might have been suspected that they 


| 


| 
' 
| 
} 
| 


j 


| 


| 


had been selected by that great lady’s doinestic prudence, 


-as not likely to turn the male heads at the palace. 


re . ’ . . ’ 

They were, indeed, strange samples of the female world 
at [inminghausen ; with cheeks rouged to the colour of 
their carriage wheels, and their heads nodding beneaid 


a weight of flour and starch, sufficient to have maintained 


a few starving villagers fur a week, and fabries of such 
fanciful compositions that it might have puzzled a em 


jormed, although the delicate contour of her person and | jurer to guess what they might be meant to represent, 


face bore, to the connoisseur, a promise of future beauty, | But if their head ge 


ar wore difficult to unravel, their 


that beauty, as well as her merits, whatever they might | countenances were not difficult to read aright ; and tbe 
be, seemed, as yet, but in the bud; nor did the young | acidity, in all its grades and degrees, might have bees 
Prince feel any interest in her possible development, the | well studied by any curious physiognomist, 


rather, perhaps, that a riper stage of female loveliness 
had already taken possession of his fancy. 
The Princess, having been wedded by proxy, had ar- 


rived at her new home with a seemly train of attendants, threshold of her new home. dhe guessed 


Without having the slightest pretension’ total 


‘science, the youthful Princess felt a chill at her het 


assembled to r. ceive her on 


at a glance 


as her eye fell on those 


for the most part belonging to her future lord’s house- | who the Duchess was, though she had never befare be- 


hold. As she beheld the belt of mountains that girded | held her ; and her first impulse was te throw 


herwlf a 
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arms and call her mother. The Duchess perceived | which her ladies took care to prime her. She could 

intention in time to avert the proffered embrace, and | scarce be said to desire it ; yet, as it was a breach of 
‘ coldly saluted the paling cheek of the poor young thing courtesy in the Prince to omit it, «he felt wounded at 
suf shom, at that very moment, her every feeling yearned | his non-appearance, and was more frightened than ever 
with jwards, as toa long-lost, long-missed, and at last re- | by the manifold insinuations, which the geod nature of 
long gored objcet of affection ; for the Duchess had missed a | the ladies did not spare her, with regard to his peeu- 
ae, 





daughter sadly, and had felt, what sovereigns, yreat or liarities of taste and temper, and those of his family. 


ir’ small, are mosily doomed to teel—that an heir can hardly | They rendered, indeed, justice to the Duchess’ purity 
deine be a child. But how could the bashful, shrinking , of character ; but, vould virtue ever seem formidable, 
abled girl guess Ural such kindly thoughts were eutertained | the description of it in that lady would have succeeded 
Ver. afher, When she in vain sought a sympathising glance | in achieving the teat, 
here ” the Duchess’ pale, china-blue CYCS. She stole One | When Helena prepared tor the reception, she felt as 
sa. gwid look at the future arbiter of her days; his air of | though the pearls that encircled her slender throat were 
ct oy ineffable contempt needed no interpreter, and the poor | stones of ponderous weight, and her long, thin hands 
acent Princess, half child as she yet was, read it aright, An | and arms looked as if they shrunk from the golden 
gious gider, a less pure mind, might have resented the scorn | bands that clasped them. She was so pale with sup- 
; eer. of ber charms which his cooluess implied, Not so Helena; | pressed emotion, not all the rouge expended on her 
look. she merely conceived a vague terror of the future with- | cheeks could conceal the tact, and not all the drops fall 
Ligies out being exactly conscious on what bayis this terrer was | the flacons in the palace could still the throbbing of her 
very funded, The Duke's friendly manner alone gave her | pulses, or give assurance to her steps, as, leaning on the 
agine sufficient courage and presence of mind to go through | Duke's arm, she entered the grand saloon, which, as she 
per the rest of the programme ; and thankful she was when | was informed, had been newly arranged for her mare 
@ dis. led to her chambers at last, riage, never having been altered before from the period 
Olfac- The rooms set apart exclusively for her own use were | of the Duke’s accession down to that very day, It was 
lusu- most elegantly furnished ; and there was a certain bou- | fitted up in a cold, formal style, with hangings of purple 
grace dor, hung with white silk on which stood out roses and | damask, and furniture to match, 
rosebuds in embroidered relief, having a deep bay win- | — Ilelena was not, indeed, of a royal house ; but still 
Dinis- dow overlooking the pleasant shady grounds, and far, far | her father’s court was on a more enlarged scale than 
po beyond, through the vistas, were seen the distant hills and that over which she had the prospect of one day pre- 
and a the valleys winding between them, Helena came from | siding ; and she was so struck with the difference, that 
h no thenorth of Germany, where Nature assumes not such | her looks betrayed her surprise, 
‘ature majesty of torm, nor such variety of colouring ; and with | © You find the rooms crowded ¢” the Duke kindly 
| high the volatileness of her age, she clapped her hands with | inquired, 
sufh- joy at being the mistress of such a bower, and forgot, tor |“ Oh, no!” she frankly exclaimed, “I expected to 
eaveu the moment, all the conditions aiunexed to its possession. | see many more people.” 
- Mas- Alas! La Rochefoueault has spoken but too truly, ‘ For- | The Duke was not so obtuse but he understood her 
cLMmen tune gives not her favours, but sells them ;’ and could | feeling of disappointment, and not a little mortified ; he 
, aud ve but keep the fact in mind, or be able to trace its force | answered somewhat huttily, ** Do you know what makes 
thing, in every instance, how very seldom should we find it | che difference between a market place and a reception 
i him worth our while to envy greatness. | hall ¢” 
one of But Helena was not long allowed to remain thus obli- | The Princess innocently pleaded ignorance, 
vious of her fetters, ILer ladies presented themselves to | Then mark—it is this—the one is for the many-—~ 
ein! her notice—ihey might more properly haye been termed | the other for the few, to bring their wares to, and get 
t the dvennas, for formality was written legibly in every wrin- | the best price they can for them—that's why you find 
* dow- le of their faded countenances, The Princess, at sight | this room not quite so full as, perhaps, you were led to 
| they of them, felt her innocent joy vanish away ; and they | expect by the people that thronged your passage this 
lene, noting her change of aspect, not untruly laid it to the | morning.” 
alace. account of a personal dislike to themselves, which they | The Princess perceived she had offended, and her 
world were quite ready to return inkind. Helena turned from | shyness pointed out to her the wisest method on such 
our of her boudoir, which she meant to reserve for her own pri- | occasions ; she remained silent. 
neal vacy, and entering her dressing room, patiently endured | — But the generally placable Duke soon turned again to 
ained avery long lecture, couched in the way of advice, on the | her, and said, keeping her the whilst in the embrasure 
f such duties of her future life in general, and of that evening | of a door, the conscious object of universal seratiny, 
A Con ia particular, when there was grand reception at the | * What would you do if you were a dentist ¢” 
sent. palace in honour of her arrival. Yet, even whilst seem- | The Princess, blushing up to her eyes, confessed she 
their ing to listen with gravest attention, the Princess’ ima- | had no notion. 
| their gation was revelling in the distant hills whose undula- |“ Well,” said the Duke, triumphantly, “ would you 
» been tions her eye could follow from where she sat, and her | not pull out Time’s tooth, that does so much evil 7’ 
heart bounded at the mere thought of climbing to their |“ Now,” observed, in a whisper, a young fellow to a 
thal Mmits, vr rowing on the clear, small lake she could | friend near him, “ | warrant Serenissimo is letting fly 
heart just get a tempting glimpse of through the dense trees | the first arrow from his quiver at the Prinegss. I 


my the of the park, plainly see the word ‘ tooth’ still hovering on his Jips. 
dhe pleaded fatigue to be permitted to dine in her | I always know exactly the particular joke he is telling 

Wn wpariment, Her nerves, rather than her heart, | by the peculiar expression of his mouth.” 
at the idea of the Prince’s probable visit, for! * Serenissimo does love to repeat that joke, it is trug, 
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a little often ; but hush, my friend, these are perilous | must be firm, were it only out of respect to my ¢ 
matters to talk of within these walls. Serenissimo is, | who is borni‘ D . You see my position, T cane 














indeed, indulgence itself, still . By the way, the | permit L and C to pass before Me's apd 

Princess, now I see her better than I could this morning | Wolfstein, if you manage this for me as I devine) Beam 

in her travelling attire, will be pretty a year hence | be grateful, very grateful,” pressing, significantly; the 

or so.” . | hand he had seized, despite the great man’s endcavieny 
“‘ It will be too late, I greatly fear,” said the other ; | to keep it out of reach. 

“ look how sternly the Prince eyes her.” _ “ Now,” pleaded a third, “ remember, Wolfstein; vow 
A little farther two other gentlemen were conversing _are very partial to my house since the arrival there ts 

in low tones, _ certain fair niece of mine ; now, should I not Pass fire, 


“Do you know the Prince’s latest order respecting | her pride will be hurt, and see what sort of reception vo 
court dress,” the elder was saying ; “ surely not, or you | will get at your next call.” , 
would have conformed.” “ But, my good friend,” remonstrated the embarrasgad 

“ No—tell me, I entreat—I feel an age behind hand | chamberlain, “ what can [ do—you must be fair—yoy 
in court news, in the very few days I have spent on my | cannot pass before the gentlemen of the household,” 


. . . | rye ° 
estate ; one cannot leave town for a single day without “ Tatarara, Vil pass, pour les beaur veux dé mg 
growing rustic ; but pray tell me where lies my sin.” | néece—if you disoblige me in this trifle, how can you ex. 


“ Well, my friend, this is it—the ailes de pigeon are | pect me to fayour your views.” 
to be worn considerably more to the right and left than | — “ Do as you please,” the chamberlain replied, by 
heretofore, and the queues are henceforward to have two don’t require me to perform impossibilities, Serenissimo 
large bows to the bag instead of one ; look at me | never would notice the oversight, but the Duchess has 
behind,” | lynx’s eye in such matters. I dare not.” 

“Oh! charming—delightful—so becoming—looks | As he is about to turn to that part of the room where 
like the extended arms of a wind-mill—whenever you | Serenissimo is standing, and seems expecting the cere. 
turn your head, it seems as though the wind set them in | mony to begin, a fourth comes up whispering, 
motion. How foolish that no one told me of this before. | ‘‘ Baron, Baron, [ must be presented too, and not the 
I feel on thorns now, lest Serenissimo or Serenissima | last.” 
turn their eyes on me, and yet dare not withdraw, lest 1} “* My dear fellow, what do you speak of ? If at all, you 
should be missed on such an occasion as this—it is im- | come last—among the secretaries, of course.” 
possible ! What a painful position ! Don’t you feel! “ Ay, among the secretaries, if you will, but the first 
for me? Say, my dear friend, can’t you comprehend | of them ; and I say, Baron, the money I lent you the 
my sufferings ?” other day ”’ But the Baron is far off, shaking his 

“Can I, my dear Baron—to be sure I can ; I am | powdered head, as with a quick step, yet stately mien, 
sincerely sorry for you, but there’s no help for it ; you | he nears the high and mighty personages, who guess 
must even brave it out, and by keeping the back of | pretty well why he looks so flurried, and feel in their 
your head very near the wall, the fact may escape de- | secret hearts no small satisfaction thereat, 
tection.” They had all now to defile before the Princess, and to 

“ What a lucky thought ; you are my friend ; indeed, | kiss her hand, whilst the Baron named them as they 
I feel grateful, very, very grateful. When many a man | came up, though without making those comments whieh 
might, if admissible, have enlivened the tedium of the 





would have pointed me out as a mark for high dis- 
pleasure, you tell me how best to screen myself—this is | ceremony. 
generous,” | First came those whose claims to precedence were 
Whilst the grateful Baron was thus exhausting his | clearly established by their unstained genealogy. They 
vocabulary of court phrases to paint the flitting fecling | were for the most part Fretherrs, who had, however, but 
of the moment, Princess Helena was released from her | scanty portions left of the immense territories their an- 
tedious thraldom, and was preparing to receive, at the | cestors once possessed—nobles, once as powerful as 
Duchess’ side, the congratulations of the assembly ; | princes, who ruled with tyrant sway during the middle 
whilst the master of the ceremonies, perspiring with the | ages, and formed the powerful chivalry of Germany. 
exertion he fancied incumbent upon him on this occasion, Their names grace the ancient books of tournaments, 
the first of the kind, as he very justly observed, that had | and are inscribed on history’s page. But this ancient 
taken place within his remembrance, marshalled the | body has snffered in the world’s esteem, and a “ 
company with more than his usual air of bustling im- | race has sprung up in their stead, created by successive 
portance. Indeed it was no light matter to decide on | monarchs, under the more sounding titles of Count and 
the right of precedence of the noble guests, as each Prince, but whose origin is often foreign, or, if native, 
eagerly pressed forward to be presented to the new | can seldom be traced so far back. But though fallen 
Princess. _ into comparative insignificance, whilst their more fortu- 
“ My dear Baron Wolfstein, I, in my quality of master | nate successors flock around the greater Sovere) 
of the horse, as an officer of the household, should be one | these lesser constellations revolve round lesser suns, 6% 
of the very first to show my respect.” _ tent to grace a second, or even third rate sphere, rather 
“ 1,” argued another, “am of a family whose dignity than sink into total oblivion ; for, in a land where ‘the 
it behoves me to support ; otherwise, rest assured, I | independent position of a gentleman living on ‘his'owa 
should never trouble you on this head, my dear Wolfstein ; | estate, for his own pleasure, without place or title, 6mm 
but remember my family is as ancient, to the full, as | yet understood, he would risk to be soon ¢o . 
that even of Serenissimo himself. On all other points | with the surrounding boors, were he not to’ hasig ofl 
you'll find me amenable, my dear Baron ; but on this I | the skirt of some court or other. Bibles 
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with their names, came those whose station in 
about the palace made them inmates under the same 
nef with herself, and whom probably she would daily 


ame a score Of officers, pigeon-breasted, frizzled, filling 
jhe air around with a pungent smell of musk ; these 
gare presented by the Prince himself, and were termed 
the guard of honour. They not only represented, but 
diefly composed the army ; and only obtained their 
commissions after their genealogical tree had been duly 


gamined, and the cut of their coats, and the twist of 


their queues approved of in high quarters ; a good leg, 
4 thin waist, and a correct profile, went a good way 
wards advancement, especially with the Prince, who 
had, as was generally observed at court, a great military 
turn. 

Then came the dependants of the household, who 
might have been omitted but for the sake of numbers, 
yhich on similar occasions is an object. There was the 


court chaplain, a timid man, who reproved the sins of 
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After the half-dozen Freiherrs had been presented to | 
he Princess, who knew enough of history not to be un- | 


pest. They might make a round dozen more. Then | 


his powerful patrons, with due caution, from the pulpit | 


of the Duke’s private chapel once a week ; and who, 


vith all his care, had once chosen a text so injudiciously | 


ss to spend ten days in the neighbouring fortress ; 
where, however, he was not forgotten, as sometimes 
gcurred in such cases, because, as we have before stated, 
the Duke was at bottom a good-natured man, whose 
heart often made amends for the weakness of his head, 
which not being, unfortunately, a common occurrence 
among his like, caused him to be generally well loved by 
his people, and called ‘ the good Duke.’ 
too, the private secretary, the maestro di capella, an 
Italian, and many more, who literally lived on the Duke, 
had little to complain of, much to be thankful for, but 
who, with the waywardness peculiar to man’s nature, 
and his inborn dislike of all control, laughed unmerci- 
fully at Serenissimo’s foibles, and thought little of the 
obligations they were under. 

We perceive, with surprise and regret, we have dwelt 
m the lords more than on the ladies, nor granted these 
their due precedence ; but as they mostly were the 
wives and daughters of the gentlemen we have described, 
the reader may thank us for passing them under silence. 


When the baise-main was over, the society passed into | 


a inner saloon, where the card tables were laid out ; 


| 
j 


There was, | 


Or 


re ~ 
iv 





the young people she sought to draw them out : but 
Helena was dispirited, and the Prince obstinately bent 
on disappointing her efforts. Little accustomed to 
resistance of any kind, the Duchess’ hand actually 
trembled as she took np the ecards ; but she had far too 
much self-command to betray her sentiments by any 
graver token of displeasure. The Duke, intuitively, felt 
that something was wrong, but trusting a word in private 
from him to his son would set all right again, thought 
the opportunity good for display, so, turning to the 
master of the ceremonies, he said :— 

‘ We have not had rain for a long while, Wolfstein.” 

“ We may, however, soon look for some, your high- 
ness,” the well-trained Baron replied, “ for the moon’s 
change is at hand.’ 

And a full moon too, Wolfstein.” 

= Yes, your highness.” The courtier knew it to be in 
its last quarter, but he had too often been promoter to 
the good Duke’s jokes to miss the clue now. 

“ Ay,” said the Duke ; then turning to Helena, he 
asked, “ Do you know why the moon is called full at 
times ?” 

The Princess could not guess. 

“Tt is because she is about to overflow.” 

The Princess burst into a hearty fit of laughter, 
which rose not, indeed, so much from the words she 
listened to,as from the suggestions of her own mind 
at the scene before her—at thoughts of the inordinate 
gaitics to which she was doomed, and of whieh this 
evening was the prelude. She laughed at the gravity 
of so many human beings gathered together, and yet 
scarcely exchanging a word above their breath—at her 
joyless bridegroom—at the formal old Duchess—at her- 


self and her position. She declared in after years that 


the thought of a deaf and dumb assembly had involun- 


' alone was charmed ; 


for the Duchess was very fond of a game or two, or at 


least. professed to be so; but so methodical were all 


her movements, it would have been puzzling in the ex- | 


weme to distinguish between her real and her assumed 
lates. The Princess, professing ignorance of all games, 
escape the nuisance of playing, sat behind the 
Duchess, flanked on cither hand by Serenissimo and 
hisson. The latter seemed turned to stone, so silent 
4nd moody did he sit next to his bride elect. 
the household formed into several knots fronting the 
table; whilst the officers, stiff and starch as on parade, 
luddled together at the further end of the room, as it 
would haye seemed from their silence, for countenance 
sake rather than conversation. Some old ladies played 
atthe various tables, but their grande misere mon coeur 
tanded low and cautious in those sacred precincts. 


Those of 


New and then, indeed, the somewhat sharp tones of the — 


Duchess were heard, as by a direct question te gither of 





tarily risen to her mind. The clear ringing tones of 
youthful merriment, soft and silvery as they in reality 
were, sounded quite awful in the midst of the stillness, 
The officers started as though a trumpet blast rang in 
their ears—the dowagers suffered their cards to drop 
from their hands—and all eyes were turned towards 
the Princess in wonder and amazement. The Duke 
it was long since his hit at the 
moon had met with such success ; he loved the Prineess 
for that hearty laugh, and turning to the master of 
the ceremonies he whispered— 

« The Princess is truly charming.” 

The loud whisper was heard by one or two, and soon 
penetrated to the remotest corners of the room, 

‘“‘ Serenissimo likes the new Princess’ —* she'll be a 
prodigious favourite’—* that laugh was a lucky hit”— 
‘if I had dared, I had ventured as much before now.” 

Such were the sotto voce exclamations resulting from 
this remark. The Duchess turned her pale blue piere- 
ing eyes on Helena, and soon detected more of sup- 
pressed mirth in her downcast lids and compressed lips, 
than she thought her lord’s somewhat stale jokes likely 
to call forth ; but this was neither time nor place to 
chide, so the play went on. After a little while, the 
Duke addressed his son so directly, the latter could not 
evade an answer—* Anything new in the papers to- 
day ?” | 

‘ Nothing that I know of, your highness.” 

“ No, I see there’s no war to be feared now; I am 


glad of it. Apropos,” addressing the Prinvess, ** do 
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you know who are the most charitable of men during 
war time ?” 

“The monks, I suppose,” replied Helena, who 
thought it incumbent upon her to say something, and 
who was dying to give her secret hilarity free vent. 

* You are out, quite out, my dear ; it is the soldiers ; 


they make so many poor houses—by plunder and rapine 
I mean—you sve the point, don’t you ?” 
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Helena, glad of so plausible an excuse, gave way to 
atiother explosion of gaiety, more in harmony with her 
years than with her breeding or her birth. Nature was 
so little known in the palace of Lmminghausen Berken- | 
burg Erlenstadt—had been so remorselessly banished 
thence, that the impression made by this second out- | 
break was generally unfavourable to the Princess. The 
Duke alone continued to be charmed. The placid 
stniles of his familiars and his Duchess, what were they 
to the flattering homage of such spontaneous merri- 
ment 7’ “TI knew,” thought the Duke, “ I’d come 
strony upon her freshness ; I daresay her father is a 
dull drone ofa fellow, but his daughter is sprightly. I 
wonder my son does not take more to her ; it is very 
strange ; I must look to it—I’ll sct all that right in the 
twinkling of an eve. I must try her again, however.” 

Whether the Duchess had enough of her game, or | 
perceiving her husband fresh primed, wished to prevent 
his exploding, or dreaded least Helena’s childishness | 
should become too evident, or that her son’s coldness | 
towards her might grow too much an object of remark, | 
she suddenly pushed the ecards from her, and rising, | 
turned to request Helena’s arm to take a turn through | 
the saloon. The Duchess stepped ont with still more | 
erectness than usual, spreading her fan before her as | 
she went with an authoritative air which would have | 
baffled imitation, showing off her small snowy hand of 
remarkable beauty, almost every finger of which was | 








gemmed. Her cheeks were rouged to a still deeper 
tint than in the morning, the fiery red of which, con- 
trasting strongly with her powdered head and pale eyes, 
yave her countenance a harsh unnatural expression ; | 
nor did the diamonds that glittered on her stomacher, 
neck, and arms, in a profusion more magnificent than 
tasteful, add grace to her overloaded figure. But for | 
this she little. Seldom do we find vanity, | 
ooquetry, or, indeed, any petty vice, mixed up with | 
pride. 


cared 


It has, at least, the advantage of preserving | 
The 
Duchess dressed, as she did all things, with reference 
merely to what was-due to her rank and station, and | 
not with any secondary view whatever. She approached | 
the table where the dowagers were still playing, and | 
spoke a few words in a tone so obviously and con- 
strainedly condescending, that it fell far short of its 
intended object. But the Duke, who had followed 
close upon her heels, exclaimed in his hearty manner— 

* Well, ladies, who is the winner ? you, Frau von 
Litienfeld ? I am happy to hear it—you are on a visit | 
here— it’s but fair that the luck of the place should bid 
you welcome. Ha! ha! ha! not bad, is it 7’ turning to 
the Duchess, who was pleased, as usual, graciously to 
smile, then to Helena, who dared no longer laugh. 
From thence they honoured one group after another | 
with a passing word of notice, which smacked somewhat 
of the smallness of the town, for it chiefly consisted of 


such observations as the following ;—*“ I hope, Sir 


from many a meaner weakness and defect, 


esteem.” 





Counsellor, your children are well of the measles— iu, 
eldest got them also ?—that’s too bad, I had hoped to 
see her at our next ball—truly sorry.” “ Baron, your 
niece is about to get married ?—oh! it’s vour daughter 
so much the better, I trust we shall have the pleasure ¢f 
seeing her here.” “ Sir Librarian, we have been y 

delighted with your last work” —a heavy elephant editioy 
of the history of the House of Imminghausen Berkenby 

Erlenstadt, enriched with genealogical tables—« hight 
interesting—allow me to offer you a testimony of my 
Here the Duke presented a snuff box with 
his gracious image on the lid, a sad daub of a minature, 
and not surrounded with diamonds, as the officious te. 
corder of more than one Iie had fondly expected. ff 
looked crestfallen enough, and was probably rapidly 
summing up in imagination the labour and time he had 
spent in researches which he now thought thrown away, 
But it was too late to wish back the volume into non- 
existence ; and, if possible, what author could or would 
achieve such a felo de se—the destruction of his better 
self? If such an unnatural literary parent could be 


found, it certainly were not among the sons of science, 


Those who have Jaboured to obtain a result, be that re- 
sult never so unsatisfactory, are not tempted to fling it 
away. As it was, the savant pocketed his disappo‘nt- 
ment and the compliment that was meant to sooth it; 
he shook his ruffled feathers, and though he swore he'd 
never again busy himself with the ungrateful task, not 
many months later enriched the literary world with a 
supplement, searce less ponderous than tlie original com- 
pilation. 

The Duchess then passed back into the reception 
room. This, however, was empty, but for the presence 
of a few cornets who were whispering in corners ; but, 
on perceiving the Major Domo approaching to announeé 
supper, the Duchess made a somewhat precipitate re- 
treat, lest the announcement might lose anything of its 
solemnity by the members of the ducal family being 
scattered about. 

The supper offered but one remarkable feature, The 
ducal party sat alone at a table set apart for them ; but 
to Helena’s surprise, who had never beheld anything of 
the kind at her father’s court, the officers of the guard, 
in their full regimentals, waited behind their chairs like 
so many lackeys. The Princess’ chvious embarrassment 
at this, to her, unfamiliar circumstance, seemed to force 


_a notion of the impropriety of theiy position on the poor 


guardsmen themselves : and their cheeks were, to the 
full, as flushed as her own, whenever her eye chanced to 
light on any of them. At neighbouring tables sat the 
rest of the society, who were served according to theit 
right of precedence. 

The Prince was as mute and looked as stern as before 
supper, which would have seemed intolerably long, had 
not the regimental band played the whcle time, and 
somewhat covered the dullness by the lively tunes which 
they played with a perfection that charmed and carried 
along with it the most insensible ear. 

Thus closed Helena’s first day in her new home ; bttt 
as she laid her head on her pillow that night, a flood of 
tears relieved her aching heart ; for never had she felt 
more lonely, more thoroughly an orphan, without any 
kind heart in the whole world, in which to pour her 


gricfs—to counsel, to comfort her—she whose nati ” 


was all love and gentleness, 
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few more dull days passed away ; then came that 
aq which the wedding was to take place. The Dake 
iad, indeed, prevailed on the Prince to offer Helena 
ame few indispensable courtesies ; but they were prof- 
geod in SO UNgTacious a Manner that, novice as she was, 


‘ 


de could not be blind to his aversion for her ; but this | 


sousness made her feel more desolate than ever ; 
de could hardly have restrained her tears from flowing, 


een in public, had not the manners of the Duchess | 


freed them back at their source, and the kindness of 
the Duke supported her. 

The ceremony was performed in the private chapel of 
the palace, the largest church the town boasted. Helena’s 


ad and heart throbbed with such intensity during the | 


wremony, that she was scarce conscious of anything 
iat the having bound herself to a wretched existence. 
After the nuptial blessing was pronounced, again she 
varned to claim a mother in the Duchess; but even 
vbilst the pulses of the latter beat with responsive long- 


ing, she calmly checked the effusion, and all died away 


vithin Helena’s breast. For one solitary moment, as 
che gazed on her handsome lord, did she remember 
he was bound to her by an irrevocable tie ; but she 
slone seemed conscious of the fact ; no echo to her sen- 
iments could she detect in his lowering countenance. 
Retired to the sol:tude of her own apaitments, Helena 
vept over her future prospects ; when, to her great sur- 
prise, the Duchess entered, alone, unannounced, and 


vith something more of feeling than she had yet suf-_ 


fered to become visible. 


“Do not grieve so, Helena,” she said, as she took her | 
are, it is altogether another case ; and we must be 


vat beside the toilet-table—“ indeed, my poor child, 
God knows I feel for you—but things will turn out 
betier than you expect. 
you, but to-morrow he will be at your feet.” 


i 
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“ And Princesses ?"’ naively inquired the one-hour’s 


| bride. 


“Of course are bound to be more submissive and de- 
voted than other spouses ; I mean, my child, that we 
must early prepare to meet the unavoidable drawbacks 
of our lofty positions. Look around at all the courts of 
Germany—you will find them in strict accordanee with 
that of Franee—the Princes’ conserts resigned and 
devoted to their rightful lords throughout life, whilst 
these, like the mighty monarch of France, spend their 
leisure and seek their pleasures in lighter bends.” 

“ Is, then, the marriage vow only meant to bind one, 
and not the other ?” the Princess exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

“T will not presume to say God meant it so,” the 
Duchess replied, “ but so the German Priaces have 
made it, and respect for our sovereigns and lords will 
not allow of our sitting in judgment upon them.” 

“ But,” she observed with some warmth, * those who 
permit and sereen what is wrong, are parties to the evil 
committed.” 

The Duchess was chafed. Proud of her own intaet 
reputation—proud of having sacrificed, in years by-gone, 
every other sentiment to what she believed due to her 
exalted station, she was shocked at the opposition to her 
views, and the censure on her own eonduct, which 
Helena’s remark seemed to imply ; she, therefore, 
winced a little as she said— 

“If you speak of ordinary women, or of marriage in 
an ordinary acceptation, what you observe may be 
founded in reason ; but with reference to such as we 


guided by other rules, To keep up the dignity of our 


To-day the Prince may avoid | house, or that which becomes ours by alliance, should 


be our chief aim in life ; and to that we should sacrifice 


Helena’s small, slender fingers mechanically played | every puerile consideration, every egotistical resentment 


vith the rich lace that curtained her toilet-table. Con- 
idence, too hastily checked, could not thus be recalled 
apleasure. She dared not give utterance to what lay 
heavy on her heart. It was not her husband’s love 
mly—it was love, sympathy in every one about her that 
the missed, 


The Duchess, receiving no reply, continued—* Not | 
thet in our rank we can look for that sort of thing | 


vhich, in inferior stations, people call domestic happi- 
vss ; different positions call for different sentiments— 
for different opinions—you understand.” 


“Tam afraid I do not,” the Princess innocently re- | 
_day or other ; or, at least, you are sure of securing his 


plied, turning her eyes from the silver baubles of her 
toilet-table, on which she had hitherto kept them, full 
® Serenissima’s countenance. The Duchess blushed 
beneath her rouge ; for she was about to throw into the 
young soul that thus lay open to her like a clear, limpid 
lke, the first pebble of knowledge that was to call up 
the dregs from the bottom, to mix with and destroy the 
Wansparency of its waters, But she took heart of grace 
and continued— 


“Tlaving lost your mother so early, I am forced to | 


take her place.” 
“Oh! madam, that you would!” said Helena, with 


dasped hands. 


But the Duchess, overlooking the interruption, went | 
as if none had occurred, “and let you into many a | gravely, “ but you should not thus familiarly mention 
disagreeable trath—but it is for your good, and | must 
tt shrink from my self-imposed task, Princes seldom 
love their wives,” 


| 


} 
| 
| 


_—thus the Queen remains attached to the King, though 
| the husband may have deserted the wile.” 


“ But,” persisted the Princess, “ my father’s chaplain 


used to say, in our station, we should be doubly mindful 





_to give none but useful and good examples ; because 
| people would never make allowance for their distance 


from us, which we have so constantly before our eyes, 
but would adopt our principles to their own conduct,” 

“ A werthy man, I doubt not,” the Duchess replied, 
“but not well versed in worldly wisdom, I fear ; how- 


_ever, believe me, if you are patient and docile, and 


abide by my counsel, the Prince will turn to you one 


esteem.” 

“ Yes,” said Helena, peevishly, “ when he is old and 
ugly ;” but she suddenly checked herself, and blushing 
up to the eyes, remained silent, 

** Poor child,” said the Duchess, compassionately, “ you 
are very young, and life’s first lessons will be bitter 
imleed to you ; but a high-birth should give a high-bear- 
_ ing threughout all difficulties, and elevate us above all 
paltry feelings—but some one is approaching.” 

_ “It is my father-in-law,” exclaimed Helena, petu- 
_lantly, for she was much relieved by the sound of his 
| cheerful voice. 


“ Forgive me the necessary hint,” said the Duchess, 


| his Highness.” 
(To be continued.) 
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BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Tur work whose substance and theme are thus 
briefly abstracted is, at this moment, making anoise 
in the world. Itis ascribed by report to two bishops 
—not jointly, but alternatively—in the sense | 
that, if one did not write the book, the other did. 
The Bishops of Oxford and St. David’s, Wilber- | 


force and Thirlwall, are the two pointed at by | 


the popular finger ; and, in some quarters, a third | 
is suggested, viz., Stanley, Bishop of Norwich. 
The betting, however, is altogether in favour of | 
Oxford. So runs the current of public gossip. | 
But the public is a bad guesser, “ stiff in opinion” | 
it is, and almost “always in the wrong.” 
let me guess, When | had read for ten minutes, 
I offered a bet of seven to one (no takers) that the | 
author’s name began with If. Not out of any | 
love for that amphibious letter; on the contrary, 
being myself what Professor Wilson calls a “e- | 
donist, or philosophical voluptuary, and murmur- 
ing, with good reason, if a rose leat lies doubled 
below me, naturally I murmur at a letter that 
puts one to the expense of an aspiratiou, forcing | 
into the lungs an extra charge of raw air on | 
frosty mornings. Lut truth is truth, in spite of 
frosty air. And yet, upon further reading, doubts 
gathered upon my mind. The H. that I mean is 
an Englishman; now it happens that here and 
there a word, or some peculiarity in using a word, 
indicates, in this author, a Scotchman ; for in- 
stance, the expletive “ just,” which so much in- 
fests Scotch phrascology, written or spoken, at 
page 1; the 
which, being horridly tabernacular, and such that 
no gentleman could allow himself to touch it 
without gloves, it is to be wished that onr 
Scottish brethren would resign, together with 
“* Lackslidings,” to the use 


N Ow 


elsewhere word ‘* shorteomings,” 


of ficld preachers. 
But worse, by a great deal, and not even intelli- 
gible in England, is the word thereafter, uscd as 
an adverb of time, @. ¢., as the correlative of here- | 
after. Thereafter, in pure vernacular English, 
bears a totally different sense. In * Paradise | 
Lost,” for instanee, having heard the character 

ofa particular angel, you are told that he spoke 
thereafter, 7. ¢., spoke agreeably to that character, | 
‘Tow a score of sheep, Master Shallow 7” 
answer is, “ Thereafter as they be.” Again, | 
‘* Thereafter as a man sows shall he reap.” The 
objections are overwhelming to the Scottish use | 
of the word; first, because already in Scotland 

it is a barbarism transplanted from the filthy 

vocabulary of attorneys, locally called writers ; | 
secondly, because in England it is not even intelli- | 
gible, and, what is worse still, sure to be més-intelli- | 
gible. And vet, after all, these exotic forms may 
bea mere blind. The writer is, perhaps, purposely 
leading us astray with his ‘ thereafters,” and his | 
horrid ‘* shoricomin 3.7” Or, 
newspapers, and Acts of Parliament, are begin- 


The 


* A Vindication of Protestant Principles. By Phileleuthergs | 
Apglicanus, Louden; Parker. L347, 


nihg to be more and more polluted with these 
barbarisms, he may even have caught them un. 
consciously, And, on looking again at one cage of 
“ thereafter,” viz., at page 79, it seems impossible 
to determine whether he uses it in the classical 
English sense, or in the sense of leguleian bap. 
barism. 


This question of authorship, meantime, may 


| seem to the reader of little moment. Far from jg: 


The weightier part of the interest depends upon 
that very point. Ifthe author really is a bishop, 
or supposing the public rumour so far correct as 
that he is a man of distinction in the English 


_ Church, then, and by that simple fact, this book, 
_or this pamphlet, interesting at any rate for jt. 


self, becomes separately interesting through its 


authorship, so as to be the most remarkable 


phenomenon of the day; and why? Because the 
most remarkable expression of a movement, ac- 
complished and proceeding in a quarter that, if 
any on this earth, might be thought sacred from 
change. Oh, fearful are the motions of time, 
when suddenly lighted up to a retrospect of thirty 
vears ! Pathetic are the ruins of time in its slowegt 
advance! Solemn are the prospects, so new and 
so incredible, which time unfolds at every turn of 
its wheeling flight! Is it come to this? Could 
any man, one generation back, have anticipated 


that an English dignitary, and speaking on 8 


very delicate religious question, should deliberately 


_appeal to a writer confessedly infidel, and proud 
_of being an infidel, as a “ triumphant” settler of 


Christian scruples? But if the infidel is right, a 
point which [ do not here discuss—but if the in- 
fidel is aman of genius, a point which I do not 
deny—was it not open to cite him, even though 
the citer were a bishop? Why, yes—uneasily 
but still the ease records @ 
strange altcration, and still one could have wished 
to hear such a doctrine, which ascribes human in- 
firmity (nay, human criminality) to every book of 
the Bible, uttered by anybody rather than by a 
father of the Church, and guaranteed by anybody 
rather than by an infidel, in triumph, <A boy may 
fire his pistol unnoticed ; but a sentinel, mounting 
guard in the dark, must remember the trepida@ 
tion that will follow any shot from hin, and the 


one answers, Ue S35 


_ certainty that it will cause all the stations within 


hearing to yet under arms immediately. Yet 
why, if this bold opinion does come from @ 
prelate, he being but one man, should it carry 
so alarming a sound? Is the whole bench of 
bishops bound and compromised by the auda- 
city of any one amongst its members ? Cer- 
tainly not. But yet such an act, though 
should be that of a rash precursor, marks 


universal change of position ; there is ever some 
because London | sympathy between the van and the rear of the 
same body at the same time ; and the boldest could 
not have dared to go ahead so rashly, if the reatr 


most was not known to be pressing forward to 
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rt, far more closely than thirty years ago 
ne could have done. There have been, it is true, 
peterodox professors of divinity and free-thinking 
pishops before now. England can show a con- 
gderable list of such people—even Rome has a 
gnaller list. Rome, that weeds all libraries, and 
continually burning books, in effigy, by means 
of her vast Index Expuraatorius,* which index, 
eontinually, she is enlarging by successive supple- 
ments, needs also an Jadex Expurgatorius for 
the catalogue of her prelates. Weeds there are 
in the very flower-garden and conservatory of the 
Qhurch. Fathers of the Church are no more to 
te relied on, as safe authorities, than we rascally 
lsy authors, that notoriously will say anything. 
And it is a striking proofof this amongst our Eng- 
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history that almost shocks one of the strides made 
in religious speculation. Opinions change slowly 
and stealthily. The steps of the changes are 
generally continuous ; but sometimes it happens 
that the notice of such steps, the publication of 
such changes, is not continuous, that it cemes 
upon us per saltum, and, consequently, with the 
stunning effect of an apparent treachery. Every 
thoughtful man raises his hands with an involun- 


tary gesture of awe at the revolutions of so revolu- 


lish bishops, that the very man who, in the last | 
eneration, most of all won the public estecm as | 
ro] 


thechampion of the Bible against Tom Paine, 
was privately known amongst us connoisseurs in 
heresy (that are always prying into ugly scerets) 
te be the least orthodox thinker, one or other, 
amongst the whole brigade of 15,090 coutem- 
porary clerks who had subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Saving your presence, reader, his 
lordship was no better than a bigoted Socinian, 
which, in a petty diocese that he never visited, 
and amongst South Welshmen, that are all in- 


_pable. 


errigible Methodists, mattered little, but would | 
have been awkward had he come to be Arch-. 


bishop of York; and that he did nof, turned upon 
the accident of a few weeks too soon, by which 
the Fates cut_short the thread of the Whig 
ministry in 180%. Certainly, for a Romish or 
an English bishop to be a Socinian is un pew fort. 
But I contend that it is quite possible to be far 
less heretical, and yet dangerously bold; yes, upon 
the free and spacious latitudes, purposely leit 
open by the English Thirty-nine Articles (aye, or 
by any Protestant Confession), to plant novelties 
not less startling to religious ears than Socinian- 
ism itself. Besides (which adds to the shock), the 
dignitary now before us, whether bishop or no 


tionary an age, when thus summoned to the 
spectacle of an English prelate serving a piece of 
artillery against what once were fancied to be 
main out-works of religion, and at a station 
sometimes considerably in advance of any occu- 
pied by Voltaire. * 

It is this audacity of speculation, I apprehend, 
this ¢talage of bold results, rather than any suc- 
cess in their development, which has fixed the 
public attention. Development, indeed, applied 
to philosophic problems, or research applied to 
questions of erudition, was hardly possible within 
so small a compass as 117 pages, for that is the 
extent of the work, except as regards the notes, 
which amount to 74 pages more. Such brevity, 
on such a subject, is unseasonable, and almost cul- 
On such a subject as the Philosophy of 
Protestantism— satius erat silere, quam par- 
Better were absolute silence, more 
respectful as regards the theme, less tantalising 
as regards the reader, than a style of discussion 


, , ki 
cius die re. 


_so fragmentary and so rapid. 


But, before we go farther, what are we to eall 
this bold man ¢@ One must have some name for a 
man that one is reviewing; and, as he comes 
abroad ‘neognito, it is difficult to see what name 
could have any propriety. Let me consider: 
there are three bishops in the field, Mr. IL, and 


the Seotchman—that makes five. But every 


bishop, does not write in the tone of a conscious | 
heretic ; or, like Archdeacon Blackburnet of old, | 


ina spirit of hostility to his own fellow-church- 
men; but, on the contrary, in the tone of one 


telying upon support from his elerical brethren, | 
he stands forward as expositor and champion of | 


views now prevailing amongst the e//fe of the 
English Church. So construed, the book is, 
indeed, a most extraordinary one, and exposes a 








** Index Expurgatorius.’’—A question of some interest | 
arises upon the casuistical construction of this Index. We, | 


tare not by name included, may we consider ourselves | 


indirectly licensed? Silence, I should think, gives con- 
sent. And if it wasn’t that the present Pope, being a horrid 

ical, would be sure to blackvall me as an honest Tory, 1 
Would send him a copy of my Opera Omnia, requesting his 
Holiness to say, by return of post, whether I ranked 
muongst the chaff winnowed by St. Peter’s flail, or had his 
Macious 
¥heat gathered into the Vatican garner. 


Yessional, which at one time made a memorable fer- | 


Meut awongst all those who loved as sous, or who hated 
% nonconformists, the English Establishment. This was 

most popular work, but he wrote many others in the 
ius teniper, that fill six or seven ectavos, 


rmission to hold myself amongst the pure | 


one of these, you say, is represented equally by 
the name in the titkhe—Phileleutheros Anglicanus. 
True, but that’s as long as a teain of horses. If 
it had but Lsguive at the end, it would measure 
against a Latin Hendeeasyllable verse. [Um 
atraid that we must come at last to Phil. ve 
been seeking to avoid it, for it’s painful to say 
“ Jack” or “* Dick’’ either ¢o or of an ecclesiasti- 
eal great gun. But if such big wigs will come 
abroad in disguise, and with names as long as 
Fielding’s Hononchrononthononthologus, they 
must submit to be hustled by pick-pockets and 
erities, and to have theiv names docked as well as 
profane authors. 

Pihil., then, be it—that’s settled. Now, let us 
inquire what it is that PAd. has been saying, to 
cause such a sensation amongst the gnostics. 
And, to begin at the beginning, what is Phil.’s 





*** Vollaire.’’—Let not the reader misunderstand me : 
{ do not mean that the clerical writer now before us 
(bishop or not bishop) is more hostile to religion than 
Voltaire, or is hostile at all. On the contrary, he is, per- 


_. | haps, profoundly religious, and he writes with neither 
+‘ Archdeacon Blackburne.’’—He was the author of The | 


| prodigious changes wrought by time, and by the en 
from secular revolutions, in the spirit of religious phil 


levity nor insincerity. But this conscientious spirit, and 
this piety, do but the more call into relief the audacity of 
his free-thinking—do but the more forcibly illustrate the 


a 
Q: 
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capital object ? 
these are his opening words :—‘* In the following 


Phil, shall state it himself— 


pages we propose to vindicate the fundamental | 


and inherent principles of Protestantism.” Good ; 
but what ore the fundamental principles of 
Protestantism ? ‘ They are,” says Pil, “ the 
sole sufficiency of Scripture,* the right of private 
judgment in its interpretation, and the authority 
of individual conscience in matters of religion.” 
Errors of logie show themsclves more often in a 
man’s terminology, and his antitheses, and his 
subdivisions, than anywhere else, Phil. goes 
on to make this distinetion, which brings out his 
imperfect conception. ‘* We,” says he (and, by 


the way, if Phi/. is we, then it must be my duty 
_one shadow of justification offers itself for Phil's 


to call him the), ‘‘we do not propose to defend 
the varieties of doctrine held by the different com- 
munities of Protestants.” Why, no ; that would 


be a sad task for the most skilful of fanambulists | 


} 
} 


or theological tumblers, sceing that many of these | 


varieties stand related to each other as categori- 
eal affirmative and categorical negative : it’s 
heavy work to make yes and no pull together in 
the same proposition. But this, fortunately for 
himself, //i/. declines. You are to understand 
that he will not undertake the defence of Pro- 
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is—the deduction of the title upon which Rom 
plants the right to be achureh at all. This de 
duction is so managed by Rome as to make ns 
s-lf, not merely a true church (which many Pr. 
testants grant), but the exclusive church, ~ 
what Pil. in effect undertakes to defend js not 
principles by preference to doctrines (for they pa 
pretty nearly the same thing), but the question of 
title to teach at all, in preference to the q iestion 
of what is the thing taught. There is the dis. 
tinction, as I apprehend it. All these terms— 
“principle,” “doctrine,” “system,” « theory.” 
‘hypothesis’ —are used nearly always most lien. 
tiously, and as arbitrarily as a Newmarket jockey 
selects the colours for his riding dress. It is true that 


Nov, 





distinction. All principles are doctrines, but al 


doctrines are not principles ; which, then, in par. 


ticular? Why, those properly are principles which 
contain the prevecpra, the beginnings, or starting. 
points of evolutioa, out of which any system of 
truth is evolved. Now, ic may scem that the 
very starting-point of our Protestant pretensions 
is first of all to argue our title or right to bea 


church svi juris ; apparently we must begin by 
making good our locus stand), before we can be 


testantism in its doctrines, but only in its prin- | 


ciples, That wont do ; that antithesis is as hol- 
low as a drum 3; and, if the objection were verbal 
only, [ would not make it. Lut the contradis- 
tinction fails to convey the real meaning. It is 
not that he has falsely expressed his meaning, 
but that he has falsely developed that meaning to 
his own consciousness, Not the word only is 
wrong ; but the wrong werd is put forward for 
the sake of hiding the imperfect idea, 


heard upon our doctrines. And upon this mode 


_ of approach, the pleadings about the title, or right 


to teach at all, taking precedency of the pleadings 


_about the particular things taught, would be the 


prine pia, or beginning of the whole process, and 


_so far would be entitled by preference to the 


What he | 


calls pricy les night almost as well be ealled | 


doctrines + and what he ealls dvetrines as well be | 


ealled priuciples, Out of these terms, apart | 


from the rectifieations suggested by the context, 
no man could collect his drift, which is simply 
this. Protestantism, we must recollect, is not an 
absolute and self dependent idea ; it stands in 
relation to something antecedent, against which 
it protests, viz., Papal Rome. And under what 
phasis dees it protest against Rome? Not 
against the Christianity of Rome, because every 
Protestant Chureh, though disapproving a great 
deal of that, disapproves also a great deal in its 
own sister churches of the protesting houschold ; 
and because every Protestant Church holds a 
great deal of Christian truth, in common with 
Riome, But what furnishes the matter of protest 





* “Sule sy ficiency of Scripture.’ —This is mach too 
elliptical a way of expres-ing the Protestant meaning. 
Sufficiency for what?) “ Sufficiency tor salvation” is the 
phrase of many, aud I think elsewhere of PAi/. But that 
Is objectionable on more grounds than one; it is redun- 
dant, and itis aberrant from the true point contemplated, 
Sipicie vey for ilse/t, without aicn helns. is the thing con- 
tewplated. ‘The Greek aularkeia (@uragxia . Selt-euffi- 
ciency, or, because that phrase, in Eugusu, tas received a 
deft xion towards a bad meaning, the word s¢ lj-sujpcing- 
ness Mhight enswer; sufficiency for the exposition of its 
own mest secret meaning, out of fonutaius within itself; 
needing, therefore, neither the supplementary aids of tra- 
dition,on the one hand, nor the complementary aids on the 
other (in the event of unprovided cases, or of dilemmas 
arising), from the infallilility of a diving expounder, 


name of principles. But such a mode of ap- 
proach is merely an accident, and contingent upon 
our being engaged in a polemical discussion of 
Protestantism in relation to Popery. That, 
however, is a pure matter of choice ; Protes- 
tantism may be discussed, as though Rome 
were not, in relation to its own absolute merits; 
and this treatment is the logical treatment, ap- 
plying itself to what is permanent in the nature 


of the object; whereas the other treatment applies 


9 


itself to what is casual and vanishing in the his- 


tory (or 


the origin) of Protestantism. For, 


after all, it would be no great triumph to Pro 


testantism that she should prove her birth-right 
to revolve as a primary planet in the solar sys 


tem; that she had the same original right a8 


| 


j 


Rome to wheel about the great central orb, un- 
degraded to the rank of satellite or secondary 
projection—if, in the meantime, telescopes should 
reveal the fact that she was pretty nearly 4 
sandy desert. What a church teaches is true oF 


- not true, without reference to her independent 


right of teaching ; and eventually, when the irri- 
tations of earthly feuds and political sehisms shall 
be soothed by time, the philosophy of this whole 
question will take an inverse order. The ereden- 
tials of a church will not be put in first, and the 
quality of her doctrine discussed as a secondary 
question. On the contrary, her credentials 

be sought in her doctrine. The Protest ng Chureh 
will say, I have the right to stand separate, 


cause | stand; and from my holy teaching Ide 
duce my title to teach. Jus est ibi summumer 
cendi, ubi est fons purissimus doctring. That 
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of the Protestant plea with Rome is 


iqversion ’ 

pe now valid with many; and, when it becomes | 

gnitersally current, then the principles, or great 
5 nings of the controversy, will be trans-_ 


ted from the locus, or centre, where Phi’, 
aces them, to the very locus which he neglects. 
There is another expression of PAi!.’s (T am 
sfraid Phil. is getting angry by this time) to 
shich I object. He describes the doctrines held 
p¢ all the separate Protestant ehurches as doc- 
ines of Protestantism. I would not delay either 
Phil. or myself for the sake of a trifle ; but an 
impossibility is not a trifle. If from orthodox 
Turkey you pass to heretic Persia, if from the 
rigour of the Sonnees to the laxity of the Sheeahs, 
sou could not, in explaining those schisms, go on 
to say, ‘And these are the doetrines of Islam. 
jm ;” for they destroy each other. Both are 
supported by earthly powers ; but one only eould 
be supported by eentral Islamism. So of Cal- 
finism and Arminianism ; you cannot call then 
doctrines of Protestantism, as if growing out of 
ome reconciling Protestant principles; one of 
the two, though not manifested to human eyes in 
tsfalsehood, must secretly be false ; and a false- 
hood cannot be a doctrine of Protestantism. It 
jsmore accurate to say that the separate ereeds 
Turkey and Persia are within Mahommedanism; 
such, viz., as that neither excludes a man from 
thename of Mussulman; and, again, that Cal- 
rinism and Arminianism are doctrines within the 
Protestant Church—as a chureh of general tole- 
ration for all religious doctrines not demonstrably 
hostile to any cardinal truth of Christianity, 
Piil., then, we all understand, is not going to 
traverse the vast field of Protestant opinions as 
they are distributed through our many sects; that 
vould he endless ; and he illustrates the mazy 
character of the wilderness over which these sects 
are wandering, 





‘Cubi passim 

Palantes error recto de tramite pellit,’’ 
bythe four cases of-——1, the Calvinist ; 2, the 
Newmanite ; 3, the Romanist ;* 4, the Evange- 


——s 





**The Romanist."—What. amongst Protestant sects ? 
Ayevenso, Its Phils mistake, notimine. He will en- 
wayour to doctor the ease. bv pleading that he was sp “ak - 
Ing Mniversally of Christian error: but the position of the 
canse forbids this plea. Not only in relation to what 
Minediately precedes, the passage must be supposed to 
Ontemplate Profestant error; butthe immediate inference 
fom it, viz., that “the world m y well be excused for 
donbt'ng whether there is, after ali, so much to be pained 
by that liberty of private judgment, which is the essential 


' what this man has been about. 


iM , 4 “ P . 
Maracteristic of Protestautism; whether it be not, after | 


tl, merely a liberty to fall into error,” nails Phil. tu that 
oastriction—argues too strongly that itis an oversight 
@indelence. Phil. was sleeping for the moment, which 
®éxcusable enough towards the end of a book, but hardly 
Aeection I. P.8.—I have since observed (which not to 
ve observed is excused, perhaps, by the too complex ma- 
taipery of hooks and eyes between the text and the notes 
uyolving a double reference —I st, tothe section, 2d, to the 
Rrticoulor clanse of the section) that Pil. has not her» 
Mmitted an inadvertency ; or, if he has, is determined 
oe am himself through bis inadvertency, rather than 
up his quaternion of cases. ‘In speaking of 


Lomanisin as anising fiom a misapplication of Protestant 
ples; we refer, not to those who were born, but tu 

& who have become members of the Church of Rome.” 
isthe name of those people? And where do they 


judge. 


lical enthusiast—as holding systems of doctrine, 
‘no one of which is carable of recommending 
itself to the favourable opinion of an inypartial 
* Impartial! but what Christian ean be 
impartial ? To be free from all bias, and to be- 
gin his review of sects in that temper, he must 
begin by being an infidel. Vainly a man endea- 
vours to reserve ina state of neutrality any pre- 
cone ‘pions that he may have formed for himself, 
or prepossessions that he may have inherited from 
“mamma ;” he eannot do it any more than he 
And it is strange 
to contemplate the weakness of strong minds in 
faneying that they ea Calvin, whilst amiably 
engaged in hunting Servetus to death, and writing 
daily letters to his friends, in which he expresses 
his hope that the executive power woull not 
think of burning the poor man, since really justice 
would be quite satisfied by eutting his head off, 
ineets with some correspondents who eoneeive 
(idiots that they were!) even that little amputa- 
tion not indispensable. But Calvin soon settles 
theiy scruples. You don't perceive, he tells them, 
Whon a writ'r 
attacks Popery, it’s very wrong in the Papists to 
eut his heal off; antl why? Beeause he has 
only been attacking error. But here lies the dif- 
ference in this case ; Servetus has been attacking 


ean dismiss his own shadow. 


live? IT have heard of many who think (aud there are 
eases in which most of us, that module wich philosophy, 
are apt to thin) ocetsional principles of Prote-tantisia 
Wailtole for the defence of certain Romin Catuolie 
Inysteries too mdiscrimiuately assualted by the Prote-tant 
zealot; buat, with this exeepiuon, [am not aware of any 
parties professing to derive their Popish learnings from 
VProcestantisin ; if is ia spile of Protestantism, as seemlag 
to thot not stiong enongh or turong) pri icivles om.tted 
ty Protestantisin, which therefore seems to them not eare- 
ful enouzh or not impartial enough, that Protestauts lave 
iupsed to Poperyv. Protestants have certainly been knowa 
net turcura Popish argu nents, bub 
simply through their own Protestant books; yet never, 
thot [heard o ‘ throngh an affirm ilive process, as though 
acy Prote-taut arguinent iuvelved the ruduneuts of 
Popery, but by a negative process, as faucying the 
Protestant reasons, tuengh jying in the ryt diree- 
tion, not going far enough; or, again, though right 
partially, yet defective as a whole. d’Ai/., ieretore, 
seeins io me absolutely caught ina sort of Lurce Caudin@, 
uniess he has a dodge in reserve to puzzle us al Ina 
different point, [, that hold myself a ductor seruplicus, aud 
also inerpugnahiis upon quillets of logic, jusauly Pad, 
Whilst aso Lblawe him. tle defends Lins tf rigutly for 
distinguishing between the Romainist and Newinanite on 
the one bund, between the Caivinist and the Evangelival 
man on the otner, though perha Ss a \ouby genlicinuau, 
commencing his studies Ou tue Urganow, Wil tan ‘'y Luat 
here he has PAi/. in a trap, for these distine tious, he will 
suy, JO not entirely exclude each other as they ought to 
do. The class ea ling itself Evangelical, for tistance, may 
also be Calvinistie ; the Newmautte is ut, therefore, auti- 
Romanish. True, says #Ai.; Tam quite aware of it, 
But to be aware of au objection ts net tv auswer it. The 
fact seems to be, that the actual cowbinations of life, uot 
eouforming to the truth of abstractions, compel us to 
seeming breaches of logie. lh woul be right practically 
to distinguish the Radical from the Whig; aud yet it 
might shock Duns ov Lumba:dus, the mayister senten- 
fiarum, when he came to tiderstand that partially che 
princip-es of Radicals and Whigs comeinde. tut, for all 
that, the logic which distinguishes them is right; and the 
apparent error must be sought in tue fact, that ali cases 
(politcal or rebgions) bemug eases of lie, are comeretes, 
which never couform to the exquisite truth of abvstrac- 
tlons. Practically, the Radical w opposed Ww the Wing, 


LO become Pais 3, 


though casuaidy we two are in conjunction coutiuually ; 


for, as acting pariizans, they work yrum dilferent centres, 
and, finally, jor diiferent results, 
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the TRUTH. Do you see the distinction, my | 
friends 2. Consider it, and I am sure you will be 
sensible that this quite alters the case. It is 
shocking, it is perfectly ridiculous, that the Bishop 
of Rome should touch a hair of any man’s head 
for contradicting him; and why? Because, do 
you see ? he is wrong. On the other hand, it is 
evidently agreeable to philosophy, that I, John 
Calvin, should shave off the hair, and, indeed, the | 
head itself (as I heartily hope* will be done in 
this present case) of any man presumptuous 
enough to contradict me ; but then, why ¢ Fora | 
reason that makes all the difference in the world, | 
and which, one would think, idiocy itself could | 
not overlook, viz., that I, John Calvin, am right— 
right, through three degrees of comparison— 
right, righter, or more right, rightest, or most 
right. Calvin fancied that he could demonstrate 
his own impartiality. 

The self-sufficingness of the Bible, and the 
right of private judgment—here, then, are the two 
greatcharters in which Protestantism commences; 
these are the bulwarks behind which it entrenches 
itself against Rome. And it is remarkable that 
these two great preliminary laws, which soon 
diverge into fields so different, at the first are vir- 
tually one and the same law. The refusal of an 
oracle alien to the Bible, extrinsic to the Bible, 
and claiming the sole interpretation of the Bible ; 
the refusal of an oracle that reduced the Bible to 
a hollow masque, underneath which fraudulently 
introducing itself any earthly voice could mimic 
a heavenly voice, was in effect to refuse the coer- 
cion of this false oracle over each man’s consci- 
entious judgment ; to make the Bible independent 
of the Pope, was to make man independent of 
all religious controllers. The self-sufficingness 
of Scripture, its independency of any external | 














* The reader may imagine that, in thus abstracting Cal- 
vin’s epistolary sentiments, I am a little improving them. 
Certainly they would bear improvement, but that is not 
my business. What the reader sees here is but the result 
of bringing scattered passages into closer juxtaposition ; | 
whilst, as to the strongest (viz., the most sanguinary ) sen- | 
tients here ascribed to him, it will be a sufficient evi- | 
dence of iny fidelity to the literal truth, if I cite tiree se- 
parate sentences. Writing to Farrel, he says, “ Spero 
capitale saltem fore judicium.” Sentence of the court, he 
hopes, will, at any rate, reach the life of Servetus. Die he 
must, and die he shall. But why should he die a cruel | 
death 2 “ Paence vero atrocitatem remitti cupio.” To | 
the same purpose, when writing to Sultzer, he expresses 
his satisfaction in being able to assure him that a princi- 
pal civic officer of Geneva was, in this case, entirely up- 
right, and animated by the most virtuous sentiments. In- 
deed! what an interesting character! and in what way now 
might this good man show this beautiful tenderness of 
conscience? Why, by a fixed resolve that Servetus should 
not in any case escape the catastrophe which I, Jolin | 
Calvin, am longing for, (“ ut saltem exitum, quem optanus, 
non fugiat.’’) Finally, writing to the same Sultzer, he 
remarks that—when we see the Papists such avenging 
champions of their own superstitious fables as not to fal- 
ter in sbedding innocent blood, *‘ pudeat Christianos ma- | 
gistratus [as if the Roman Catholic magistrates were not | 
Christians] in tuenda cer(d veritate nihil prorsus habere | 
avimi "—‘* Christian magistrates ought to be ashamed of | 
themselves for manifesting no energy at all in the vinidiea- | 
tion of truth undeniable ;” yet really since these mazgis- 
trates had at that time the full design, which design not | 
many days after they executed, of maintaining truth by | 
fire and faggot, one does not see the call upon them for 
blushes so very deep as Calvin requires. Hands so crim. | 
son with blgod might compensate the absence of crimson | 
cheeks, ’ 


universal right to toleration, which again i 
























































interpreter, passed in one moment in «Tl 
great Protestant doctrine of Toleratinn es ther a 
but the same triumphal monument under a Waa Cod 
angle of sight, the golden and silver faces pe gern 
same heraldic shield. The very same act Which ports 
denies the right of interpretation to a mysterio, toed 
Papal phoenix, renewed from generation to gener. ns 0 
ation, having the antiquity and the incomprehen orkid; 


sible omniscience of the Simorg in So , 
ferred this right of mere eid othe ae oop 
duals of the whole human race. For where = =. 

could it have been lodged? Any attempt in any Ths 

other direction was but to restore the Papal power Chure 
in a new impersonation. Every man, therefore ders: 
suddenly obtained the right of interpreting the body ¢ 

Bible for himself. But the word ““right” obtained 114) | 
| anew sense, Every man has the right, under the sant: 

Queen’s Bench, of publishing an unlimited nun- Phi 

ber of metaphysical systems ; and, under fayogr this de 

of the same indulgent Bench, we all enjoy the own V) 

unlimited right of laughing at him. But not the should 

whole race of man has a right to coerce, in the iy #9) P 

exercise of his intellectual rights, the humblest of ship— 

individuals. The rights of men are thus unspeak. ture th 
ably elevated; for, being now freed from all before 
anxiety, being sacred as merely leaal rights, they be is 

suddenly rise into a new mode of responsibility Englai 
as intellectual rights. As a Protestant, every thougl 

mature man has the same dignified right over his fre a 

own opinions and profession of faith that he has nyself 

over his own hearth. But his hearth ean rarely of the 
be abused ; whereas his religious system, being a Ji [98° 
vast kingdom, epening by immeasurable gates tion of 
upon worlds of light and worlds of darkness, now 9 ly: 
brings him within a new amenability—called upon Bj £exce 
to answer new impeachments, and to seek for new loving 
-assistances. J*ormerly another was answerable ith a 
for his belief; if that were wrong, it was no faalt vhy sh 
of his. Now he has new rights, but these have @arse 
| burthened him with new obligations. Now heis wa pa 

crowned with the glory and the palms of an intél- teen P 

lectual creature, but he is alarmed by the certainty ciples « 

of corresponding struggles. Protestantism itis the six 


that has ereated him into this child and heirof 9 “laps 
liberty ; Protestantism itis that has invested him defence 
with these unbounded privileges of private jadg- Hj empla 


ment, giving him in one moment the sublime 9% sphica 


powers of a Pope within his own conscience ; but fy Bat se 
Protestantism it is that has introduced him tothe 
most dreadful of responsibilities. — Protes| 
I repeat that the twin maxims, the columnsof prineip 
Hercules through which Protestantism entered Bij @ ca 
the great sea of human activities, were originally dels 
but two aspects of one law: to deny the Papal 
control over men’s conscience being to affirm 
man’s self-control, was, therefore, to affirm man's 
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a corresponding duty of toleration. Under this 
bi-fronted law, generated by Protestantism, bit 
in its turn regulating Protestantism, P/low 

dertakes to develope all the principles that belong 
to a Protestant church. The seasonablencssi@ 
such an investigation—its critical application @ 
an evil now spreading like a fever through Europe 
—he perceives fully, and in the following @™ 

he expresses this perception j— diw baw 
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gas, that the problem must soon be solved, how far | have been) by pre-occupations of judgment, derived 


hristianity is possible for those who are not ‘ 
ginies vin “— a sioliedie and science : this is a {t0™ feuds too local and interests too political, 


fact, which may be ignored by the partisans of | Moving too (as we know all churches to have 
ort-sighted bigotry, but which is felt by all, and con- | moved) in a spirit of compromise, occasionally 
1 by ars omen Pty The vege ba 1 stonmertn _from mere necessities of position ; this is inthe 
wee Colerkige s philosophical mind, the practical | ie en, vy - ee. 3 a os ret . nny ; 
axing of Arnold’s religious sentimentalism, and the | “*" as leaving an impression of partisanship 
acknowledgment of many divines who are living | the reader is mistrustful from the first, as against 
samples of the spirit of the age, have all, in different | a judge that, in reality, is an advocate ; 2d, with- 
wy, foretold the advent of a Church of the Future.’’ ‘out reference to the effect upon the reader, di- 
‘This is from the preface, p. ix, where the phrase, | rectly to Pil. it is injurious, by fettering the 
(lurch of the Future, points to the Prussian mini- | freedom of his speculations, or, if leaving their 
¢er’s (Bunsen’s) Kirche der Zukunft; but in the freedom undisturbed, by narrowing their com- 
ody of the work, and not far from its close, (p. | Pass. 
14) he recurs to this crisis, and more cireum-| And, if PAil., as to the general movement of his 
dantially. Protestant pleadings, modulates too little in the 
Phil. embarrasses himself and his readers in | transcendental key, sometimes he does so too 
his development of Protestant principles. His | much. For instance, at p. 69, see, 35, we find 
gm view of the task before him requires that he him half calling upon Protestantism to account 
should separate himself from the consideration of | for her belief in God ; how then? Is this belict 
any particular church, and lay aside all partisan- | special to Protestants? Are Roman Catholies, 
ship—plausible or not plausible. It is his own over- | are those of the Greek, the Armenian, and other 
ture that warrants us in expecting this. And yet, Christian churches, atheistically given @ We 
yefore we have travelled three measured inches, | used to be told that there is no royal road to 
be is found entangling himself with Church of ; geometry, I don’t know whether there is or not ; 
Englandism. Let me not be misunderstood, as | but [ am sure there is no Protestant bye-road, no 
though, borrowing a Bentham word, I were there- | Reformation short-cut, to the demonstration of 
fre a Jerry Benthamite: I, that may describe | Deity. It is true that Phil. exonerates his philo- 
nyself generally as Philo- Phil., am not less a son | Sophic scholar, when throwing himself in Protes- 
ofthe “ Reformed Anglican Church”’ than Phil. | tant freedom upon pure intellectual aids, from the 
Consequently, it is not likely that, in any vindica- | vain labour of such an effort. He consigns him, 
tin of that church, simply as such, and sepa- | however philosophic, to the evidence of “ inevit- 
ately for itself, [ should be the man to find grounds | able assumptions, upon axiomatic postulates, 
ifexception, Loving most of what Phil. loves, | Which the reflecting mind is compelled to accept, 
bring Phil. himself, and hating (I grieve to say), |} and which no more admit of doubt and cavil than 
rith a theological hatred, whatever Pdi/. hates, | of establishment by formal proof.” I am not sure 
vhy should I demur at this particular point to a | Whether [ understand PAil. in this section. Ap- 
wurse of argument that travels in the line of my | parently he is glancing at Kant. Kant was the 
wn partialities? And yet I dodemur. Having | first person, and perhaps the last, that ever under- 
ken promised a philosophic defence of the prin- | took formally to demonstrate the indemonstrabi- 
ples concerned in the great European schism of | lity of God. Ie showed that the three great ar- 
he sixteenth century, suddenly we find ourselves | guments for the existence of the Deity were virtu- 
wllapsing from that altitude of speculation into a ally one, inasmuch as the two weaker borrowed 
defence of one individual church. Nobody would | their value and vis apodeictica from the more 
wmplain of Phil., if, after having deduced philo- | rigorous metaphysical argument. The physico- 
wphically the principles upon which all Protes- | theological argument he forced to back, as it 
at separation from Rome should revolve, he had | were, into the cosmological, and that into the 
gne forward to show, that in some one of the | ontological. After this reluctant regressus of the 
Protestant churches, more than in others, these | three into one, shutting up like a spying-glass, 
frincipleshad been asserted with peculiar strength, | which (with the iron hand of Hercules forcing 
@earried through with special consistency, or | Cerberus up to day-light) the stern man of 
‘sociated pre-eminently with the other graces of | Koenigsberg resolutely dragged to the front of the 
‘Christian church, such as a ritual more impres- | arena, nothing remained, now that he had this 
ive to the heart of man, or a polity more symme- | pet scholastic argument driven up into a eorner, 
Weal with the structure of English socicty. Once | than to break its neck—which he did. Kant took 
baring unfolded from philosophic grounds the | the conceit out of all the three arguments ; but, if 
Mimary conditions of a pure scriptural church, | this is what Phil. alludes to, he should have 
Phil, might then, without blame, have turned | added, that these three, after all, were only the 
arp round upon us, saying, such being the con- | arguments of speculating or theoretic reason. To 
ttions under which the great idea of a true Chris- | this faculty Kant peremptorily denied the power 
fan church must be constructed, I now go on to | of demonstrating the Deity ; but then that same 
tow that the Church of En gland has conformed | apodeisxis, which he had thus inexorably torn from 
those conditions more faithfully than any other. | reason under one manifestation, Kant himself re- 
but to entangle the pure outlines of the idealising | stored to the reason in another (the praktieche ver- 
"ind with the practical forms of any militant | nunft.) God he asserts to be a postulate of the 








«That we stand on the brink of a great theological | church, embarrassed (as we know all churches to 
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764 PROTESTANTISM. 


human reason, as speaking through the conscience | 
and will, not proved ostensively, but indirectly 
proved as being wanted indispensably, and pre- 
supposed in other necessities of our human nature. 
This, probably, is what Ail. means by his short. 
hand expression of ‘axiomatic postulates.” But | 
then it should not have been said that the case 
does not ‘* admit of formal proof,” since the proof 
is as “ formal” and rigorous by this new method 
of Kant as by the old obsolete methods of Sam. 
Clarke and the schoolmen.* 

But it is not the too high or the too low—the 
too much or the too little—of what one might eall 


by analogy the transcendental course, which [| 


charge upon /’/i/. It is, that he is too desul- 
tory—too eclectic. And the secret pu: pose, which 
seems tome predominant throughout his work, is, 
not so much the defence of Protestantism, or even 
of the Anglican Church, as a report of the latest 


novelties that have found a roosting place in the | 


English Church, amongst the most temperate of 
those churchmen who keep pace with modern 
philosophy ; in short, it is a selection from the 


classical doctrines of religion, exhibitcd under | 


their newest revision ; or, generally, it is an at- 
tempt to show, from what is going on amongst 
the most moving erdeis in the English Church, 
how far it is possible that strict orthodoxy should 
bend, on the one side, to new impulses, derived 
from an advancing philosophy, and yet, on the 
other side, should reconcile itself, both verbally 
and in spirit, with ancient standards. But if 
Phil, is eclectic, then J will be eclectic ; if Lhd. 
has aright to be desultory, then J have a right. 
Phil. is my leader, I can’t, in reason, be ex- 
pected to be better then de is. If I’m wrong, 
Phil, ought to set me a better example, Aud 
here, before this honourable audience of the pub- 
lic, [charge all my errors (whatever they may be, 
past or coming) upon Phil.’s misconduct. 

Jiaving thus established my patent of vagrancy, 
and my license for picking and choosing, I choose 
out these three articles to toy with :—Ist, 
Bibliclatry ; 2d, Development applied to the 
Bible and Christianity ; 3d, Philology, as the 
particular resource against false philosophy, re- 
lied on by L’/ul. 

Dibliclatry.— We Protestants charge upon the 
Ponieficii, as the more learned of our fathers 
always called the Roman Catholics, Wariolatry ; 
they pay undue honours, say we, to the Virgin. 
They in return charge upon us, Abliwlatry, or a 
superstitious allegiance—an idolatrous homage— 
to the words, syllables, and punctuation cf the 
Bible. They, according io us, dey a woman ; and 
we, according to them, deify an arrangement of 
printer’s types. As to their error, we need not mind 
that : letus attend to ourown, And to this extent 
it is evident at aglance that Dibliolatrists must be 





* The method of Des Cartes was altogether separate 
and peentiar to himself; it is a mere conjuror’s juggle: and 
yet, what is strange, like some other audacious sopbismes, 
it iseapeble of being so stated as most of all to bafll 
the fubtie dia‘ectician ; and Kant himself, thongh not 
cheated, was never so much perplexed in his life as in 
the effort wo make its hollowuess apparent. 


translated into another language, 


cautious people begin to suspect the whole 


wrong, viz., because, as a pun vanishes on pe: 

° ° even so Would 
and must melt away, like ice in a hot-hoy 
large majority of those conceits which ev ‘ 
Christian nation is apt to ground upon the ye bal 
text of the Scriptures in its own Separate yep. 
nacular version. But once aware that much of 
their Dibliolatry depends upon ignorance of 
Hebrew and Greek, and often upon peeuliagity 
of idiom or structures in their mother a; 

4 I Cialegt, 
ary " . "Ory 1 ‘’ he) ; + os a04 I> Here 
arises a very interesting, startling, aud perplexing 
situation for all who venerate the Bible. a 

' ‘ © 4 Oe 
which must always have existed for prying, jp. 
quisitive people, but which has been incaleulabjy 
sharpened for the apprehension of these 
the extracrdinary advances made and mw 
Oriental and Greek philolegy, 


days by 
aking in 
It is a situation 
of public seundal even to the deep reverencers of 
the Bible ; but a situation of much more than 
rcandal, of real grief, to the profound and sincere 
amonyst religious people. On the one hand, 
viewing the Lible as the word of God, and not 
merely so in the sense of its containing most sala. 
tary counsels, but, in the highest sense, of jts 
containing a revelation of the most awful seerets, 
they cannot for a moment listen to the pretenge 
that the Bible has benefited by God’s inspiration 
only as other good books may be said to have 
doue. They are confident that, in a much higher 
sense, and in a sense incommunicable to other 
books, it is inspired, Yet, on the other hand, as 
they will not tell lies, or countenance lies, even in 
what seems the service of religion, they cannot 
hide from themselves that the materials of this 
imperishable book are perishable, frail, liable to 
crumble, and actually Lave crumbled to some ex- 
tent, in Various instanees, There is, therefore, 
lying broadly before us, something like what 
Kant called an antinomy—a case where two laws 
equally binding on the mind are, or seem to be, in 
collision, Such cases occur in morals—cases 
which are carried out of the general rule, and the 
jurisdiction of that rule, by peculiar deflexions; 
and from the word cuse we derive the word 
cusuistr, as a general seience dealing with such 
anomalous cases. There is a casuistry, also, for 
ihe speculative understanding, as well as for the 
moral (which is the practical) understanding. 
And this question as to the inspiration of the 
Bible, with its apparent conflict of forces, repel 
ling it and yct affirming it, is one of its most pet 
plexing and most momentous problems, 

My own solution of the problem would reed 
cile all that is urged against an inspiration with 
all that the internal necessity of the case would 
plead in behalf of an inspiration. 5e would 
Piil.’s. His distinction, like mine, would sub- 
stantially come down to this—that the grandest 
and extent of religious truth is not of a natusete 
be afiected by verbal changes such as can be 
made by time, or accident, or without treacherous 
design, It is like lightning, which could not be 


mutilated, or truncated, or polluted. - But,it 


may be well to rehearse a little more in 


| both Phils view and my own. 


Let my 
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jpal go first ; make way, I desire, for my 
: let Phil. have precedency, as, in all reason, 
itis my duty to see that he has. 

Whilst rejecting altogether any inspiration as 
sitaching to the separate words and phrases of the 
geriptures, PAil, insists (Sect. 25, p. 49) upon such 
gp inspiration as attaching to the spiritual traths 


* 
, 


‘and doctrines delivered in these Scriptures, And | 


aces this theory in a striking light, equally 
fr what it affirms and for what it denies, by 


these two arguments—lIst (in affirmation of the 1 


geal spiritual inspiration), that a series of more 
than thirty writers, speaking in succession along 
a vast line of time, and absolutely without means 
ef concert, yet all combine unconsciously to one 
end—lock like parts of a great machine into one 
system—conspire to the unity of a very elaborate 
scheme, without being at all aware of what was 
tocome afier. Here, for instance, is one, living 
nearly 1600 years before the last in the series, 
who lays a foundation (in reference to man’s 
nin, to God's promises and plan for human 
yestoration), which is built upon and carried 
forward by all, without exception, that follow. 
Here come a multitude that prepare each for his 
mecessor — that unconsciously integrate each 
other—that, finally, when reviewed, make upa 
total drama, of which each writer's separate share 


would have been utterly imperfect without cor- | 


responding parts that he could not have foreseen, 
At length all is finished. A profound picce of 
music, a vast oratorio, perfect and of elaborate 
unity, has resMlted from a long succession of 
strains, each for itself fragmentary. On such a 
final creation resulting from such a distraction of 
parts, it is indispensable to suppose an over-ruling 
inspiration, in order at all to account for the final 
result of a most elaborate harmony, Besides, 
which would argue some inconceivable magic, 
if we did not assume a providential inspir- 


(To be concluded 


| ation watching over the coherencies, tendencies, 
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| and intertessellations (to use a learned word) of the 
| whole,—it happens that, in many instances, 
typical things are recorded—things ceremonial, 
that could have no meaning to the person reegrd- 
ing—prospective words, that were reported and 
transmnitted in a spirit of confiding faith, but that 
could have little meaning to the reporting parties 
_for many hundreds of years. Lriefly, a great 
| mysterious word is spelt as it were by the whole 
sum of the scriptural books—every separate bonk 
forming a letter or syllable in that secret and 
that unfinished word, as it was for so many ages. 
This co-operation of ages, not able to communi- 
cate or concert arrangements with each other, is 
neither more nor less an argument of an over- 
ruling inspiratiou, than if the separation of the 
contributing parties were by space, and not by 
tine. As if, for example, every island at tho 
samme moment were to send its contribution, with- 
out previous concert, to a sentence or chapter of 
a book ; in which case the result, if full of mean- 
ing, much more if full of awful and profound 
meaning, could not be explained rationally with- 
out the assumption of a supernatural over-ruling 
of these unconscious co-operators to a eommon 
result, So far on behalf of inspiration, Yet, on 
the other hand, as an argument in denial of any 
blind mechanie inspiration cleaving to words and 
syllables, PA. notices this consequence as result- 
ing from such an assumption, viz., that if you 
adopt any one gospel, St, John’s suppose, or any 
one narrative of a particular transaction, as in- 
spired in this minute and pedantic sense, then for 
every other report, which, adhering to the spiritual 
value of the circumstances, and virtually the same, 
should differ in the least of the details, there 
would instantly arise a solemn degradation, All 
parts of Scripture, in fact, would thus be made 
active and operative in degrading each other, 





in next Number. ) 


eed 


THOMAS MACAULAY. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


To attempt a new appraisement of the intellee- 
tual character of Thomas Macaulay, we are im- 
pelled by various motives. Our former notice of 
him* was short, hurried, and imperfect. Since it 
Was written, too, we have had an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing the man, which, as often hap- 


pens in such cases, has given a more distinct and | 
langibie shape to our views, as well as consider-— 
ably modified them. Above all, the public atten- | 


ton has of late, owing to circumstances, been so 


rongly turned upon him, that we are tolerably | 
fire of carrying it along with us in our present | 
discussion. 

The two most popular of British authors are, | 
present, Charles Dickens and Thomas Macau- | 


- The supremacy of the former is verily one 
the signs of the times. He has no massive or 


~~... 
ay 





* Ina *‘ Gallery of Poitraits,’”’ 


| profound intellect—no lore superior to a school- 


boy’s—no vast or creative imagination—li:tle phi- 
losophic insight, little power of serious writing, 
and little sympathy with either the subtler and 
profouuder parts of man, or with the grander 


features of Nature; (witness his description of 


Niagara—he would have painted the next pump 
better!) And yet, through his simplicity and 
sincerity, his boundless box hoimmie, his fautastie 
humour, his sympathy with every day life, and 
his absolute and unique dominion over every 
region of the odd, he has obtained a popularity 


_which Shakspeare nor hardly Scott in their lite- 


time enjoyed. He is ruling over us like a Fairy 
King, or Prince Prettyman—strong men as well 
as weak yielding to the glamour of his tiny rod, 
Louis the lith walked so erect, aud was so per- 
fect in the management of his person, that people 
mistook his very size and it was not discovered 
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766 THOMAS MACAULAY. 





till after his death, that he was a little and not a | 





To such gifts, indeed, he does not 


large man. So many of the admirers of Dickens | and never has pretended. To roll the raptures 
have been so dazzled by the elegance of his pro- | of poetry, without emulating its speciosa mira. 


portions, the fairy beauty of his features, the 
minute grace of his motions, and the small sweet 
smile which plays about his mouth, that they 
have imagined him to be a Scott, or even a Shaks- | 
To do him justice, he himself has never | 
Ife has | 
main object of his ambition, and has already been 


peare. 
fallen into such an egregious mistake. 


seldom, if ever, sought to alter, by one octave, the 
note Nature gave him, and which is not that of | 
an eagle nor of a nightingale, nor of a lark, 

but of a happy, homely, gleesome ‘“ Cricket on | 
the Hearth.” Small almost as his own Tiny Tim, 
dressed in as dandyfied a style as his own Lord 
Frederick Verisoft, he is as full of the milk of | 
human kindness as his own Brother Cheeryble ; 

and we cannot but love the man who has first 

loved all human beings, who can own Newman 
Noggs as a brother, and can find something to 
respect in a Bob Sawyers, and something to pity 
Never was a monarch of | 
his whole heart, and soul, and mind, and stren 


in a Ralph Nickleby. 


popular literature less envied or more loved ; and 
while rather wondering at the length of his reign 
over such a capricious domain as that of Letters, 
and while fearlessly expressing our doubts as to 
his greatness or permanent dominion, we own that | 
his sway has been that of gentleness—of a good, 
wide-minded, and kindly man; and take this 
opportunity of wishing long life and prosperity 


to * Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 


In a different region, and on a higher and | 
_plishments. and even natural endowments, which 


haughtier seat, is Thomas Macaulay exalted. 


general literature, as Dickens in fiction, is he held 
He is, besides, esteemed a 
rhetorician of a high class—a statesman of no or- | 
dinary calibre—a lyrical poet of much mark and 
and, mount- 
ed on this high pedestal, he “has purposed in his | 
heart to take another step,” and to snatch from 
the hand of the Historic Muse one of her richest 
To one so gifted in the prodigality of | 
Heaven, can we approach in any other attitude | 
but that of prostration ? or dare we hope for 
sympathy, while we proceed to make him the 


to be facile princeps. 





likelihood—a scholar ripe and good 


laurels, 


subject of free and fearless criticism ? 


Before proceeding to consider his separate claims | 
upon public admiration, we will sum up, in a few | 
sentences, our impressions of his general character. | 
He is a gifted but not, ina high sense, a great man. | 


He is a rhetorician without being an orator. 


is endowed with great powers of perception and | 
acquisition, but with no power of origination. He 
has deep sympathies with genius, without posses- | 


sing genius of the highest order itself. He 


strong and broad, but not subtle or profound. He | 
is not more destitute of original genius than he is_ 
He has all com- | 
mon faculties developed in a large measure, and | 
cultivated to an intense degree. What he wants 
is the gift that cannot be given—the power that | 
cannot be counterfeited—the wind that bloweth | 
where it listeth—the vision, the joy, and the sor- | 
row with which no stranger intermeddleth—the 


of high principle and purpose. 


“light which never was on sea or shore—the con- | 
secration and the poet’s dream,” 





finite, the eternal, and the god-like. 


_otherwise with Macaulay. 


cula—to write worthily of heroes, without asy 
ing to the heroic—to write history Without enact. 


ing it—to furnish to the utmost degree his 9 


mind, without leading the minds of others one 
point farther than to the admiration of himself 
and of his idols, seems, after all, to have been the 


nearly satisfied. He has played the finite game 


of talent, and not the infinite game of genius 


His goal has been the top of the mountain, ang 


‘not the blue profound beyond ; and on the Point 


he has sought he may speedily be seen, relieved 
against the heights which he cannot reach, 
marble fixture, exalted and motionless. Talent 
stretching itself out to attain the attitudes ang 
exaltation of genius is a pitiable and painfal 


| position, but it is not that of Macaulay. With 


piercing sagacity he has, from the first, discerned 
his proper intellectual powers, and sought, with 


to cultivate them. ‘* Macaulay the Lucky” ke 


has been called; he ought rather to have been 
called Macaulay the Wise. 


With a rare combination of the arts of age and 


the fire of youth, the sagacity of the worlding and 
'the enthusiasm of the scholar, he has sought self. 
development as his principal, if not only end. 


He is a gifted but not, in a high sense, a great 
man. He possesses all those ornaments, accom. 


the great man requires for the full emphasis and 
effect of his power, (and which the greatest alone 
can entirely dispense with;) but the power does not 


fill, possess, and shake the drapery. The lampsare 


lit in gorgeous effulgence ; the shrine is modestly, 
yet magnificently, adorned ; there is everthing to 


tempt a god to descend; but the god descends 


net—or if he does, it is only Maia’s son, the Ele- 
quent, and not Jupiter, the Thunderer. —The 
distinction between the mercly gifted and the 
great is, we think, this—the gifted adore great- 
ness and the great; the great worship the it- 
The gifted 
gaze at the moon like reflections of the Divine— 
the great, with open face, look at its naked sum, 
and each look is the principle and prophecy of an 
action. a 
He has profound sympathies with genius, without 
possessing geniusofthe highest order itself. Genit 
indeed, is hisintellectual god. It is (contrary to 
common opinion) not genius that Thomas Car 
worships. The word genius he seldom uses, in WI 
ing or in conversation, except in derision. Wee 
conceive a savage cachinnation at the question, 
he thought Cromwell or Danton a great genius. } 
is energy in a certain state of powerful preciptt 
tion that he so much admires, With genius! 
existing almost undiluted in the person of | 
men as Keats, he cannot away. It seems 
only a long swoon or St. Vitus’ dance. j is 
If we trace 
throughout all his writings, we will 
watching for genius with as much care and foi 
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as a lover uses in following the footsteps of 
jismistress. This, like a golden ray, has con- 


@fhistory. It has brightened to his eye each 
gusty page and worm-eaten volume. Each morn- 

has he risen exulting to renew the search ; 
oi he is never half so eloquent as when dwelling 


gn the achievements of genius, as sincerely and | 
rously as if he were reciting his own. Ilis | 


gmmpathies are as wide as they are seen. Genius, 
shether thundering with Chatham in the House 
of Lords, or mending kettles and dreaming 
dreams with Bunyan in Elstowe—whether reclin- 
ing in the saloons of Holland House with De 


Stael and Byron, or driven from men as on a new | 


Nebuchadnezzar whirlwind, in the person of poor 
wandering Shelly—whether in Coleridge, 


‘With soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty giver;’’ 


grin Voltaire shedding its withering smile across 


the universe, like the grin of death—whether 
singing in Milton’s verse, or glittering upon 
‘Cromwell’s sword—is the only magnet which can 
draw forth all the riches of his mind, and the pre- 
sence of inspiration alone makes him inspired. 


. But this sympathy with genius does not amount | 


to genius itself; it is too catholic and too pros- 


trate. The man of the highest order of genius, | 
after the enthusiasm of youth is spent, is rarely | 


its worshipper, even as it exists in himself. He 
worships rather the object which genius contem- 
plates, and the ideal at which it aims. He is 
rapt up to a higher region, and hears a mightier 
voice, Listening to the melodies of Nature, to 
the march of the eternal hours, to the severe 
music of continuous thought, to the rush of his 


own advancing soul, he cannot so complacently | 


bend an ear to the minstrelsies, however sweet, 
ofmen, however gifted. He passes, like the true 


painter, from the admiration of copies, which he | 


may admire to error and extravagance, to that 
great original which, without blame, excites an 
iufnite and endless devotion. ile becomes a 
personification of Art, standing on tip-toe in con- 
tmplation of mightier Nature, and drawing from 
her features with trembling pencil and a joyful 
awe. Macaulay has not this direct and personal 
communication with the truth and the glory of 
things. He sees the universe not in its own rich 
and divine radiance, but in the reflected light 
Nhich poets have shed upon it. There are in his 
“titings no oracular deliverances, no pregnant 
hints, no bits of intense meaning—broken, but 
broken off from some supernal circle of thought— 
bomomentary splendours, like tlashes of midnight 
lightning, revealing how much—no thoughts 
veckoning us away with silent finger, like ghosts, 
lato dim and viewless regions—and he never even 
Bears that divine darkness which ever edges the 
Midest and loftiest excursions of imagination and 
™Teason, His style and manner may be com- 
pared to crystal, but not to the “terrible crystal” 
tthe prophets and apostles of literature. There 
Athe sea of glass, but it is not mingled with fire, 
ot least the fire has not been heated seven 
VOL, XIV—NO,. CLXVI, 


ected him across all the wastes and wildernesses — 
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times, nor has it descended from the seventh 
_ heaven. 
Consequently, he has no power of origination. 
We despise the charge of plagiarism, in its low 
'and base sense, which has sometimes been ad- 
vanced against him. He never commits con- 
scious theft, though sometimes he gives all a 
father’s weleome to thoughts to which he has 
not a father’s claim. But the rose which he ap- 
propriates is seldom more than worthy of the 
breast which it is to adorn; thus, in borrowing 
‘from Hall the antithesis applied by the one to 
the men of the French Revolution, aud by the 
‘other to the restored Royalists in the time of 
| Charles the Second, “dwarfish virtues and gigantic 
crimes,” he has taken what he might have lent, 
and, in its application, has changed it froma 
| party calumny into a striking truth. The men 
‘of the Revolution were not men of dwarfish 
virtues and gigantic vices; both were stupendous 
'when either were possessed: it was otherwise 
_with the minions of Charles. When our hero 
‘lights his torch itis not at the chariot of the 
'sun; he aseends seldom higher than Hazlitt or 
| Hall—Coleridge, Schiller, and Goethe are un- 
‘touched. But without re-arguing the question 
of originality, that quality is manifestly not his. 
It were as true that he originated Milton, Dryden, 
Bacon, or Byron, as that he originated the views 
which his articles develope of their lives or 
genius. <A search afier originality is never suc- 
cessful, Novelty is even shyer than truth, for if 
you search after the true, you will often, if not 
always, find the new; but if you search after 
| the new, you will, in all probability, find neither 
the new nor the true. In seeking for paradoxes, 
| Macaulay sometimes stumbles on, but more fre- 
quently stumbles over truti. Iilis essays are 
| masterly treatises, written learnediy, carefully 
conned, and pronounced in a tone of perfect 
assurance ; the Pythian pautings, the abrupt and 
stammering utterances of the seer, are awanting. 
In connexion with this defect, we find in him 
little metaphysical gift or tendency. There is 
no “speculation in his eye.” Ifthe mysterious 
regions of thought, which are at present attract- 
} ing so many thinkers, have ever possessed any 
charm for him, that charm has long since passed 
away. If the “weight, the burden and the 
\mystery, of all this unintelligible world,” have 
ever pressed him to anguish, that anguish seems 
| now forgotten as a nightmare of his youth. The 
serpents which strangle other Laocoons, or else 
keep them battling all their life before high 
heaven, have long ago left, if indeed they had ever 
approached him, ilis joys and sorrows, sympa- 
thies and inquiries, are entirely of the ‘earth, 
earthy,” though it is an earth beautified by the 
smile of genius, and by the midnight Sun of the 
Past. It may appear presumptuous to criticise 
his creed, where not an article has been by bim- 
self indicated, except perhaps the poetical first 
principle that, “ Beauty is truth and truth beanty;” 
but we see about him neither the firm. grasp of 
one who holds a dogmatic certainty, nor, the vast 
and vacant stretch of one who has failed afier 
3A 
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much effort to find the object, and who says, 
‘*T elasp—what is it that I clasp?” ‘Toward the 
silent and twilight lands of thought, where reside, 
half in glimmer and half in gloom, the dread 
questions of the origin of evil, the destiny of 
man, our relation to the lower animals, and to 
the spirit world, he never seems to have been 
powerfully or for any length of time impelled. 
We might ask with much more propriety at him 
the question which a reviewer asked at Carlyle, 


“Can you tell us, quite in confidence, your private | 


opinion as to the place where wicked people 
go?” And, besides, what think vou of God? or 
of that most profound and awful Mystery of 
Godliness? Have you ever thought deeply on 
such subjects at allf Or if so, why does the 
language of a eold conventionalisin, er of an 
unmeaning fervour, distinguish all your allusions 
to them? It was not, indeed your business to 
write on such themes, but it requires no more a 
wizard to determine from your writings whether 
vou have adequately thought on them, than to 
tell from a man’s eye whether he is or is not 
looking at the sun. 

We charge Macaulay, as well as Dickens, with 
a systematic shrinking from meeting in a manful 


style those dread topies and relations at which | 


we have hinted, and this, whether it springs, as 


Humboldt says in his own case, from a want of | 
springs | 


subjective understanding, or whether it 
from a regard for, or fear of ponular opinion, or 
whether it from 
argues, on the first supposition, a deep mental 
deficiency, on the second, a cowardice unworthy of 
their position, or on the third, a state of spirit 
which the age, in its professed teachers, will not 
much longer endure, An earnest period, bent on 
basing its future progress upon fixed principles, 
fairly and irrevocably set down, to solve the prob- 
lem of its happiness and destiny, will not long 
refrain from the name cot brilliant 
trifler on the man, however gifted and favoured, 
who so slenderly sympathises with it, in this high 
though late and difficult ealling. 

It follows almost as a necessity from these re- 
marks, that Macaulay exhibits no high purpose. 
Seldom so much energy and eloquence have been 
more entirely divoreed from a great uniting amd 
conseerating object ; and in his fortheoming his- 
tory we fear that this deficieney will be glaringly 
manifest. [listory, without the presence of high 
purpose, is but a series of dissolving views—as 
brilliant it may be, but as diseonnected, and not 
so impressive. It is this, on the contrary, that 
gives so profound an interest to the writings of 
Arnold, and invests his very fragments with a 
certain air of greatness; each sentence seems given 
inon oath. It is this which glorifies even D’ Au- 
bigne’s Romance of the Reformation, for he seeks 
at least to shew God in history, like a golden 
thread, pervading, uniting, explaining, and puri- 
fying it all. No such passion for truth as 
Arnold’s, no such steady vision of those great out- 
shining laws of justice, merey, and retribution, 


springs moral indilierenee, 


bestowing 


which pervade all human story, as D’Aubigne’s, | 
and in a far higher degree as Carlvle’s, do we 


THOMAS MACAULAY. 


expect realised in Macaulay. His history, in al} 
likelihood, will be the splendid cenotaph of his 
party. It will be brilliant in parts, tedions aS a 
whole—curiously and minutely learncd—tritter 
now with elaborate pomp, and now with elaborate 
negligence—heated by party spirit whenever th 
fires of enthusiasm begin to pale—it will abound 
in striking literary and personal sketches, anq 
will easily rise to and above the level of the Scenes 
it describes, just because few of those scenes, from 
the character of the period, are of the highest 
moral interest or grandeur. Buta history forming 
a transcript, as if in the short-hand of a superior 
being, of the leading events of the age, solemy 
in spirit, subdued in tone, grave and testamentary 
in language, profound in insight, judicial in im. 
partiality, and final as a Median law in effect, 
we might have perhaps expected from Mackintosh, 
but not fron: Macaulay. 

“ Broader and deeper,’ says Emerson, ‘ must 


we write our annals.” The true idea of history js 


only as yet dawning on the world ; the old almanae 
form of history has been generally renouneed, 
but much of the old almanac spirit remains. 
The avowed partisan still presumes to write 
his special pleading, and to call it a history, 
The romance writer still decorates his faney- 
piece, and, for fear of mistake, writes under 
it, * This is a history.” The bald retailer of the 
dry bones of history is not vet entirely banished 
from our literature—nor is the hardy, but one- 
sided Iconoclast, who has a quarrel with all estab- 


' lished reputation, and would spring a mine against 


the sun if he eould—nor isthe sagacious philoso- 
phiste, who has aecess to the inner thoughts and 
motives of men who have been dead for centuries, 
and often imputes to deep deliberate purpose what 
was the result of momentary impulse, fresh and 
sudden as the breeze, who accurately sums up 
and ably reasons on all caleulable principles, but 
omits the inealeulable, such as inspiration and 
frenzy. Weare waiting for the full avatar of the 
ideal historian, who to the intellectual qualities 


of clear sight, sagacity, picturesque power, and 


learning, shall add the far rarer qualities of a love 
for truth only equalled by a love tor man—a belief 
in and sympathy with progress, thorough inde- 
pendence and impartiality, and an all-embraeing 
charity—and atter Macaulay’s History of England 
has seen the light, may still be found waiting. 

The real purpose of a writer is perhaps best 
concluded from the effect he produces on the 
ininds of his readers. And what is the boon 
which Macaulay's writings do actually confer 
upon their millions of readers ¢ Much informa, 
tion, doubtless—many ingenious views are given 
and developed, but the main effeet is pleasare— 
either a lulling, soothing opiatic, or a rousing 
and stimulating gratification. But what is their 
mental or moral influence 4? What new | 
great traths do they throw like bomb-shells a 
naseent spirits, disturbing for ever their repose ; 
W hat sense of the moral sublime have they ever 
intused into the imagination, or what thrift 
and strange joy ‘beyond the name of pleasi 
have they ever circulated through the hes 
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long, deep trains of thought have his 
houghts ever started, and to what melodies in 
ager minds have his words struck the key-note ¢ 
sme authors mentally * beget children—they 
yavail in birth with children ;” thus from Cole- 
sige sprang Hazlitt, but who is Macanlay’s 
wdest born? Who dates any great era in his 
yistory from the reading of his works, or has re- 
wived from hiin even the bright edge of any 
jpocal yptic revelation ¢ Pleasure, we repeat, is 


tbe principal boon he has conterred on the age: 


jad without under-esiimating this (which, indeed, | 
yere ungrateful, for none have derived more | 


sleasure trom him than ourselves), wo must say | 


ihatitis comparatively a trivial gitt—a fruitcrer’s 
9 a confectioners office—and, moreover, that 
the pleasure he gives, like that avisiug from the 
ye of wine, or from the practice of novel-reading, 

uires to be imbibed in great moderation, and 
yeeds a robust constitution to bear it. Reading 
his papers is employment but too delicious—the 
nind is too seldom irritated and provoked—the 
higher faculties are too seldom appealed to—the 
guse of the infinite is never given—there is per- 





petual excitement, but it is that of a game of 


yanis-ball, and not the Titanic play of rocks and 
mouutains—there is constant exercise, but it is 
rather the swing of an easy chair than the grasp 
udtug of a strong rower striving to keep time 
vith one stronger than himself. Ought we ask 
agrave and solid reputation, as extensive as that 
of Shakspere or Milton, to be entirely founded on 
that is essentially a course of light reading ¢ 

We do not venture on his merits as a politician 
ow statesman, Bui, as a speak we humbly 
tink he has been over-rated. He is not a 
ublime orator, who fulminates, and fiercely, and 
almost contemptuously, sways his audience ; he 
snot a subtle deelaimer, who winds around and 
within the sympathies of his hearers, till, like the 
dimsel in the ‘ Castle of luadolence,” they 
waken as they warm, and are at last sighingly 
but luxuriously Jost. He is not a being piercing 
tlonely way for his own miud, through the thick 
a his audience—wondered at, looked after, but 
tot followed—dwelling apart from them even 
vhile rivetting them to his lips—atill Jess is he an 
iarnation of moral dienity, whose slightest 
“lence is true to the inmost soul of honour, and 
vhose plain, blunt speech is as much better than 
“atory, as oratory is better than rhetoric. He is 
the primed mouth-piece of an elaborate discharge, 
who presents, applies the linstoek, and fires off. 
He speaks rather before than to his audicnee. 
We felt this strongly when hearing him at the 


‘ening of the New Philosophical Institution in | 


Hiaburgh ; that appearance had on us the efivet 
disenchantment ; our lofty ideal of Maeaulay 
the orator—an ideal founded on the perusal of all 
“rts of fulsome panegyries—sank like a dream. 
Yacaulay the prator 2 Why had they not raved 
“ well of Macaulay the beauty ¢ He is, indeed, 
‘Master of rhetorical display ; he aspires to be a 
losopher ; he is a brilliant literutevs ; but, 
es not speaking oratorically, he does not 
‘eak at all, if speaking means free communi- 
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cation with the souls and hearts of his hearers, 
If Demosthenes, Fox, and Q’Connell were orators, 
he is none. It was not merely that we were dis- 
appointed with his personal appearauce—that is 
sturdy and manlike, if not graceful—it is, besides, 
hereditary, and eannot be helped ; but the speee 

was an elaborate and ungraceful accommodation 
to the presumed prejudices and tastes of the 
hearers—a piece of literary eleetioneering—and 
the manner, in its fluent monotony, shewed a 
heart untouched amid all the palaver. Here is 
one, we thought, whose very tones prove that his 
success has been tar too easy and exulting, and 
who has never known by experience the meaning 


_of the grand old words, * perfect through sufier- 


ing.” Here is one in public sight selling his 
birthright for a mess of pottage and worthless 
praise, and who may live bitterly to rue the 
senseless bargain, for that applause is as certainly 
insincere as that birthright is high. Heve is ene 
who, ingloriously sinking with compulsien and 
laborious flight, consciously confounds culture 
with mere knowledge—speaking as if a boarding- 
school Miss, who had read Ewing’s Geography, 
were therein superior to Strabo. There, Thomas 
Macaulay, we thought thou art contradicting thy 
former and better self, for we well remember thee 
speaking in an article with withering contempt of 
those who preter to that “ fine old geography ef 
Strabo” the pompous inanities of Pinkerton. 
And dost thou deem thyself, all accomplished as 
thou art, nearer to the infinite mind than Pytha- 
goras or Plato, because thou knowest mare ¢ 
And when he spoke again extempore, he sounded 
a still lower deep, and we began alimost to fancy 
that there must be some natural deficiency in @ 
iniud so intenscly cultivated, which could net 
shake as good, or better speeches, than even his 
first, ** out of his sleeve.”? But the other proeeed- 
ings and harangueings of that evening were net 
certainly fitted to eclipse his brightness, though 
they were calculated, in the opinion of many, te 
drive the truly eloquent to the woods, to find in 
the old trees a mere congenial audience. 

The House of Commons, we are told, hushes to 
hear him, but this may arise from other reasons 
than the mere power of his eloquenee. He has a 
name, and there is far teo much even in Parlia- 
ment of that base parasitieal element, whieh, 
while denying ordinary courtesy to the untried, 
lias its knee delicately hinged to bend in supple 
homage to the acknowledged. Ile avoids, again, 
the utterance of all extreme opinions—never 
startles or oflends—never shoots abroad forked 
flashes of truth ; and besides, his speaking is, in 
its way, a very peeuliar treat. Like his artieles, 
it generally gives pleasure ; and who can deny 
themselves an opportunity of being pleased, any 
more than a dish of strawberries and cream in 
summer time. Therefore, the House was silent— 
its perpetual undersong subsided—even Roebuek’s 
bristles were wont to lower, and Joseph Hyume’s 
careful front to relax—when the right honourable 
menber for Edinburgh was on his legs. But Ae 
is, in our idea, the erater whe frants the storm 
and crushes it into silence—who snatches the 
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prejudice from three hundred frowning foreheads 


and binds it as a crown unto him—and who, not | poet-laureate to Hannibal as well as to 
on some other and less difficult arena, but on | 


that very field, wins the laurels which he is to 
wear. Those are the eloquent sentences which, 
though hardly heard above the tempest of oppo- 
sition, yet are heard—and felt as well as heard— 
and obeyed as well as felt, which bespeak the 
surges at their loudest, and immediately there is 
a great calm. 

We are compelled, therefore, as our last gene- 
ral remark on Macaulay, to call him rather a large 
and broad, than a subtle sincere, or profound spirit. 
A simple child of Nature, trembling before the 
air played by some invisible musician behind him, 


what picture could be more exactly his antithesis ¢ | 


But neither has he, in any high degree, either the 
gift of philosophic analysis, or the subtle idealising 
power of the poet. Clear, direct, uncireum- 
spective thought—vivid vision of the characters 
he describes—an eye to see, rather than an ima- 
gination to combine—strong, but subdued enthu- 
siasm—learning of a wide range, and informa- 


curacy—a style limited and cireumseribed by man- 
nerism, but having all power and richness possible 
within its own range—full of foree, though void of 
freedom—and a tone of conscious mastery, in his 
treatment of every subject, are some of the quali- 
ties which build him up—a strong and thoroughly 
furnished man, fit surely for more massive deeds 
than either a series of sparkling essays, or what 
shall probably be a one-sided history. 

In passing from his general characteristics to 
his particular works, there is one circuinstance in 
favour of the critic. While many authors are 
much, their writings are little known; but if 
ever any writings were published, it is Macaulay's. 


A glare of publicity, as wide almost as the sun- | 


shine of the globe, rests upon them; and it is 
always easier to speak to men of what they know 
perfectly, than of what they know in part. To 
this there is perhaps an exception in his contribu- 
tions to “ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine.” That 
periodical, some of our readers may be aware, 
was of limited circulation, and limited life. “ It 
sparkled—was exhaled, and went to * set 
Professor Wilson has been known to say, that its 
four or five volumes are equal in talent to any 
four or five in the compass of periodical literature. 








To this opinion we must respectfully demur—at | 
least we found the reading of two or three of, 


them rather a hard task, the sole relief being in 
the papers of Macaulay, and would be disposed to 
prefer an equal number of * Blackwood,” “ Tait,” 
or the “ Old London Magazine.” 


series of poems, entitled, “ Lays of the Round- 
heads.” These, though less known than his 
‘‘ Lays of the League,” which also appeared in 
“Knight,” are, we think, superior. They are fine 
anticipations of the “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
Like Scott, vaulting between Claverhouse and 
Burley, and entering with equal gusto into the 


souls of both, Macaulay sings with equal spirit | 


the song of the enthusiastic Cavalier and that of 


the stern Roundhead. He could haye acted ag 
: the re. 
public, and his “ Lays of Carthage ” wou hides 
been as sweet, as stroug, and more pathetic th a 
his ** Lays of Rome.” * How happy eouly he be 
with either, were t’ other dear charmer away” 
Not thus could Carlyle pass from his “ Life of 
Cromwell” to a panegyric on the “May of 
Biood,”? whose eyes— 


| **Could bear to look on torture, but durst not look on 


war.’’ 
But Macaulay is the artist, sympathising mors 
with the poetry than with the principles of the 
great Puritanic contest. 

His Roman Lays, though of a later date, fal] 
naturally under the same category of considers. 
tion. These, when published, took the majority 
of the public by surprise, who were nearly as 
astonished at this late flowering of poctry, in the 
celebrated critic, as were the Edinburgh people, 
more recently, at the portentous tidings that 
Patrick Robertson, also, was among the poets, 


|The initiated, however, acquainted with his pre- 
tion still more wonderful in its minuteness and ac- | 


vious effusions, hailed the phenomenon (not ag in 
Patrick’s case, with shouts of spurting laughter,) 
but with bursts of applause, which the general 
voice more thanconfirmed, ‘The day when the Lays 
appeared, though deep in autumn, seemed a be- 
lated dog-day, so frantic did their admirers be- 
come. Homer, Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron, 
were now to hide their diminished heads, for an 
old friend under a new face had arisen to eelipse 
them all. And, for martial spirit, we are free 
to confess the Lays have never been surpassed, 
save by Homer, Scott, and by Burns, whose one 
epithet ‘‘ red wat shod,’”’ whose one description of 
the dying Scotch soldier in the “ Earnest Cry,” 
and whose one song, ‘‘Go fetch for me 4 pint of 
wine,” areenoughtostamp him among the foremost 
ofmartial poets. Macaulay’s ballads sound in parts 
like the thongs of Bellona. Written, it is said, in 
the war office, the Genius of Battle might be 
figured bending over the author, sternly smiling 
on her Jast poet, and shedding from her wings 4 
ruddy light upon his rapidly and furiously-filling 
page. But the poctry of war is not of the highest 
order, Seldom, except when the war is ennobled 
by some great cause, as when Deborah uttered 
her unequalled thanksgiving, can the touch of 
the sword extract the richest life’s blood of peetry. 
Selfish is the exultation over victory, selfish the 
wailing under defeat. The song of the sword 
must soon give place to the song of the bell ; and 
the pastoral ditty pronounced over the reapidg 
hook shall surpass all lyrical baptisms of the 


spear, As it is, the guiph between the —. 


Macaulay’s best contributions to this are a_ 


amazingly spirited though they be—and inteut 
tual, imaginative, or moral poetry, is nearlyaswide 
as between Chevy Chase and Laodamia. Besides, 
the Lays are in a great measure centes; 
images are no more original than the facts, 
the poetic effect is produced through the sing’ 
rapidity, energy, and felicity of the marratie 
and the breathless rush of the verse, whieh fings 
to boot and saddle.” One of the finest’ 


for example, is imitated from Scott. °)°* *™ 
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‘« The kites know well the long stern swell 

That bids the Romans close’’— 
Macaulay hasit. In the Lady of the Lake it is :— 

«The exulting eagle screamed atar, 

She knew the voice of Alpine’s war.”’ 

Indeed, no part of the Lays rises higher than the 
hetter passages of Scott. Asa whole, they are 
more imitative and less rich in figure and lan- 
age than his poetry ; and we have been unable 
to discover any powers revealed in them which 
his prose works had not previously and amply 
disclosed. In fact, their exeessive popularity 
grose in a great measure from the new attitude 
in which they presented their writer. Long ac- 


r 


yolunteered to sing, and his song was harmonious, 
and between gratitude and surprise was vehe- 
mently encored. It was as if Helen I’aucit were 
to cominence to lecture, and should lecture well ; 
or as though Douglas Jerrold were to announce 
a volume of sermons, and the sermons turn out to 
be excellent. This, after all, would only prove 
versatility of talent ; it would not enlarge our 
eonception of the real calibre of their powers. 
Nay, we hesitate not to assert, that certain pas- 
sages of Macaulay’s prose rise higher than the 


finest raptures of his poetry, and that the term) 
Eloquence will measure the loftiest reaches of 


either. 

This brings us to say a few words on his contri- 
butions to the “Edinburgh Review.” We contess, 
that had we been called on while new from read- 
ing those productions, our verdict on them would 
have been much more enthusiastic. Their imme- 
diate effect is absolutely intoxicating. Each reads 
likeanew Waverley tale. ‘* More—give us more— 
it is divine !’’ we cry, like the Cyclops when he 
tasted of the wine of Outis. As Pitt adjourned 
the court after Sheridan’s Begum speech, so, in 
order to judge fairly, we are compelled to adjourn 
the criticism. Days even have to clapse ere the 
stern question begins slowly, through the golden 
mist, to lift up its head—* W hat have you gained ¢ 
Haye you only risen from a more refined ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianz ?’ Have you only been conversing 
with an elegant artist? or has a prophet been de- 
taining you in his terrible grasp? or has Apollo 
been touching your trembling ears ¢” Asweanswer, 
we almost blush, remembering our tame and sweet 
subjection ; and yet the moment that the en- 
thantment again assails us, it again is certain to 
prevail. 

But what is the explanation of this power? Is 
it altogether magical, or does it admit of analysis ? 
Macaulay’s writings have one very peculiar and 
very popular quality. They are eminently clear. 
They can by no possibility, at any time, be nebu- 

- You can read them as you run. School- 
boys devour them with as much zest as bearded 
men. This clearness is, we think, connected with 
deficiency in his speculative and imaginative fa- 
culties ; but it does not so appear to the majority 
efreaders. Walking in an even and distinct path- 


_ Way, not one stumbling stone or alley of gloom 
nits whole course, no Hill of Difficulty rising, 


nor Path of Danger diverging, greeted, too, by 


endless vistas of interest and beauty, all are but 
too glad, and too grateful, to get so trippingly 
_along. Vanity, also, whispers to the more ambi- 
tious: What we can so easily understand we 
could easily equal; and thus are the readers 
kept on happy terms both with the author and 
themselves. His writings have all the stimulus 
of oracular decision, without one particle of ora- 
cular darkness, His papers, too, are thickly 
studded with facts. This itself, in an age like 
ours, is enough to recommend them, especially 
when these facts are so carefully seleeted—when 


| told now with emphasis so striking, and now 
| with negligence so graceful; and when suspended 
} : 5 > b] 

eustomed to speak to the public, he suddenly | 


around a theory at once dazzling and slight—at 


_once paradoxical and pleasing. The reader, be- 


_guiled, believes himself reading something more 
agreeable than history, and more veracious than 
fiction. It is a very waltz of facts that he wit- 
nesses ; and yet how consoling to reflect that they 
are facts after all! Again, Macaulay, as we have 
repeatedly hinted, is given to paradoxes. But 
then these paradoxes are so harmless, so respec- 
table, so well-behaved—his originalities are so 
orthodox—and his mode of expressing them is at 
once so strong and so measured—that people feel 
both the tickling sensation of novelty and a per- 
fect sense of safety, and are slow to admit that 
the author, instead of being a bold, is a timorous 
thinker, one of the literary as well as political 
juste-milieu. Again, his manner and style are 
thoroughly English. As his sympathies are, to a 
great degree, with English modes of thought and 
habits of action, so his language is a stream of 
Kinglish undefiled. All the territories which it 
has traversed have enriched, without colouring, 
its waters. Even the most valuable of German 
refinements—such as that common one of subjec- 
tive and objective—are sternly shyed. That 
philosophic diction which has been from Ger- 
many so generally transplanted, is denied ad- 
mittance into Macaulay’s grounds, exciting a 
shrewd suspicion that he does not often require 
it for philosophical purposes. Scarcely a phrase 
or word is introduced which Swift would not 
have sanctioned. In anxiety to avoid a barbarous 
and Mosaic diction, he goes to the other extreme, 
and practises purism and elaborate simplicity. 
Perhaps under a weightier burden, like Charon’s 
skiff, such a style might break down ; but, as it 
is, it floats on, and carries the reader with it, in 
all safety, rapidity, and ease, Again, this writer 
has—apart from his clearness, his bridled para- 
dox, and his English style—a power of interest- 
ing his readers, which we may call, for want of a 
more definite term, tact. This art he has tanght 
himself gradually ; for in his earlier articles, such 
as that on “ Milton,” and the “ Present Adminis- 
tration,” there were a prodigality and a reckless- 
ness—a prodigality of image, and a recklessness 
of statement—which argued an impulsive nature, 
not likely so soon to subside into a tactician. 
Long ago, however, has he changé tout cela, Now 
he can set his elaborate passages at proper dis- 
tances from each other; he peppers his page more 
sparingly with the condiments of metaphor and 
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image; he interposes anecdotes to break the blaze | then kills, then tramples, and then hangs his 


of his splendour ; he consciously stands at ease, 


nay, condescends to nod, the better to prepare his | 


reader, and breathe himself for a grand gallop ; 
and though he has not the art to conceal his art, 


yet he has the skill always to fix his reader—_ 


always to write, as he himself savs of Horace 
Walpole, “ what everybody will like to read.” Still 
further, and finally, he has a quality different from 
and superior to all these—he has genuine literary 
enthusiasm, which public life has not yet been 
able to chill. He is not an inspired child, but he 
is still an ardent schoolboy, aud what many count 
and call his literary viee we count his literary sal- 
vation. 
genius which (dexterously managed, indeed) is the 
animating and inspiring element of Macaulay’s 
better criticisins, and the redeeming point in his 


worse. It is a loye which many waters have been | 


unable to destroy, and which shall burn till death. 
When he retires from public life, like Lord Gren- 
ville, he may say, “I return to Plato and the 
lliad.” 

We must be permitted, ere we close, a few 
remarks on some of his leading papers. Miltou 
was his “ Reuben—his first-born—the beginning 
ot his strength ;” 


It was gorgeous as an eastern tale. He threw 
such a glare about Milton, that at times you 
could not see him. ‘The article caine clashing down 
on the floor of our literature like a gauntlet of defi- 
anee, and all wondered what young Titan could 
have launched it. 
such a rate, whither is he likely to go ¢” 
while the wiser, while adiniring, quietly siniled, 
aud whispered in reply, * At such a rate no man 
can or ought to advance.” 


meilow sympathy with him, though at first over- 


powered, began steadily and slowly to gain the | 


superior suilrage of the age, and from that pride 
of place has not yet receded. 
Macaulay’s paper he hiinself now treats as the 
brilliant bastard of hismind. Of such spleadida 
vitia he need not be ashamed. We linger as we 
remember the wild delight with which we first 
read his picture ef the Puritans, ere it was haek- 


neyed by quotation, and ere we thought it a> 


rhetorical bravura. 
Dante ! 


Iiow burning his print of 
The best frontispiece to this paper on 


Milton would be the figure of Robert Hall, at the | 


age of sixty, lying on hisback, and learning Italian, 
in order to verify Macaulay's description of the 
** Man that had been in Hell.” 

In what a dillerent light does the review of 
Croker’s Boswell exhibit our author? He seis out 
like Shenstone, by saying * I will, [ will be witty ;” 
and like him, the will and the power are cqual. 
Macaulay’s wit is always sarceasm—sareasm em- 
bittered by indignation, and yet performing its 
minute dissections with judicial gravity. Jere he 
catches Ais Rhadamanthus of the Shades, in the 
upper air of literature, and his vengeance is 
more ferocious than his wont. He first flays, 








On the contrary, | 


_in another region. 


| the awfal wig of Johnson. 
chend Maeaulay’s fury at Boswell, whom he 


his best. 
| well, through what he has preserved, and through 
Many inquired, ** Starting at 
Mean- | 


victim in chains. It is the onset of one 
whose time is short, and who expects reprisals 

Nor will his sarcastic yojn 
once awakened against Croker, sleep till jt has 
scorched poor Bozzy to ashes, and even singed 
We cannot compre. 


crushes with a most Gisproportionate expenditure 
of power and anger, Nor can we coincide with 
his eloquent enforcement of the Opinion, first 


propounded by Burke, then seconded by Mackin. 


tosh, and which seems to have beeome genera} 
‘ ’ 


that Johnson is greater in Boswell’s book than iq 
It is this unfeigned love of letters and | 


his own works, To this we demur. Bogwell’s 
book gives us little idea of Jolinson’s eloquence, 
ar power of grappling with higher subjects— 
‘Rassellas’’ and the * Lives of the Poets’ do. Bos. 
well’s book does justice to Johnson's wit, readi- 
ness, and fertility ; but if we would see the ful] 
force of his fancy, the full energy of his inveetive, 
and his full sensibility to, and command over, the 
moral sublime, we must consult such papers in 
the ‘* Idier’? as that wonderful one on the Val- 
tures, or in the “ Rambler,” as Anningait and 


Ajut, his London, -and his Vanity of [Human 
and thought by many “ the ex- | 
cellency of dignity, and the excellency of power.” | 


Wishes. Boswell, we venture to assert, has not 
saved one great sentence of his idol—such as we 
may find profusely scattered in his own writings— 
nor has recorded fully any of those conversations, 
in which, pitted against Parr or Burke, he talked 
if Macaulay merely means that Bos. 


his own unceasing admiration, gives us a higher 
conception of Johnson’s every-day powers of mind 
than his writings supply, he is vight ; but in 


expressly claiming the immortality for the “ eare- 
Meanwhile, too, a | 
tribute to Milton from across the waters, less | 
brilliant, but springing from a more complete and | 


less table-talk,’? which he denies to the works, and 
forgetting that the works discover higher facul- 
ties in special display, we deem hin mistaken, 
In attaeking Johnson’s style, Maeaulay is, 
unconsciously, a suicide —not that his style is 
modelled upon Jolnson’s, or that he abounds in 
sesgui- pedalia verba—he has never needed large or 
new words, either to cloak up mere commen- 
place, or to express absolute originality—but 
many of the faults he charges against Johnson 
belong to himself. Uniformity of march—waat 
of flexibility aud ease—consequent difficulty in 
adapting itself to common subjects—perpetual 
and artfully balanced antituesis, were, at any 
rate, once peculiarities of Macaulay’s writing, a6 
well as of Jolinson’s, nor are they yet entirely 
relinquished, Afterall, such faults are only the 


awkward steps of the elephant, which only the 


monkey ean deride. Ur we may compare them 


‘to the unwieldy, but sublime, movements of a 


giant telescope, which turns slowly and solemaly, 
as if in time and tune with the stately steps of 


majesty with which the great objects it contem | 


plates are revolving. ‘ 
The article on Byron, for light and sparkling 
brilliance, is Maeaulay’s finest paper, 


Perhaps 


it is not sufficiently grave or profound for the 


subject. There are, we think, but two modes # 


properly writing about Byron—the one is the 
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yonody; the other the Impeachment ; this paper 
neither. Mere criticisin over such dread dust is 
gpertinent ; mere panegyric impossible, hither, 
sith condemnation meliing down in irrepressible 
wars, OF with tears drying up in strong censure, 

we approach the memory of Byron, if, 
indeed, eternal silence were not better still. . 

Qver one little paper we are apt to pause with 
s peculiar fonduess—the paper on Bunyan. As 
yo one has greater syinpathy with the spirit of 
the Puritans without having any with their pecu- 
iar sentiments than Carlyle, so no one syinpa- 
hises more with the literature of that period, 
sjthout much else in common (unless we except 
gouthey), a8 Macaulay. The “ Vilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” is to him, as to many, almost a craze. 
fe cannot speak calmly about it. It continues 
io shine in the purple light of youth ; and, amid 
all the paths he has traversed, he has never for- 

ten that immortal path which Bunyan’s genius | 
has so boldly mapped out, so variously peopled, 
and so richly adorned. tlow can it be forgotten, 
nee it is at once the miniature of the entire | 
yorld, and a type of the progress of every earnest | 
oul? The City of Destruction, the Slough of 
Despond, the Delectable Mountains, the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, Beulah, and the Black 
River, are still extant, unchangeable realities, as | 
jong as nan continues to be tried and to triumph. 
Rut it is less in this typical aspect than as an 
interesting tale that Macaulay seems to admire 
it, Were we to look at it in this light alone, we 
should vastly prefer “ Turpin’s Ride to York,” or 
“Tam O’Shanter’s Progress to Alloway Kirk.” 
But as an unconscious mythic history of man’s 
moral and spiritual advance, its immortality 1s 
weure, though its merits are as yet in this point 
little appreciated. Bunyan, indced, knew not 
what he did; but then he spake inspired ; his | 
deep heart prompted him to say that to which all | 
deep hearts in all ages should respond ; and we 
may confidently predict that never shall that | 
ral be shut up or deserted. As soon stop the 
curent or change the course of the black and 
bridgeless river, 

We might haye dwelt, partly in praise and 
jartly in blame, on some of his other articles— 
might, for instance, have combatted his slump 
and summary condemnation, in * Dryden,” of | 
Ussian’s poems—-poems which, striking, as they | 
did, all Europe to the soul, must have had some | 
merit, and whtich, laid for years to the burning | 
heart of Napoleon, must have had some corres- | 
ponding fire. That, said Coleridge, of Thomson’s | 
“Seasons,” lying on the eottage window-sill, is | 
(rue fame ; but was there no true fame in the 
fact that Napoleon, as he bridged the Alps, and | 
made at Lodi impossibility itself the slave of | 
lis genius, had these poems in his travelling | 
tarriage 7 Could the chosen companion of such | 
‘soul, in such moments, be altogether false and 
Yorthless? Ossian’s Poems we regard as a ruder 
“Robbers” —a real theugh clouded yoice of 
try, rising in a low age, prophesying and pre- 
Mating the way for the miraeles which followed ; 
id we doubt if Macaulay himself has ever 
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equalled some of the nobler flights of Maepher- 
son. We may search his writings long ere we 
find anything so sublime, though we may and 
many passages equally ambitious, as the Address 
to the Sun. 

He closes his collected articles with his Warren 
Hastings, as with a grand finale. This we read 
with the more interest, as we fancy it a chapter 
extracted trom his forthcoming history. -As such 
it justifies our criticism by anticipation. Its per- 
sonal and literary sketches are unequalled, gar- 
nished as they are with select seandal, and sur- 
rounded with all the accompaniments of dramatic 
art. Hastings’ trial is a pieture to which that 


of Lord Erskine, highly wrought though it be, is 


vague and forced, and which, in its thick and 
cruded magnificenee, reminds you of the deserip- 
tious of Tacitus, or (singular connection!) of the 
paintings of Llogarth. Asin Hogarth, the variety 
of figures and cireumstances is prodigious, aii 
each and all bear upon the main object, to 
which they point like fingers; so from every 
face, figure, aspect, and attitude, in the erowded 
hail of Westminster, light rushes on the brow 
of Hlastings, who seems a fallen god in the 
centre of the god-like radianee, Even Fox’s 
“sword” becomes significant, and seems to 
thirst for the pre-consui’s destruction. But 
Maeaulay, though equal to descriptions of men 
in all difiicult and even sublime postures, never 
deseribes scenery well. His landscapes are too 
artiucial and elaborate. When, for example, he 
paints Paradise in Byron or Pandemonium in 
Dryden, it is by parts and parcels, and you see 
him pausing and rubbing his brows between each 
lovely or each terrible item. ‘The seene reluetantly 
comes, or rather is pulled into view, in slow and 
painful series. it does not rush over his eye, and 
require to be detained in its giddy passage. 
Iience his pieture of India in Hastings is an ad- 
mirable picture of an Indian village, but not of 
India, the country. You have the ‘‘old oaks” 
—the graceful maiden with the pitcher on herhead 
—the courier shaking his bunch of iron rings to 
scare away the hyenas—but where are the eternal 
bloom, the immemorial temples, the vast blood- 
spangled mists of superstition, idolatry, and caste, 
which brood over the sweltering land—the Seot- 
lands of jungle, lighted up by the eyes of tigers as 
with infernal stars—the Ganges, the lazy deity 
of the land, creeping down reluctantly to the sea— 
the heat, encompassing the country like a sullen, 
sleepy hell—the swift steps of tropical Death, 
heard amid the sulphury silence-—the ancient 
monumental look proclaiming that all things here 


continue as they were from the foundation of the 


world, or seen in the hazy distance as the girdle 
of the land—the highest peaks of earth soaring 
up toward the sun, Sirius, the throne of God? 
Macaulay too much separates the material from 
the moral aspects of the seene, instead of blending 
them together as exponents of the one great fact, 
India. 

Lut we must stop. Ere closing, however, we 
are tempted to add, as preachers do, a solid infer- 
ence or two from our previous remarks, First, 
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we think we can indicate the field on which Mr. ciety did not—in spite of our author—spojj hin 
Macaulay is likely yet to gain his truest and per- | by its favour, though it infuriated him by jtg yy. 


to supply it. 


tory. 


or two farther! 


Achillean strength. 
point in Byron’s history. 
to undergo a stern training, which indurated and 
strengthened him to a pitch, which all the after | 
blandishments of society could not weaken. 


OE +e 
fag Fg, Salt 


manent fame. It is in writing the Literary His- 
tory of his country. Such a work is still a desi- 
deratum ; and no living writer is so well qualified 
by his learning and peculiar gifts—by his powers 
and prejudices—by his strength and his weakness, 
In this he is far more assured of | 
success than in any political or philosophical his- | 
With what confidence and delight would 
the public follow his guidance, from the times of 
Chaucer to those of Cowper, when our literature | 
ceased to be entirely natural, and even a stage 
Of such a “ progress” we pro- 
claim him worthy to be the Great-heart! Secondly, 
we infer from a retrospect of his whole career, 
the evils of a too easy and a too early success. 
is by an early Achillean baptism alone that men 
can secure Achillean invulnerability, or confirm 
This was the redeeming 
Though a lord, he had 


{t 


So- 


'sentment. But Ae has been the favoured and 
petted child of good fortune. There has been no 
| * crook,”’ till of late, cither in his political or dite. 
ary “lot.” If he has not altogether inher; 
has approached the verge of the curse, “ Woe 
you, when all men shall speak well of you,” X, 
storms have unbared his mind to its depths, ,j; 
_has been his uniformly to— 


‘* Pursue the triumph and partake the gale,” 


Better all this for his own peace than for his 
power, or for the permanent effect of his Writings, 
Let us congratulate him, finally, on his tempor. 
ary defeat. A few more such victories as he had 
formerly gained, and he had been undone, A fey 
more such defeats ; and if he be, as we believe, 
essentially a man, he inay yet, in the “ stren 
of the lonely,” in the consciousness and terrible 
| self-satisfaction of those who deem themselves jp. 
_juriously assailed, perform such deeds of derriny. 
do as shall abash his adversaries and astonish 
even himselt. 





ON SEEING SOME ANCIENT TOMBS OF THE CONSTANTINES, 


Beneatu Sophia’s wondrous dome I stood, 
And witnessed on her walls the cross defaced, 
And Islam's emblems o’er her altars placed ; 
And then before my mind that day of blood 
Arose, when, spite of all that valour could, 


Byzantium fell, o’erwhelmed, but not disgraced ; 
Then, quenched beneath the Moslem’s fiery flood, 


Seemed the bright star of Christendom erased. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 


ERECTED, BY THE SULTAN’S ORDERS, NEAR THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


But I went forth, and even by the door 

A handful of quiet men, with toil and care, 
Upreared an ancient tomb with honour there, 
And, looking for the ermblem that it bore, 

I marked the fair, broad cross of Constantine 
Upon its side. —This also is a sign. 


Ropert Ferevsos. 


FAREWELL TO THE KORE. 


AN AUTUMN SONG, 


I. 

Tur withered leaves are falling fast, 
Like tears for an only child, 

And roughly murmurs the wailing blast 
That comes from the ocean wild ; 

The golden ears no longer wave, 
Like a rippling sunlit sea ; 

Thou art gone from us to the gloomy grave— 
Farewell, Persephoné ! 

I, 

Since first the corn rose fresh and green, 
With its drops of crystal dew, 

How many a hope the light hath seen, 
That never shall rise anew ! 

The dazzling dreams that round us shone, 
We never again may see ; 

There are hearts that now must dwell alone— 
Farewell, Persephoné ! 


HI. 

Demeter wears her robe of gloom,* 
For the Holy Onet she grieves, 

For the Autumn brings thy yearly doom 
With the sickle and the sheaves : 


” ‘The Phigalians pointed outa cavern in Mount Elaion, 
whither, they said, Demeter went and mourned the Des-' Homeric poems. 





| 
| 


And since the weary year was young, 
llow oft, for the loved like thee, 

Hath the widowed heart with gricf been wrusg-~ 
Farewell, Persephoné ! 


IV. 


But when the crocuses shall bloom, A 
Thou then wilt again appear, 

Wilt burst the bands of the darksome tomb, 
And bask in the sunlight clear : 

The loved we mourn are gone for aye, a 
On earth they have ceased to be ; 5 

On our sorrow’s night ne’er dawneth day— 
Farewell, Persephoné ! an 

Ricuarp Rows: 


a 





poina, after she had been carried off by the ghoomy 
Aidoneus. In this cavern she was worshipped as 


and her statue was attired in black (Paus. viii. #4) 
This mythe is evidently only a poetical expression of . 
fact, that biack is the colour of the earth ( An 


penene, mother-earth) after the removal of the 
, £ outed 
corn. | 


+ ‘Ay is an epithet applied to Persephnt 3 
Coot a’ 
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MANSION-HOUSE LAW AND JUSTICE. 


We learned from the columns of one of the best 
getkly London newspapers—the Examiner—years ago, 
tat the practice’ of the London Police-courts was often 
b aracterised by strange vagaries, but we had no appre- 
pension of experiencing in our own affairs the extreme 
folly and incapacity of a London Magistrate, thrust into 
office, out of time, and Ly an accident. 

We are certain that no personal feelings could induce 
ys to occupy our pages with proceedings in which we 
might feel aggrieved, but the following statements 
are of some interest to the public—to those of them 
at least who, like us, have no craving for Mansion-House 
notoriety, and no desire to be the objects even of a Lord 
Mayor's folly. 

The report of the Lord Mayor’s manner of dealing 
with us will partly explain the merits of this case, and we 
extract it from one of the London newspapers :— 


“At the Mansion House, on Tuesday the 5th instant, Mr. 
R. G. Hobbes, a gentleman who holds a situation in her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyard at Sheerness, appeared before the Lord Mayor 
for the purpose of publicly stating a serious grievance under 
which he was at present labouring, from the extraordinary 
misconduct of the editor of a magazine. The complainant 
said—My Lord, I have been five or six years in the Govern- 
ment service in India, and on my return home I was appointed, 
under the patronage of Lord Ellenborough, to a situation in 
the dockyard wt Sheerness. I had taken a good deal of trouble 
in writing an account of what I had seen and observed during 
that time of interesting commotion, and I showed my manu- 
script to a literary friend, who advised me to send it forthwith 
to the Editor of Tait’s Magazine, as a person who would in all 
probability treat with me for its publication. I wrote to the 
editor of the magazine, accordingly, offering to be a contri- 
butor, and representing the kind of information with which I 
was ready to supply him, and he answered me in a note, in 
which he desired to see the manuscript, and stated that he 
would peruse it, and let me know the result. I took care to 
represent to him that as the subject was one of temporary 
interest, and the value of the work must therefore suffer de- 
preciation by delay, it would be necessary to come to as quick 
aconclusion with respect to the purchase as possible. 1 sent 
him the manuscript, and in January I received a letter from 
him, acknowledging the receipt of it, and assuring me that he 
would read it, and speedily return me an answer. The pro- 
mise was, however, not performed. No attention was paid to 
my subsequent correspondence by Mr. Troup, the editor of 
the magazine. I wrote to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall of 
London, whom I understood to have some connexion with the 
establishment, stating the facts, but they were not acquainted 
with the transaction. Month after month passed away, and 
Mr. Troup never sent to me information whether it was his 
intention to use or return my manuscript, the interest of 
Which, comprehending as it did the late war in India, was fast 
dying away. I applied to a clerical friend in Scotland, who 
tried to recover the manuscript, and was informed that a Mr. 
Alison had been attracted by it, and put it in his pocket, after 
Which it had not been seen. I wrote again to Mr. Troup, 
fepresenting my claim to recompense for the injury I had 
sustained by the procrastination, and threatening to place the 

‘ter in the hands of my attorney. That communication 
hd the same fate which my other requests met. Mr. Troup 

not condescend to notice it, and I learned that my only 
remedy lay in an appeal to the Scotch law, and not in an 
court of justice. Aware of the difficulties in the way 

of an equitable decision, I wrote to Mr. Troup an assurance, 
I should come to London and expose the whole affair 

re a metropolitan magistrate if he refused to send me £20 


- esrenration for my work, which I considered, when placed 


possession, to be worth £200, and which is now value- 
less, Your Lordship will see the inhumanity of such conduct, 
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and you are no doubt surprised that it is attribatable to & 
person holding an eminent literary station. 

“The Lord Mayor—I am indeed surprised at finding such 
unpardonable conduct ascribed to a man who holds such a 
situation, and cannot help saying that the want of the feelings 
of a gentleman is very palpable throughout the whole transac- 
tion which you have so dispassionately represented. To say 
nothing of the inhumanity of the treatment to which you have 
been subjected, the Editor of Taifs Magazine was bound as a 
gentleman to answer your letters. I regret the existence of 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining a proper recompense 
for the loss you have sustained. Tam perfectly cognizant o 
the hazard arising from an appeal to the Seotch law, having 
been afilicted in former days with two Scotch eases, which 
have made a deep impression upon my memory aud pocket, 

“Mr. Hobbes—I feel grateful for your Lordship’s very 
kind expression of your sympathy. It was too harsh treat- 
ment to render useless the labour of years by inattention to 
the ordinary rules by which the conduct of gentlemen is regu- 
lated. The work I sent to Mr. Troup at his own reqnest 
consisted of 700 pages, and was the result of study and obser- 
vation at least entitled to civility. 

“The Lord Mayor—I am sure that the press of London 
will most readily render you every assistance. I have fre- 
quently had occasion to ask for the aid of newspapers in ex- 
posing what no institution can punish, and I have never been 
unsuccessful in my applications. Nothing, I must say, ex- 
ceeds my astonishment at so remarkable an instance of con- 
temptuous neglect as that which one literary man has thought 
fit thus to visit upon another. 

“ Mr. Hobbes again thanked his Lordship, and retired.” 

It is obvious enough that this interesting report was 
carefully concocted—and perhaps the speech of Mr. 
Hobbes on the occasion was not so well connected as it 
appears in the report, while the supposition accounts 
for several omissions on his part, and a number of embel- 
lishments that have no better foundation, we trust, for 
the sake of Mr. Hobbes, than the reporter’s inaceuracy. 

The business as it stands in that report, without any 
qualification, has a singular appearance for the Lord 
Mayor. He pronounces an opinion, in a matter where he 
has no jurisdiction, regarding a transaction of which he 
had heard only an ex parte statement ; and for the pur- 
pose of gratifying the author of a rejected manuscript, 
he denounces an individual as destitute of the feelings of 
a gentleman, and guilty of inhumanity, without the shadow 
or pretence of inquiry into the truth or falsehood of asser- 
tions with which he had no possible business, whether they 
were true or false. If injustice had been done, Mr. Hobbes 
hada remedy. Notwithstanding the statements of this 
civic dignitary, the Scotch Law Courts are open enough 
to any action of this nature. They afford far greater 
facilities than English Courts, are cheaper, and more 
rapid. The case was one to be decided on documentary 
evidence. There was no expensive proof requisite. It 
was impossible for any imaginable case to have 
involved the prosecutor in less trouble or expense, 
and Sir George Carroll—we believe that is the Lord 
Mayor’s name—knew, or his clerk could have told 
him, these facts. He was, however, going out of 
office. His year had well nigh run its courte. He 
wanted a character for humauity, and 60, crossing our 
path, he deemed it wise to get the matter up at our ex- 
pense. Mr. Hobbes hadan easy remedy. We have none. 
The Lord Mayor's language may be actionable, bat he 
would, of course, deny the accuracy of the report, 
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plead an omitted ‘‘ but’’ or a deficient ‘‘if,’’ and through | 
his counsel be eloquent on the looseness of reporters’ — 
notes, if he were dealt with in that way. There is a | 
moral cowardice in conduct of this kind, disgraceful to a 
man in the position even of a temporary magistrate. | 
From his seat on the bench he spreads slander and false- | 
hood with security. What any just or honourable man | 
would shrink from in private life, he does, and for the | 
action claims credit as a humane, kind-hearted gentleman. | 

‘There is no individual safe from this system of annoy- | 
ance and intimidation, when a magistrate chooses to | 
lend himself to its perpetration. No man can secure | 
himself against being denounced by the Lord Mayor of | 
London as destitute of humanity, unless he comply with | 
any request for twenty pounds that may be made upon | 
him. No matter how ridiculous the claim, still he must | 
pay, or submit to be placarded as a person destitute of 
gentlemanly feelings by the credulous Lord Mayor. 
Why, if Mr Hobbes had gone to the Mansion House and 
alleged that we had stolen his volume, instead of being 
most involuntarily and immeasurably pestered with 700 
pages of mortal writing, thoroughly useless to us, 
bound in morocco, and decorated in a way more be- 
fitting the library of the noble Lord to whom it was in- 
scribed in letters of gold, and by whom it was returned, 
than the precincts of a printing-office ; or that we had 
done him any other imaginable mischief, it would have 
been the same matter; the Lord Mayor would have be- 
lieved him, and denounced us in language virulently pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the offence. We sce 





daily reports of cases at police offices, involving attempts 
to obtain money by intimidation, or on false pretences ; 


wrong—resembled them ; and they become serious enough 
when magistrates, instead of acting as publie guardians, 


} 
| 





invest themselves, by their conduct, with the character of | 


public nuisances. 

We are proceeding hitherto on the supposition that Mr. 
Hobbes’ statement may have presented itself to the 
Lord Mayor as a plain, true, unvarnished tale ; unsup- 
ported, however, by evidence of any description, involving 
matters easily brought to an issue, but concerning parties 
over either of whom he had no more jurisdiction, and no 
closer connexion, than the Mayor of Galway or the Pro- 
vost of Wick. 

In the remarks on this curious case which appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle, the writer adopted this view of 
the matter :-— 

“ Very many of our readers, no doubt, remember—thongh 
the present Lord Mayor of London appears, unfortunately, to 
have forgotten—the highly vigorous and useful castigation 
which Lord Brougham administered some years ago to a cer- 
tain class of metropolitan ‘ sitting magistrates,” for a practice 
which he justly characterized as ‘a usurpation of the most fla- 
grant audacity. The abuse alluded to, which at one time 
threatened, in some of our police courts, to swamp the ordinary 
and legitimate functions of police magistrates, and convert the 
wuninistration of justice into a grand centralized agency of safe 
and cheap defamation, was so well described by the learned 
lord, that we cannot do better than reproduce his words :— 

“* What I ellnde to is called ‘asking advice of the sitting ma- 
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respecting him, he tells the sitting magistrate the who : 
story, which is forthwith published with impunity eae phe 
world.” 


“ His lordship flattered himself, on the occasion referred 
that he had done sufficient execution on the functionaries who 
had lent themselves to this gross impropriety, and that ‘ sitting 
magistrates’ would thenceforth abstain from making the ad, 
ministration of justice a vehicle for attacks on private 
ter. We are bound to acknowledge that his lordship’s ex. 
posure of the monstrous indecorum in question did a vast deal 
of good. We have seen much less of it ever since. Of tate 
years it has not been a habit with ‘sitting magistrates to 
waste the public time in listening to er parte stories about 
matters in which they have no jurisdiction, and to violate 
conunon justice and propriety by judicial invectives agains 
persons of whom they know nothing. It would seem, how. 
ever, from a transaction reported in our columns yesterday, ag 


| if the effect of the noble and learned lord’s lash had begun to 


wear off. The chief sitting magistrate at our Mansion-House 
has shown himself, we are sorry to say, grievously in want of 
a refresher. In all our recollections of the culpable and silly 
magisterial practice above described, we can find nothing that 
surpasses, in injustice and stupidity, the exhibition to which 
the Lord Mayor of London was pleased to treat the ill 
natured portion of the public on Tuesday morning last. 

“ A gentleman of the name of Hobbes, it appears, conceives 
himself to have been very ill used by Mr. Troup, the editor of 
‘ Tait’s Magazine, with respect to a manuscript forwarded to 
Mr. Troup (it is said at his desire) some months back, and, as 
is alleged, unjustly detained by this gentleman, after reiterated 
applications, until its interest and pecuniary value have evapo- 
rated by lapse of time. There is no occasion to repeat the 
particulars of the story, which consists of a number of allega- 
tions, all requiring to be sifted and tested according to the or- 
dinary rules of evidence in matters affecting character and pro- 
perty ; and, of course, in our total ignorance of the facts, we 
can have no opinion to express as to the probability of Mr, 
Troup’s having acted with the shabby and shameful injustice 
imputed to him. Despairing of regaining his manuscript, Mr. 


| Hobbes tells us that he wrote at last to Mr. Troup, claiming 
and this in our opinion—an opinion that may be right or | 


compensation for the lost value of his literary property, and 
threatening to place the matter in the hands of his attorney, 
Subsequent reflection, he informs us, deterred him from im 
curring the costs and risks of an appeal to a Scottish tribunal, 
and he resolved on trying ‘exposure’ instead. Accordingly, 
he wrote again, he says, to Mr. Troup, demanding £20 dowa 


| as compensation, with the alternative of ‘coming to London, 


and exposing the whole affair before a metropolitan magis- 
trate.’ 

“ With this story—which may be all true, or all false, or & 
mixture of the true and false, in proportions calling for the most 


| delicate moral and legal analysis—Mr. Hobbes presents himself 


gistrate ; and it consists in this abuse and nothing else—that | 
if any man has a grievanee against another, and dares not go | 


into a court of justice with it, from being sensible that against 
thut other person he has no case, and that at the handa of that 
other, he has nu hope of obtaining anything, he hics Lim away 
hefore the ' sitting magistrate, as he is called, and, in the ab- 


sence of the other persoa, and in the utter and necessary igno- | 
_ arising from ap appeal to the Scotch law, 


rance of that other person that one word is about to be spoken 


before the chief magistrate of the city of London, and asks for 
a magisterial denunciation of ‘the inhumanity of such cow 
duct. And, marvellous to say, Mr. Hobbes obtains what he 
asks, with a compliment superadded for his ‘ dispassionate Tt. 
presentation’ of the case. Not the shadow of a doubt seems 
to cross the judicial mind as to the absolute precision 
completeness of Mr. Hobbes’ version of the business. Qu 
Lord Mayor altogether disdains the saving virtues of an ‘Y 
He takes the whole story exactly as it is given him, and 

with invokes the aid of the London press to ruin the character 
of a man of whom he knows simply nothing. The following 
are the terms in which the chief magistrate of the first city um 
the world thought it decent to speak, on the merest ¢z parle 
hearsay, of a man who was not present before him, either 1. 
person or by proxy—whose very name he probably heard for 


_ the first time from the lips of an angry complainant 


a transaction on which he had neither a judicial nor & 
right to express any opinion whatever :— ta 


“<The Lord Mayor—I am indeed surprised at finding se 
unpardonable conduct ascribed to a man who holds such & 
situation, and cannot help saying that the want of the feeling, 
of a gentleman is very palpable throughout the whole 
action which you have so dispsssionately represen 

nothing of the inhumanity of the treatment to which 


you 
| been subjected, the editor of ‘ Tait's Magazine’ was hound sa% 


gentleman to answer your letters. I regret the existence 
difficulties in the way of obteining a proper reco 


for the 
loss you have sustained. I am perfectly ey 
vip. nt a © ) 
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i frmer days with two Scotch cases, which have made a deep 
sion upon My memory and pocket. * * * Nothing, 
[ must 82y, exceeds my astonishment at so remarkable an in- 
of contemptuous neglect as that which one literary man 
pas thought fit thus to visit upon another.’” 


* This is positively outrageous. One is perfectly aghast at | 


the mingled impertinence and silliness of a magistrate who can 
msh in this fashion head-foremost into a business which no 


way concerns him—swallow implicitly every syllable of a com- | 
‘nant’s own Version of his own case, and publicly brand an | 


sheent and unheard man as ‘ palpably wanting in the feel- 


ings of a gentleman, and guilty of an act of * unpardonable | 


jshumanity” We profess we cannot understand it. It is 
utterly incomprehensible to us how a person of that average 
intellectual capacity, which one must presume in a civic chief 
magistrate, and possessing that familiarity which the routine of 


jadicial proceeding, which is necessarily incident to a year’s | 


mayorality, can commit himself to so enormous a breach of the 
dementary judicial proprieties. We most devoutly trust that 
it may be a long time before we have to comment again on a 
magisterial escapade of this astounding description. To say 
that our Lord Mayor displayed a good heart and kindly sym- 

hies in this affair, is merely to say that he is admirably 
qualified for that domestic happiness and repose to which he is 
happily on the eve of returning, and which we trust he will 
for many years continue to enjoy, undisturbed by official respon- 
sibilities and newspaper criticisms.” 

The following letter was subsequently published in the 
Chronicle :— 


“My Lorp,—In the London papers of Wednesday, I ob- 
serve the report of an application made to you by Mr. R. G. 


Hobbes, of Sheerness, regarding a manuscript transmitted to | 


me for publication in “ Tait’s Magazine ;” and your Lordship’s 
remarks on his statement. I also observe your Lordship 
sneers at Scottish law ; and I deeply regret that, as a Magis- 
trate, you do not practise one principle in Scottish law, that of 
hearing the statements of both parties in any case before pro- 
nouncing an opinion. 

“Mr. Hobbes applied to me, as he says, regarding a manu- 
script on East Indian affairs, and led me to understand that the 
application was made at the suggestion of a gentleman in 
London, who is connected with literature, and that the manu- 
script had been read by him. On meeting that gentleman 


subsequently in London, I learned from him that he was un- | 
acquainted with the character of the manuscript. I wrote to | 
Mr. Hobbes that he might send the manuscript, and that TI | 


should provide for its safety. I was surprised, however, to re- 


ceive a volume very richly bound, expensively illustrated, and | 
inscribed in gilt letters to the Right Honourable the Earl of | 


Ellenborough. His Lordship entertaining the same opinion 


of the contents of the volume that I have been induced to | 


form, returned, as it appears, the gift. 

“T have never, at any time, had the slightest objection to 
follow the Earl of Ellenborough’s example, but I have re- 
quested Mr. Hobbes to instruct me how the volume was to be 
returned. And I have done so, because its return to Sheerness 
through a bookseller’s parcel is attended with some risk, which 
I'do not wish to incur, in the case of a manuscript so highly 


know India, an opinion in which, without the same means of 
acquaintance with the country, I fully coincide, it never was 
| of any value; and it is not connected with any subject of a 
| temporary character, or one that can suffer by delay ip. its 
publication. But your Lordship seems to think that to read 
_a volume of 700 pages, so as to decide whether it be worth 
| £200 for a magazine, is a matter of little importance, which 
may be done on receipt. 

“ Tobserve that Mr. Hobbes in his statement intimates that, 
_on applying to me through a clerical friend for this MS., he 
learned that a friend of mine had taken a fancy for it, and 
| carried it away in his poeket. My friend’s pocket must have 
| been not less capacious than your Lordship’s credality, when it 
| admitted a quarto volume of 700 pages. I know nothing re- 
garding this “clerical friend ;” but when I received the MS, 
I was not permanently resident here, and thus the volame hap- 
pened to be taken to and left in the house of a friend of mine. 
When applied to by one of the clerks in this office for this 
volume, I mentioned where it was, and that on receiving an 
order from Mr. Hobbes it would be handed over to any party, 
but I cannot see why the name of a private gentleman in whose 
house the volume was left, should be introduced in this affair. 

“T repeat now, what I have always stated, that on an order 
being handed to me for the volume, I am ready to return it; 
or if Mr. Hobbes instruct me by what conveyance he wishes it 
returned, at his risk, and not at mine, it will be sent. 

“Will your Lordship allow me now to remark, that I am not 
surprised that your Lordship suffered in purse, and suffers in 
recollection, from your Scotch law pleas, because, judging from 
your observations in this case, they had been very rashly 
entered into. Farther, when your Lordship ventures to ex- 
press an opinion as to the feelings and conduct of gentlemen, 
do you not step somewhat out of your line, for it occurs to me 
that when the Court of Aldermen placed your Lordship in the 
Mansion House last November, they did not insist on having a 
gentleman for a tenant. 

“Still farther, when your Lordship styles Mr. Hobbes a 
literary man, I may be permitted to say that you are venturing 
an opinion on a subject with which you are even less acquaint- 
ed. From the MS. in my possession, I suspect that the literary 
career of Mr. Hobbes has yet to be commenced, and that his 
literary qualifications are very nearly on a par with the justice 
of your Lordship’s remarks. 


} 











prized by its owner, and because I should not be called on to 
the expense of returning a volume that is quite useless to | 
we, bat which, at the value fixed on it by Mr. Hobbes, would | 
require to be insured. 
“So far from not having answered Mr. Hobbes’ letters, I 
¢ before me a note, in answer to one of my letters, re- 
esting to know from Mr. Hobbes to whom his manuscript 
thould be delivered. In that note he threatens to apply to a 
potice magistrate, unless I remit him twenty pounds along with 
its volume, and, as he says, with the view of compelling me 
‘omake some compromise. I have no idea of being intimi- 
ted into a payment of twenty shillings or twenty pence in 
this way, and certainly declined to transmit any money what- 
‘er. If I am supposed to be indebted to Mr. Hobbes, as, 
with your Lordship, he entertains apparently some well- 
uunded fears that Scottish Judges are not so open to ex parte 
“atements as London Lord Mayors, I shall afford him every 
feity to have his case tried in an English court, by giving 
my address in London, His manuscript is neither more 
ain, Uadtese “than at any former period; because, appa- 
Y, in the opinion of the Earl of Ellenborough, who should 





“Tam, my Lord, 
* Your Lordship’s, Xe., 
“GEORGE TROUP.” 

The Chronicle has a note to this explanation, in which 
it states that not even the Lord Mayor’s conduct justi- 
fies the writer's intemperance. We apprehend that most 
men would have exhibited some irritation in the 
circumstances ; but there are the two documents—the 
Chronicle’s article and our letter; and when the 
Chronicle in the case speaks of intemperance, we say that 
it looks very like the reproof of sin by Satan. 

The Morning Post, the only other morning paper in 
which the report appeared, endeavoured to defend the 
Lord Mayor from the remarks of the Chronicle, and was 
even zealous in favour of magistrates having full permis- 
sion and power to assail any man’s character unheard, as 
their want of discretion and prudence might dictate. 


The defence was natural. Similarity of taste leads to 
similarity of conduct. The Post, although using its 
columns to circulate falsehoods in this instance, declined 
to insert our letter; and refused us whatever benefit we 
might have derived from its very limited circulation—an 
instance of justice quite equal to that displayed by the 
Lord Mayor himself. 

This very worthy magistrate and remarkably just man, 
on receiving our letter, of course corrected his errors— 
stated that the case had not been fully explained—that 
the volume was now, and had at any time been at the 
command of Mr. Hobbes—on his giving an order for a 
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book which he valued at £200, or Stating how or by what 
means he wished to have it returned. 

Persons who expected so much justice in the Mansion 
House, under the present mayoralty, would be greatly 
disappointed. We were not, because it was evident 
enough to us that a man capable of committing the in- 
justice contained in the magistrate’s original remarks, if 
at all correctly reported, was capable also of perpetuat- 
ing that injustice. 

This volume, we should say, was too heavy to return 
by post. The post-office, until within four or five weeks, 
would not have taken it on any terms, and we could not 
divide an expensively-bound book. Even now the post- 
age, pre-paid, on a 5lb. parcel would be £1 10s.; and 
even £1 10s. was too much to lose, in addition to 
valuable time, on a manuscript thrust upon us, with the 
understanding that it had been seen, read, and approved, 
by a gentleman thoroughly conversant with such mat- 
ters, but who, it appears, knew nothing of its contents— 
a manuscript volume that has nothing to do with the late 

Indian war, as was represented, but is quite as desirable 
now as at any former time, and which is certainly not 
devoted in any very great degree to matters of a warlike 
chaacter. 

We had no means of following any other course than 
that adopted with a bundle valued at £200—and for 
which, if lost, we were unfcrtunately liable—no means 
whatever, but preserve it carefully to its owner’s order, 
or to be forwarded at his risk. Mr. Hobbes, however, 
wanted money, and if his goods had been useful to us— 

if we had required them, to money he was well entitled ; 
and he threatened to expose us in such a way as would 
prevent other authors from visiting us with similar tribu- 
lation, if we did not pay him twenty pounds, in return for 
losing valuable time, and for the detention of what we 
thought, perhaps erroneously thought, a stupid manu- 
script, but which, not falling amongst our many manu- 
scripts, we should have been glad at any time to have got 
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If his offer had been for twenty pounds, or even 
pounds, to prevent similar annoyances for the time to 
come, and from similar authors, we might have closed 
the bargain, and been cheaply out of difficulties, ; 
We solicit and require no man’s manuscripts—execpt’ 
ing those that come from our regular contributors, We 
never find any advantages accruing to us from stray 
manuscripts. In nineteen cases out of twenty they are 
unsuitable, and it would be better to want the twentieth, 
than to read and dispose of the other nineteen, Very 
generally work of that kind is done from a feeling 
of good nature towards parties who are not much con. 
nected with literature, and we are quite willing to bear 
our share, but two hundred pounds’ worth of writing 
from one thoroughly unknown  individual—unknown 
as a writer—is a quality we never should have looked 
at, if the invoice had preceded tlie parcel. 

However, the point of public interest in the case is the 
facility with which threats of this kind can be executed, 
So long as there are police magistrates like Sir George 
Carroll, any man may indulge malevolentfeelings against 
those who decline to pay him black mail. There can 
be no more complete nuisance than this description of 
intervention by a magistrate in business that concerns him 
not. There can be nothing more unjust than the permis, 
sion afforded to such men as this Lord Mayor, of attaek- 
ing absent individuals, of whom they know nothing, oa 
information that may be either true or false. Thereisne 
remedy for the evil at present. Lord Mayors can always 
take shelter beneath the reporters’ pencils. They are safe 
from prosecution ; and may, if they please—and havea turn 
that way—convert their courts into schools for scandal. 
What is our case now, may be that of any other person on 
another day—of some person whose habits or whose cir- 
cumstances, for many reasons, will not permit him to treat 
quite so lightly, as we trust we can afford to treat, anything 
that such a credulous person as this Lord Mayor may 
have to say. 





safely, where it now is, out of our hands. 





THE BEREAVED ONE. 


He reck’d not the pulse from her heart was gone, 
And that now he stood in the world alone, 

For the ling'ring flush which life had set, 

From that lovely check had not parted yet ; 
While the smile on the lip seemed resting there, 
Like the light which echoes the spirit’s prayer, 
And hush’d he stood in that love-fraught spell, 
Which gathers round one whom the heart loves well. 
Thus time wore on, and yet all was still, 

When a death-like voice from his bosom’s thrill, 
Told him the quiet which settled now, 

On that fair smooth cheek and chissel’d brow, 
Must be the calm of that long last sleep, 

T’o be hallow’d there by that silence deep ; 

Not then he wept—for his heart seem’d bound, 
In that fearful truth it so late had found ; 

And e’en for the moment there came no sigh, 
To relieve the soul of its agony. 

Yet awhile he rested his marble gaze, 

On the fondly cherish’d of other days, 

And then was the chain from that spirit burst, 
O’er the trembling hope it as yet had nurs'd. 


Like the fearful rush of the ocean’s wave, 

Which gathers the jewels it may not save, 

E’en thus it o’erflow’d with the gushing tears, 
O’er that fairy vision of vanish’d years. i 
And then came his childhood, whose dream was franght 
With the love which his after years had brought, 
The cottage afar in that sunny land, , be r 
Which was press’d by the feet of his household band. .,., 
Yet not for them are the tears he weeps ; ut 
There’s another chord for whom nature keeps, tod 
Her echo’d music of song and light, irwoh 
Thro’ the dreary hour of the spirit’s night. (aie 
There is one who mirrors his fond heart’s dream, “"”” 
For the flowret’s blossom and bright sunbeam ; < 


There is one whose halo now calls him back, we 
To the joy of his after childhood’s track. 


| And brighter thoughts in his heart now rest; «4 
There’s a glow of hope in his troubled breast, va dod 
And a fairy path which his feet must tread, ,.. susal? 
Thro’ the flowers which blossom around the dead v2 ui 
They’1] meet again in that deathless land, 





'Mid the fairer smiles of his household band. M.W+ 
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we : TO THE LILY. 


oor 
bloomed not in Eden’s most exquisite bowers 
A fairer than thou art, thou fairest of flowers! 
there such perfume through sweet Araby 
“As that which thou yield’st, my pale lily, to me. 


When first thou unfoldest thy leaves to the light, 
 Arrayed like the snow in the purest of white, 
Thou’rt the emblem of maiden unspotted by guile, 
-Ere yet from her eye hath departed the smile— | 





Ere the Axort or Peace from her bosom hath flowna— _ 
Unsullied by sin, and by sorrow unknown; 5 
While yet her first smiles are bestowed on the skies, 
And the first of her accents in gratitude rise. 


Pale lily, I love thee, have loved thee for long, 
And fain now would weave all my love into song ; 
But it will not be told, and I cannot impart 
To others the joy thou hast yielded my heart. 
Coun Raz Brown. 
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History of the Conquest of Peru. By William H. Prescott | 
London: Richard Bentley. 


Recent inquiries into the character and circumstances 
of the inhabitants of the American continent, previous to 
the emigration of European settlers, have rendered more 
accessible the scanty materials remaining to form the | 
history of those numerous but lost nations. Even at the 
present moment, it may be doubted whether the continent 
of America contains a population equal in number to its 
inhabitants at the time when Columbus first crossed the 
Atlantic; but from the remains of ancient cities in the 
wilderness, and from the traditions of the Indians, it 
appears probable that, before the arrival of the European 
conquerors, the population had decreased from the maxi- 
mum which it had previously reached. There is not in 
the history of the world any instance of nations equally 
numerous and equally advanced in civilization melting 
away before a hostile race, and being almost obliterated 
and forgotten in their own land. It is true, indeed, that 
in the southern states of America the Indian race still 
forms a large proportion of the population; but, sunk in 
apathy and serfdom to their European conquerors, they | 
make no struggle to regain their former supremecy. | 
They have ceased to preserve the traditions and records | 
of their former power; and, while the bolder tribes of | 
the north have been destroyed, those of the south 
promise nothing towards the solution of the questions | 
that arise regarding the ancient history of their race. 
Mr. Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico’’ is very generally 
known to those who feel interested in the Indian races of 
America. His “ Conquest of Peru” has been received 
with equal favour; and although only a short period has 
elapsed since its publication, it has already reached a se- 
cond edition. The conquest of Peru in no respect re- 
sembled that of Mexico, except in the general issue. Both 
the Peruvians and the Mexicans were subdued by hos- 
tile adventurers from the old world; but otherwise, as 
there was little affinity between the two races, so in their 
struggtes for national existence there arc few common fea- 
tures exhibited. The Peruvians and Mexicans—although 
both advanced in civilization, both living under a settled 
form of government, inhabiting large cities, and presenting 
many remarkable characteristics—had no mutual inter- 
course. -The dominions of the Aztces and the Incas were 
extending their borders in every direction at the period of 
the Spanish invasion; and in course of years, when they 
met, the southern regions of America might have witnessed 
* struggle between the two great divisions of the children 
of the soil; but the intervention of the Spaniards brought 
oth empires to a close, and subjected the Western Con- 
tinent to European sway. The fate of the Spanish races 








ia southiern America bears some resemblauce to that of | 
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the men whom they supplanted. They also are giving 
way before another race, more skilled in the art of 
war, and endowed with greater energy, so that again 
Mexico, with all the advantages of its position, has been 
stormed and taken by a foreign enemy. The present 


| conflict may not result in the entire subjugation of ¢':° 


Spanish race; but it is not difficult to foresee that some 
great change in their habits and character ean alone pre« 
vent the descendants of the chivalrous adveaturers, whose 
swords revolutionised empires and nearly extirpated na- 
tions, from perishing in their turn. Mr. Prescott’s history 
is of the conquest of Peru, and the preliminary book, which 
occupies one-third of the first volume, describes the posi- 
tion and characteristics of the nation at the period when 
that conquest began. 

Those glimpses of their institutions, their power, and 
their form of government that can now be obtained—or 
probably that ever will be obtained—reach us through the 
records left by their conquerors, and are imperfect. In 
this preliminary book, Mr. Prescott has exercised great 
apparent care in comparing the various statements handed 
down by Spanish writers, who were not often qualified to 
investigate those facts that the world wants to know and 
will not know regarding the history of the American na» 
tions. 

The narrow strip of land occupied by the Peruvians 
between the Andes and the Pacific, was peculiarly unfa- 
vourable to agricultural purposes; but by the most labo- 
rious cultivation, it had been brought into a condition of 
great natural fertility, and supported an immense popula- 
tion at the period of the Spanish invasion. It does not 
appear that the dynasty of the Incas had been of long 
duration ; while it is certain that the advancement of the 
Peruvians in power, and the centralization of the various 
tribes, occurred under their rule, or during a period of 
more than three hundred years. That fact does not lead 
us to suppose that the Peruvian races came into) the 
country at nearly sucha recent date. Mr. Prescoté saya>— 


“We may reasonably conelnde that there existed in’ the 
country a race advanced in civilisation before the time,of the 
Incas ; and, in conformity with nearly every tradition, we may 
derive this race from the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca; 
conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural te- 
mains which still endare, after the lapse of so many years, on 
its borders. Who this race were, and whence they cama, my 
afford a tempting theme for inquiry to the ive amti- 
quarian ; but it is a land of darkness, that lies far beyond the 
domain of history. shee 

“ The same mists that hang around the origin of the Ttieas 
continue to settle on their subsequent annals; and, se imperfect 
were the records employed by the Peruvians, and.so confused 
and contradictory their traditions, that the historien finde 0 
firm footing on which to stand till within a century of 
Spapish conquest, At first the progres of the Pefuvisiey seein 
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to have been slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and 
temperate policy they gradually won over the neighbouring 
tribes to their dominion, as these latter became more and more 
convinced of the benefits of a just and well-regulated govern- 
ment. As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely more 
directly on force ; but still advancing under cover of the same 
beneficent pretexts employed by their predecessors, they pro- 
claimed peace and civilization at the point of the sword. The 
rude nations of the country, without any principle of cohesion 
ainongst themselves, fell one after another before the victori- 
ous arm of the Incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the 
fifteenth century that the famous Topa Inca Yupanqui, grand- 
father of the monarch who occupied the throne at the coming 
of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible desert of 
Atacama, and penetrating to the southern district of Chili, 
fixed the permanent boundary of his dominions at the river 
Maule. His son, Huayna Capac, possessed of ambition and 
military talent fully equal to his father’s, marched along 
the Cordillera towards the north, and pushing his conquests 
across the equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to 
the empire of Peru.” 





But he is too precise a historian to venture into the 
darkness of the period assigned by some authorities as the 
era when this district of Peru was conquered by the Mo- 
guls ; and indeed we suspect, as matters are, that the world 
must do without anything better than surmises respecting 
the original inhabitants of Peru; for even the Moguls 
found a race to conquer. The Peruvians themselves be- 
lieved the Incas to be descended from the Sun; and the 
Inca race, it may be observed, embraced the whole aristo- 
cracy of the country, who, in their presumed superiority 
ef birth, as beings of another race—the children of the 
Sun—to which the Peruvians tendered their worship, had 
the best established claim to aristocratic privileges. The 
city of Cuzco was the royal residence, and that of many 
of the nobility, to whom all the principal offices of State 
were entrusted, and for whose special use a college was 
instituted at Cuzco, a city adorned with many magnificent 
buildings. 

“The sceptre of the Incas, if we may credit their historian, 
descended in unbroken succession from father to son through 
their whole dynasty. Whatever we may think of this, it ap- 
pears probable that the right of inheritance might be claimed 
by the eldest son of the Coya, or lawful queen, as she was 
styled, to distinguish her from the host of concubines who 
shared the affections of the sovereign. The queen was further 
distinguished, at least in later reigns, by the circumstance of 
being selected from the sisters of the Inca, an arrangement 
which, however revolting to the ideas of civilised nations, was 
recommended to the Peruvians by its securing an heir to the 
crown of the pure heaven-born race, uncontaminated by any 
mixture of earthly mould. 

“Tn his early years the royal offspring was entrusted to the 
care of the Amautas, or “ wise men,” as the teachers of Peru- 
Vian science were called, who instructed him in such elements 
of knowledge as they possessed, and especially in the cumbrous 
ceremonial of their religion, in which he was to take a pro- 
minent part. Great care was also bestowed on his military 
education, of the last importance in a state which, with its 
professions of peace and good-will, was ever at war for the ac- 
quisition of empire. 

“Tn this military school he was educated with such of the 
Inca nobles as were nearly of his own age; for the sacred 
name of Inca—a fruitful source of obscurity in their aunals— 
was applied indifferently to all who descended by the male line 
from the founder of the monarchy. At the age of sixteen the 
pupils underwent a public examination, previous to their admis- 
sion to what may be called the order of chivalry. ‘This exa. 
iuination was conducted by some of the oldest and most illus- 
trious Incas. The candidates were required to show their 
prowess in the athletic exercises of the warrior, in wrestling 
and boxing, in running such long courses as fully tried their 
agility and strength, in severe fasts of several days duration, 
and in mimic combats, which, although the weapons were 
blunted, were always attended with wounds and someti.nes with 
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death. During this trial, which lasted thirty days, the 10 al 















neophyte fared no better than his comrades, sleeping on thy 
bare ground, going unshod and wearing a mean attire—q mode 
of life, it was supposed, which might tend to inspire him with 
more sympathy for the destitute. 

“ With all this show of impartiality, however, it wi) 
bly be doing no injustice to the judges to suppose that a politie 
discretion may have somewhat quickened their perceptions of 
the real merits of the heir apparent. 

“ At the end of the appointed time, the candidates selected gs 
worthy of the honours of their barbaric chivalry were presented 
to the Sovereign, who condeseended to take @ principal part jg 
the ceremony of inauguration. He began with a brief dis 
course, in which, after congratulating the young aspirants o, 
the proficiency they had shown in martial exercises, he reminded 
them of the responsibilities attached to their birth and station, 
and, addressing them affectionately as “children of the Sun” 
he exhorted them to imitate their great progenitor in his glori. 
ous career of beneficence to mankind. ‘The novices then drew 
near, and kneeling one by one Wefore the Inca, he pierced their 
ears with a golden bodkin ; and this was suffered to remaip 
there till an opening had been made large enough for the enor. 
mous pendants which were peculiar to their order, and which 
gave them with the Spaniards the name of orejones. This 
ornament was so massy in the ears of the Sovereign that the 
cartilage was distended by it nearly to the shoulder, producing 
what seemed a monstrous deformity in the eyes of the Euro. 
peans, though under the magical influence of fashion, it was 
regarded as a beauty by the natives.” 





These ceremonies bore some resemblance to the initia- 
tive into the ranks of knighthood amongst the European 
chivalry of the middle ages; and, perhaps, if the streams 
could be traced backward, might be found originating in 
the same source. Although the principal college of the 
Incas, or nobility, was placed in Cuzco, the metropolis, 
yet similar institutions on a smaller scale were founded in 
different localities of the certainly not wide but long domi- 
nions of the Incas. The nobility, however, monopolized 
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the literature and science of Peru. They excluded the - 
people from their schools of learning—acting on the max. th 
im, not contined to the worshippers of the Sun and the 
Moon, that a little learning is a dangerous thing. The act 
Incas—we refer not merely to the sovereign or his fa- lan 
mily, but the aristocracy of Peru—were Tories of the purest Wa 
water. They were not causelessly cruel. They inflicted + Be 
no injury, except to promote their pleasures or serve their fe 
purposes. They believed probably—and certainly they "th 
taught the people to believe—in their divine right to rule, sul 
derived from their divine origin. Their political and social of 
organization provided everything for the people. They rie 
had not spared a single ‘‘cranny” where thought could veu- Te 
ture out. Even those domestic matiers, generally left to the 
individual decision in the most despotic countries, were vm 
arranged by the Incas, or by the law for the “ common peo a 
ple.” They settled when and whom a man was to many. wl 
They provided work and they stored food for the popule- in 
tion. In Peru every affair of life was done according 0 ho 
law ; and, according to law, education was denied to the Th 
masses :— ee % 
“<Seience was not intended for the people, but for those th 
of generous blood. Persons of low degree are only puffed ¥ C 


by it, and rendered vain and arrogant. Neither should such 
meddle with the affairs of government ; for this would brung 
high offices into disrepute, and cause detriment to the State 
Such was the fayourite maxim, often repeated, of Tupae Ines 1 
Yapanqui, one of the most renowned of the Peruvian Sov 
reigns. It may seem strange that such a maxim, should eve 
have been proclaimed in the New World, where popular is 
tutions have been established on a more extensive scale 
was ever before witnessed, where government rests wholly 08 
the people, and education, at least in the great northest® 
vision of the continent, is mainly directed to j the peaple 
for the duties of government. Yet this maxim,was 
conformable to the genius of the Peruvian 3 . 
serye as a key to its habitual policy, since, while 
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ied solicitnde over its subjects, provided for their 
physicnl necessities, was mindful of their morals, and showed 
the affectionate concern of a parent for his children, 
it yet regarded them only as children, who were never to 
serge from the state of pupilage, to act or to think for them- 
gites, but whose whole duty was comprehended in the obliga- 
ton of implicit obedience, 
“Sach was the humiliating condition of the people under 
the Incas, while the numerous families of the blood royal en- 
the benefit of all the light of education which the civili- 
gtion of the country could afford ; and, long after the Con- 
quest, the spots continued to be pointed out where the 
inaries had existed for their instruction. These were 
under the care of the amau/as, or ‘ wise men, who 
engrossed the scanty stock of science—if science it could be 
called—possessed by the Peruvians, and who were the sole 
teachers of youth. It was natural that the monarch should 
teke a lively interest in the instruction of the young nobility — 
hia own kindred, Several of the Peruvian princes are said to 
have built their palaces in the neighbourhood of the schools, in 
order that they might the more easily visit them, and listen to 
the lectures of the amantas, which they occasionally re-enforced 
bya homily oftheir own. In these schools the royal pupils were 
instructed in all the different kinds of knowledge in which 
their teachers were versed, with especial reference to the 
stations they were to occupy in after life. They studied the 
laws, and the principles of administering the government, in 
which many of them were to take part. They were initiated 
in the peculiar rites of their religion, most necessary to those 
‘who were to assume the sacerdotal functions. ‘They learned 
ko to emulate the achievements of their royal ancestors, by 
listening to the chronicles compiled by the amaufas, They 
wwere taught to speak their own dialect with purity and ele- 
gance, and they became acquainted with the mysterious science 
of the quipus, which supplied the Peruvians with the means of 
communicating their ideas to one another, and of transmitting 
them to future generations.” 


This statement does not, however, agree precisely with 
another at page 73, where we are informed, that to secure 
the allegiance of some of their vassals, the Incas adopted 


“ Another expedient of a bolder and more original charac- 
ater. This was nothing less than to revolutionise the 
language of the country. South America, like North, 
was broken up into a great variety of dialects, or rather lan- 
geages, having little affinity with one another. This ciream- 
stnuce occasioned great embarassment to the Government in 
the administration of the different provinces, with whose idioms 
they were unacquainted. It was determined, therefore, to 
substitute one universal language, the Quichwa—the language 
of the court, the capital, and the surrounding country—the 
richest and most comprehensive of the South American dialects. 
Teachers were provided in the towns and villages throughout 
the land, who were to give instruction to all—even the hum- 
blest classes ; and it was intimated at the same time, that no 
one should be raised to any office of dignity or profit, who was 
unacquainted with this tongue. The Curacas and other chiefs 
who attended at the capital, became familiar with this dialect 
in their intercourse with the court; and, on their return 
home, set the example of conversing in it among themselves. 
This example was imitated by their followers, and the Qui- 
chua gradually became the language of elegance and fashion, 
in the same manner as the Norman French was affected by all 
those who aspired to any consideration in England after the 

nquest.” 


Again, page 108, the reader is informed that the policy 
of the Incas confined education to their own race, While 
‘they “ watehed with unwearied solicitude over their sub- 
jects, provided for their physical necessities, were mindful 
of their morais, and showed throughout the affectionate 
_eencern of a parent for his children, they yet regarded 
»them ouly as children, who were never to emerge from the 
«state of pupilage, to act or think for themselves, but whose 
“whole duty was comprebended in the obligation of im- 
“plicit obedience.” 
‘| The great deficiency of the Peruvians wastheir ignorance 
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of the characters for a written language. They had no 
symbols to represent sounds with sufficient accuracy, or 
even in a plenary manner. The qnipu was their only 
means of communieating historical events, except by ora 
tradition. The quipu exhibited great ingenuity, and“ah- 
swered better for statistical than for literary purposes. 
It is thus described :— 


_“ The quipa was a cord about two feet long, composed of 
different coloured threads tightly twisted together, from which 
& quantity of smaller threads were suspended in the manner of 
a fringe. The threads were of different colours, and were tied 
into knots—the word quipu, indeed, signifies a knot... The 
colours denoted sensible objects, as, for instance, white repre- 
sented silver, and ye//ow, gold. They sometimes also stood for 
abstract ideas ; thus, swhife signified peace, and red, war, But 
the quipus were chiefly used for arithmetical purposes. The 
knots served instead of ciphers, and could be combined in sneh 
& manner as to represent numbers to any amount they required. 
By means of these they went through their caleulations with 
great rapidity ; ‘and the Spaniards who first visited the 
country bear testimony to their accuracy.” 


The statistics of Peru were kept by these skeins of 
thread with great nicety. Returning officers were ap- 
pointed in each district. There were registrars of births, 
marriages, and deaths, which our civilization has only 
recently attempted to supply, and still supplies imper- 
fectly ; and there were officers appointed to obtain, record, 
and preserve agricultural statistics and the amount of 
produce—a degree of accuracy which we have not yet 
attained :— 


“ Annalists were appointed in each of the principal com” 
munities, whose business it was to record the most important 
events which occurred in them. Other functionaries, of a 
higher character, usnally the amantas, were entrusted with the 
history of the empire, and were selected to chronicle the great 
deeds of the reigning Inca, and of his ancestors. The narra- 
tive, thus concocted, could be commmunicated only by oral tra- 
dition ; but the quipus served the chronicler to arrange the 
incidents with method, and to refresh his memory. The story, 
once treasured up in the mind, was indelibly impressed there 
by frequent repetition. It was repeated by the amauta to his 
pupils ; and, in this way, history, conveyed partly by oral tra- 
dition, and partly by arbitrary signs, was handed down from 
generation to generation, with sufficient discrepancy of details, 
but with a general conformity of outline to the truth.” 


Even these traditions are, however, mainly lost, unless 
some future inquirer unlock the Indian mind, if anything 
yet remains there undiscovered. There is a similarity be- 
tween the Mexicans and Peruvians, in the absence of 
written characters :— 


“The Peruvian quipus were, doubtless, a wretched sub- 
stitute for that beautiful contrivance, the alphabet, which, 
employing a few simple characters as the representatives of 
sounds, instead of ideas, is able to convey the most delicate 
shades of thought that ever passed through the mind of man. 
The Peruvian invention, indeed, was far below that of the 
hieroglyphies, even below the rude picture-writing of the 
Aztecs, for the latter art, however incompetent to convey abstract 
ideas, could depict sensible objects with tolerable accuracy. It 
is evidence of the total ignorance in which the two nations 
remained of each other, that the Peruvians should have bor- 
rowed nothing of the hieroglyphical system of the Mexicans ; 
and, this, notwithstanding that the existence of the maguey 
plant (egare) in South America might have furnished them 
with the very material used by the Aztecs for the construc- 
tion of their maps.” 


It is remarkable that these two powerful nations re- 
mained in ignorance of the existence of their neighbour: ; 
and appears to establish the supposition that they were de- 
scended from different divisions of the human race, em:- 
grating at different times, and from different points, to 
America. Pursuing this line of inquiry, we should infer tha 
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from the west, because it is unlikely that they would have 
traversed the wide continent of Southern America, and 
climbed the Cordilleras to settle on a narrow strip by the 
shores of the Pacific. They had also, probably, left the 
parent race prior to the invention and use of written 
characters to express the sounds of speech; and the quipu 
was most likely their own invention. This theory rests 
on better grounds than mere conjecture ; for it is scarcely 
possible that the knowledge of written characters, once 
obtained, would be entirely obliterated. 

The Mexicans had made greater advances. They were 
acquainted with a rude description of hieroglyphies, and 
may have originally left the African coast while that mode 
of conveying ideas was in its imperfect state. We infer that 
they came from the East, as the Peruvians from the West, 
and that the races never met. 

We revert again to the peculiar institution of the Incas, 
the most perfect aristocracy, and the most patriarchal, on 
a large scale, that the world has probably ever wit- 
nessed :— 


“Tt was the Inea nobility, indeed, who constituted the rea 
strength of the Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince 
by ties of consanguinity, they had common sympathies, and, to 
a considerable extent, common interests with him, Distin- 
guished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never 
confounded with the other tribes and nations who were incor- 
porated into the great Peruvian monarchy. After the lapse of 
centuries, they still retained their individuality as a peculiar 
peopie. They were to the conquered races of the country 
What the Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the empire, 
or the Normans to the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. 
Clustering around the throne, they formed an invincible 
phalanx, to shield it alike from secret conspiracy and open in- 
surrection. Though living chiefly in the capital, they were 
also distnbuted throughout the country in all its high stations 
and strong military posts, thus establishing lines of communi- 
cation with the court, which enabled the sovereign to act si- 
multaneously and with effect on the most distant quarters of 
his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre- 
eminence, Which, no less than their station, gave them autho- 
rity with the people ; indeed, it may be said to have been the 
principal foundation of their authority. The crania of the 
Inca race show a decided superionty over the other races of 
the land in intellectual power ; and it cannot be denied that it 
was the fountain of that peculiar civilisation and social polity, 
which raised the Peruvian monarchy above every other state in 
South America. Whence this remarkable race came, and what 
was its early history, are among those mysteries that meet us 
so frequently in the annals of the New World, and which time 
and the antiquary have, as yet, done little to explain.” 

We have a notion that, if the thigh-bones of the Incas, 
like their crania, could be compared with those of the 
vassals, they would also evince physical superiority, and 
that the difference in both cases is traceable, not to a dis- 
tinction of race, but of the manner of living. 

Criminal punishment amongst the Peruvians was patri- 
archal, paternal, and therefore severe. Removing land- 
marks, turning the water away from a neighbour’s land 


into one’s own, burning a house, were all severely pu- | 
A rebellious city or | 


nished. To burnabridge was death. 
province was laid waste, and its inhabitants exterminated. 
Rebellion against the Children of the Sun was the greatest 
of all crimes :— 


“The simplicity and severity of the Peruvian code may be 
thought to infer a state of society but little advanced, which 
had few of those complex interests and relations that grow up 
in a civilized cominunity, and which had not proceeded far 
enough in the science of legislation to economize human suf- 
fering by proportioning penalties to crimes. But the Peruvian 
institutions must be regarded from a different poiat of view 
from that in which we study those of other nations, The 





the Peruvians were the earliest settlers; that they came | laws emanated from the sovereign, and that sovereign 
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a divine commission, and was possessed of a divine hature, To 
violate the law, was not only to insult the majesty of the 
throne, but it was sacrilege. The slightest offence, viewed i 
this light, merited death ; and the gravest could incur ne 
heavier penalty. Yet, in the infliction of their punishments, 
they showed no unnecessary cruelty, and the sufferings of the 
victim were not prolonged by the ingenuous torments so fre. 
buent among barbarous nations.” 


All property centred originally in the Incas—but espe. 
cially in the Incas—exhibiting a close resemblance to the 
laws and customs of Oriental nations. 


“All the mines in the kingdom belonged to the Ineg, 
They were wrought exclusively for his benefit by persons 
familiar with this service, and selected from the districts where 
the mines were situated, Every Peruvian of the lower class 
was a husbandman, and, with the exception of those al 
specified, was expected to provide for his own support by the 
cultivation of his land. A small portion of the community, 
however, was instructed in mechanical arts; some of them of 
the more elegant kind, subservient to the purposes of luxury 
and ornament. The demand for these was chiefly limited to 
the sovereign and his court; but the labour of a larger num. 
ber of hands was exacted for the execution of the great publie 
works which covered the laud. ‘The nature and amount of 
the services required were all determined at Cuzco by comnis- 
sioners well instructed in the resources of the country, and in 
the character of the inhabitants of the different provinces.” 


Not only, however, the products of the mines, but a 
portion also of those of the soil, reverted to the Inca, for 
the use of his household, and for public purposes :— 

“A part of the agricultural produce and manufactures was 
transported to Cuzco, to minister to the immediate demands of 
the Inca and his court. But far the greater part was stored 
in magazines scattered over the different provinces. These 
spacious buildings, constructed of stone, were divided between 
the Sun and the Inea, though the greater share seems to have 
been appropriated by the monarch. By a wise regulation, any 
deficiency in the contributions of the Inca might be supplied 
from the granaries of the Sun. But such a necessity could 
rarely have happened; and the providence of the government 
usually left a large surplus in the royal depositories, which 
was removed to a third class of magazines, whose design was 
to supply the people in seasons of scarcity, and occasionally to 
furnish relief to individuals whom sickness or misfortune had 
reduced to poverty ; thus in a manner justifying the assertion 
of a Castilian document, that a large portion of the revenues 
of the Inca found its way back again, through one channel or 
another, into the hands of the people. These magazines were 
found by the Spaniards, on their arrival, stored with all the 
various products and manufactures of the country—with 
maize, coca, guinua, woollen and cotton stuifs of the finest 
quality, with vases and utensils of gold, silver, and copper; m 
short, with every article of luxury or use within the compass of 
Peruvian skill. The magazines of grain, in particular, would 
frequently have supplied for the consumption of the adjoining 
districts for several years.” 

The practice still reminds us of patriarchal times; the 
custom of storing grain on public account, illustrated often 
in profane history, and nowhere more beautifully than 
in the seriptural history of Joseph. We have mentioned 
already the existence of correct statistical returns, whieh 
enabled the Inca and his subordinates to assign the work 
that every province, and in reality every family, had to far 
nish on public account. 

“A register was kept of all the births and deaths through 


out the country, and exact returns of the actual populatioa 


: 


were made to the government every year, by means of the 
guipus, @ curious invention, which will be explained 

At certain intervals, also, a general, survey of the country ¥%, 
made, exhibiting a complete view of the character of the 


its fertility, the nature of its products, both agricultural and 


mineral; in short, of all that constituted the physical resoure’? 


of the empire. 


Furnished with these statistical detaily® 
was easy for the government, after determining the amount of 
requisitions, to distribute the work among the respectave ~~ 
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sintes best qualified to execute it. The task of apportioning 
the labour was assigned to the local authorities, and great care 
gas taken that it should be done in such a manner that, while 
the most competent hands were selected, it should not fall dis- 


proportionately heavy on any.” 


The Inca and the priesthood had also a portion of the 
land specially devoted to their support. 


“The lands assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue to sup- 
the temples and maintain the costly ceremony of the 
Peravian worship and the multitudinous priesthood. Those 
reserved for the Inca went to support the roval state, as we'll 
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gs the numerous members of his household and his kindred, | 
and supplied the various exigencies of government. The re- | 


mainder of the lands was divided, per capifa, in equal shares 


among the people. It was provided by law, as we shall see | 
hereafter, that every Peruvian should marry at a certain age. | 


When this event took place, the community or district in which 
be lived furnished him with a dwelling, which, as it was con- 


structed of humble materials, was done at little cost. A lot of | 
land was then assigned to him, sufficient for his own mainten- | 


ance and that of his wife. An additional portion was granted 
for every child—the amount allowed for a son being the double 
of that-for a daughter. The division of the soil was renewed 


every year, and the possessions of the tenant were increased or | 


| 


diminished according to the numbers in his family. The same | 


arrangement was observed with reference to the Curacas, ex- 
cept only that a demain was assigned to them corresponding 
with the superior dignity of their stations. 

“A more thorough and effectual agrarian law than this 


cannot be imagined. In other countries where such a law has | 


been introduced, its operation, after a time, has given way to 
the natural order of events, and under the superior intelligence 


aud thrift of some, and the prodigality of others, the usual | 
viessitades of fortune have been allowed to take their course, | 
and restore things to their natural inequality. Even the iron | 


lw of Lycurgus ceased to operate after a time, and melted 
away before the spirit of luxury and avarice. The nearest 


approach to the Peruvian constitution was probably in Judea, | 
where, on the recurrence of the great national jubilee, at the | 
close of every half century, estates reverted to their original | 


proprietors. There was_this important difference in Peru, that 
uot Only did the lease, if we may so call it, terminate with the 
year, but during that period the tenant had no power to 
adienate or to add to his possessions. The end of the brief 
term found him in precisely the same condition as he was in 


atthe beginning. Such a state of things might be supposed | 
to be fatal to anything like attachment to the soil, or to that | 


desire of improving it which is natural to the permanent pro- 


pnetor, and hardly less so tu the holder of a long lease. But the | 


practical operation of the law seems to have been otherwise ; 
and it is probable that, under the influence of that love of 


order and aversion to change which marked the Peruvian in- | 


Sitations, each new partition of the soil usually confirmed the 
eupant in his possession, and the tenant for a year was con- 
verted into proprietor for life. 

“The territory was cultivated wholly by the people. The 
lands belonging to the Sun were first attended to. They next 
tiled the land, of the old, of the sick, of the widows and the or- 
Pha, and of soldiers engaged in actual service—in short, of 
“I that part of the community who, from bodily infirmity, or 
‘ly other cause, were unable to attend to their own concerns.” 


The Peruvian nation formed, in fact, one great family, 
having all things in common to the point necessary for 
the support of existence ; and if now, we, as a nation, re- 
jeice in our greater attainments, let us not scorn to look 


management of his affairs. No mendicant was tolerated in 
Peru. When aman was reduced by poverty or misfortune—it 
could not be by fault—the arm of the law was stretched out 
to minister relief; not the stinted relief of private charity, nor 
that which is doled out, drop by drop, as it were, from the 
frozen reservoirs of ‘the parish,’ but in generous measure, 
bringing no humiliation to the object of it, and placing him 
on a level with the rest of his countrymen. 

“No man could be rich, no man could be poor in Pera; but 
all might enjoy, and did enjoy a competence. Ambition, avae 
rice, the love of change, the morbid spirit of discontent, those 
passions which most agitate the minds of men, fuund no place 
in the bosom of the Peruvian. The very condition of his 
being seemed to be at war with change. He moved on in the 
same unbroken circle in which his fathers had moved before 
him, and in which his children were to follow. It was the 
object of the Incas to infuse into their subjects a spirit of pas- 
sive obedience and tranquillity, a perfect acquiescence in the es- 
tablished order of things. In this they fully succeeded. The 
Spaniards who first visited the country are emphatic in their 
testimony, that no government could have been better suited to 
the genius of the people ; and no people could have appeared 
more contented with their lot, or more devoted to their go- 
vernment.” 


If we deplore the ignorance and the serfship of the 
Peruvian races, we must also remember that their 
lives were pleasant and their yoke was light. Obe- 
dience provided support; and the tyranny of the Incas 
embraced effective relief without degradation. The 
nation insured its individual members against the 
consequences of calamity, and even the anxieties, of exces- 
sive care. Under these circumstances, so favourable to 
inactivity, the Peruvians did not degenerate into indolent 
habits. They were even characterised by great industry. 
They opened roads in regions of most difficult access. 
They perched their villages on the mountain’s brow. 
They built reservoirs for irrigation, and terraced the hill- 
sides for their crops. ‘They spanned the deepest ravines 
with their suspension bridges. 


“Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to cou- 
struct suspension bridges, as they are termed, made of the 
tougn fibres of the maguey, or of the osier of the country, 
Which has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and strength. 
These osicrs were woven into cables of the thickness of a man’s 
body. The huge ropes, then stretched across the water, were 
conducted through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses of 
stone raised on the opposite banks of the river, and there se- 
cured tu heavy pieces of timber, Several of these enormous 
cables, bound together, formed a bridge, which, covered with 
planks, well secured and defended by a railing of the same osier 
materials on the sides, afforded a safe passage for the traveller, 
The length of this aerial bridge, sometimes exceeding two hun- 
dred feet, caused it, confined as it was only at the extremities, 
tu dip with an alarming inclination towards the centre, while 
the motion given to it by the passenger caused an oscillation 
still more frightful as the eye wandered over the dark abyss of 
waters that foamed and tuwabled many a fathom beneath. Yet 


these light aud fragile fabries were crossed without fear by the 
' Peruvians, and are still retained by the Spaniards over those 


back to their care of the widow and the orphan; aud to — 
follow their example in preventing poverty, so far as itcan | 


be imitated in our circumstances. 
Peru was a densely peopled Jand, without the evils of 
‘atreine pauperism. 


“If no man could become rich in Peru, no man could be- 


come poor. No spendthrift could waste his substance in | tiled, 1 
- cut into terraces, faced with rough stone, diminishing in regular 


Tdtous luxury. No adventurous schemer could inpoverish 
hus family by the spirit of speculation. The law was con- 
Saatly directed to euforce @ steady industry aud a sober 


| apparent everywhere. 


streams which, from the depth or impetuosity of the current, 
would seem impracticable for the usual modes of conveyance, 
‘The wider and more tranquil waters were crossed on balsas, a 
kind of raft still inuch used by the natives, to which sails were 
attached, furnishing the only instance of this higher kind of 


navigation among the American Indians.” 


Their zealous and careful cultivation of the land was 


“The Peruvians showed a similar spirit of enterprise in 


| their schemes for introducing cultivation into the mountainous 
parts of their domain. Many of the hills, though covered with 


strong soil, were too precipitous to be tilled. These they 


gradation towards the suxnmit ; so that, while the lower strip, 
or anden, a it was called by the Spaniards, that belted round 
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the base of the mountain, might comprehend hundreds of acres‘ 
the uppermost was only large enough to accommodate a few 
rows of Indian corn. Some of the eminences presented such 
a mass of solid rock that, after being hewn into terraces, they 
were obliged to be covered deep with earth before they could 
serve the purpose of the husbandman. With such patient toil 
did the Peruvians combat the formidable obstacles presented by 
the face of their country ! Without the use of the tools or 
the machinery familiar to the European, each individual could 
have done little ; but, acting in large masses, and under a com- 
non direction, they were enabled, by indefatigable perseverance, 
to achieve results, to have attempted which might have filled 
even the European with dismay.” 


They made considerab‘e progress in agricultural science ; 
and the guano now highly prized by our farmers was con- 
sidered not less valuable by the Peruvians. 


“The Peruvian farmers were well acquainted with the dif- 
ferent kinds of manures, and made large use of them—a cir- 
cumstance rare in the rich lands of the tropics, and probably 
not elsewhere practised by the rude tribes of America. They 
made great use of guano, the valuable deposit of sea-fowl that 
has attracted so much attention of Jate from the agriculturists 
both of Europe and of our own country, and the stimulating 
and nutritious properties of which the Indians perfectly appre- 
ciated. This was found in such immense quantities on many 
of the little islands along the coast, as to have the appearance 
of lofty hills, which, covered with a white saline incrustation, 
led the conquerors to give them the name of the sierra nerada, 
or * snowy mountains.’ 

“ The Incas took their usual precautions for securing the 
benefits of this important article to the husbandman. They 
assigned the small islands on the coast to the use of the respee- 
tive districts which lay adjacent to them. When the island 


~ was large, it was distributed among several districts, and the 


boundaries for each were clearly defined. All encroachment on 
the rights of another was severely punished. And they secured 
the preservation of the fowl by penalties as stern as those by 
which the Norman tyrants of England protected their own 
game. No one was allowed to set foot on the island during 
the season for breeding under pain of death, and to kill the 
birds at any time was punished in the like manner. 

“With this advancement in agricultural science, the Peru- 
vians might be supposed to have had some knowledge of the 
plough, in such general use among the primitive nations of the 
eastern continent. But they had neither the iron ploughshare 
of the Old World, nor had they animals for draught, which in- 
deed were nowhere found in the New. The instrument which 
they used was a strong, sharp-pointed stake, traversed by a 
horizontal piece, ten or twelve inches from the point, on which 
the ploughman might set his foot, and force it into the ground. 
Six or eight strong men were attached by ropes to the stake, and 
dragged it forcibly along, pulling together, and keeping time as 
they moved by chanting their national songs, in which they 
were accompanied by the women, who followed in their train to 
break up the sods with their rakes. The mellow soil offered 
slight resistance ; and the labourer, by long practice, acquired 
a dexterity which enabled him to turn up the ground to the re- 
guisite depth with astonishing facility.” 

There is a wide difference between our children of the 
Normans, and these children of the Sun. For choice, the 
Incas were greatly preferable to the Dukes. Our aristo- 
cracy preserve pheasants, useful birds when not overdone, 
but generally over-protected, and then they are mischievous. 
The Peruvian aristocracy preserved sea-fowl. The game- 
laws of the modern preservers injure agriculture. The 
laws oftheir barbarian predecessors were devised to increase 
guano ; and the Lothians or Lincolnshire may be at this 
hour indebted to their care. 

Our manufacturers have only recently introduced the 
wool of the liama. It was in use amongst the Peruvians 
many hundred years since :— 

“They had peculiar advantages for domestic manufacture in a 
material incomparably superiorto anything possessed by the other 
races of the western continent. They found a good substitute 
for linen in a fabric, which, like the Aztecs, they knew how to 
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weave from the tough thread of the . Cotton: 
luxuriantly on the low sultry level of the const, and fare 
them with a clothing suitable to the milder latitudes rs 
country. But, from the llama, and the kindred 2 
Peruvian sheep, they obtained a fleece adapted to the a 
climate of the table land, ‘ more estimable,’ to quote the las. 
guage of a well-informed writer, ‘than the down of the Cina. 
dian beaver, the fleece of the brebis des calmoucks, og of ‘the 
Syrian goat. 
“ Of the four varieties of the Peruvian sheep, the llama, the 
one most familiarly known, is the least valuable on account of 
its wool. It is chiefly employed as a beast of burden, for whiey, 
although it is somewhat larger than any of the other varies; 
its diminutive size and strength would seem to disqualify iti oR 


carries a load of little more than a hundred pounds, and eagnet 


travel above three or four leagues in a day. But all this is 
compensated by the little care and cost required for its Tuanage, 
ment and its maintenance. It picks up an easy subsistens 
from the moss and stunted herbage that grow scautily along 
the withered sides and the steeps of the Cordilleras, Ty 
structure of its stomach, like that of the camel, is such ap% 
enable it to dispense with any supply of water for Weeks, nay, 
months together. Its spongy hoof, armed with a claw @ 
pointed talon, to enable it to take secure hold on the ice, neve 
requires to be shod, and the load on its back sits securely @ 
its bed of wool, without the aid of girth or saddle. The Hamas 
move in troops of five hundred, or even s thousand, and thus, 
though each individual carries but litile, the aggregate is eum 
siderable. The whole caravan travels on at its regular page, 
passing the night in the open air, without suffering from the 
coldest temperature, and marching in perfect order, and inobe 
dience to the voice of the driver. It is only when overloaded 
that the spirited little animal refuses to stir, and neither blow 
nor caresses can induce him to rise from the ground, Hew 
as sturdy in asserting his rights on this occasion as he is usually 
docile and unresisting.” 


Their mode of managing flocks and manufactures par 
took of the plans pursued by them in conducting all busi 
ness. Cuzco was the main-spring of the state. Centralir 
zation was reduced to a perfect system. The Government 
directed everything. Not a shuttle moved in Pera but by 
the Inca's orders. The people were reduced to machines 
—very happy, well-fed, and contented machines. We find 
no more complete despotism in any country, at any stage 
of the world’s history, and none more successful. -= 


“The regulations for the care and breeding of these flocks 
were prescribed with the greatest minuteness, and with @ sage 


city which excited the admiration of the Spaniards, who wer . 


familiar with the management of the great migratory fos 
of Merinos in their own country, 
“At the appointed season they were all sheared, and th 
wool was deposited in the publie magazines. It was the 
dealt out to each family in such qaantities as sufficed for 
wants, and was consigned to the female part of the househdld 
who were well instructed in the business of spinning ssf 
weaving. When this labour was accomplished, and the family 
was provided with a coarse but warm covering, suited to the ead 
climate of the mountains—for in the lower country, eottet, 
furnished in like manner by the crown, took the place, tos 
certain extent, of wool—the people were required to 
for the Inca, The quantity of the cloth needed, as well 5 
the peculiar kind and quality of the fabric, was first deter 
mined at Cuzco. The work was then apportioned a 
different provinces. Officers appomted for the purpose supe 
ntended the distribution of the wool, so that the 
of the different articles should be entrusted to the 
petent hands,” 


The success of the Ineas’ despotism is apparent in the 
respect and veneration in which they were held by the pe 
ple. When, upon the order and regularity of theinem™ 
the strange warriors broke at last, carrying dismay 
terror in their path, the fidelity of the people to te# 
monarchs was peculiarly marked. It was part, 
their religious system. They worshipped the 5 
regarding the Incas as his lineal descendants, 
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to impart some portion of their religious alle- 
gence to their monarchs, who, on their part, appear 
g bave acted in a manner likely to retain and increase 
popularity. They made frequent processions through 
barry. 2 
‘*The most effectual means taken by the Incas for com- 
ing with their people, were their progresses through the 
ire. These were conducted, at intervals of several years, 
state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter, in 
ghich they travelled, richly emblazoned with gold and emeralds, 
gusguarded by a numerous escort. The men who bore it on 
faci shoulders were provided by two cities, specially appointed 
fr the purpose. It was a post to be coveted by no one, if, as 
jpemerted, a fall was punished with death. They travelled with 
gn and expedition, halting at the famos, or inns, erected by 
eat along the route, and occasionally at the royal 
which, in the great towns, afforded ample aecommoda- 
tous for the whole of the monarch’s retinue. The noble roads 
ghich traversed the table land were lined with people, who 
sept away the stones and stubble from their surface, strewing 
them with sweet-scented flowers, and vying with each other in 
amying forward the baggage from one village to another. The 
gonarch halted from time to time to listen to the grievances 
d his subjects, or to settle some points which had becn referred 
te his decision by the regulartribunals. As the princely train 
woand its way along the mountain passes, every place was 
thronged with spectators eager to catch a glimpse of their 
wrereign ; and when he raised the curtains of his litter, and 
showed himself to their eyes, the air was rent with acclama- 
tions, as they invoked blessings on his head. Tradition long 
emmemorated the spots at which he halted, and the simple 
people of the country held them in reverence, as places conse- 
ested, by the presence of an Inca.” 


These expressions of attachment to the Incas, in the 
plentitude of their power, are not nearly so affecting as 
the zeal with which their persons and their property was 
defended to the last, in their days of adversity, when they 
were hunted by a powerful enemy, whose skill and science 
defeated the numbers and devotedness of their people. 

The Incas collected great wealth, and exhibited it in the 
sumber and magnificence of their palaces. Cuzco was 
the London of Peru, and Yucay its Windsor. The beauty 
ofthis country residence is described in glowing terms by 
Mr. Prescott :— 


“But the favourite residence of the Incas was at Yucay, about 
wus leagues distance from the capital. In this delicious valley, 
lucked up within the friendly arms of the Sierra, which shel- 
tned it from the rude breezes of the east, and refreshed by 
gushing fountains and streams of running water, they built the 
most beautiful of their palaces, Here, when wearied with the dust 
tad toil of the city, they loved to retreat and solace themselves 
With the society of their favourite concubines, wandering amidst 
Bves and airy gardens, that shed around their soft intoxicating 
tdours, and lulled the senses to voluptuous repose. Here, too, they 

to indulge in the luxury oftheir baths, replenished by streains 

@ crystal water, which were conducted through subterraneous 
iver channels into basins of gold. The spacious gardeus were 
Mueked with numerous varicties of plants and flowers, that 
Pew without effort in this demperate region of the tropics ; 
whule parterres, of a more extraordinary kind, were planted by 
side, glowing with the various forms of vegetable life 

¥ imitated in gold and silver. Among them, the Indian 

fa, the most beautiful of American grains, is particularly 
mmemorated, and the curious workmanship is noticed with 
Wauch the golden ear was half disclosed amidst the broad leaves 
@tilver, and the light tassel of the same material that floated 
oraeed from its top. If this dazzling picture staggers the 
of the reader, he may reflect that the Peruvian mountains 
with gold; that the natives understood the art of working 

to a considerable extent; that none of the ore, as we 

ad ve hereafter, was converted into coin, and that the whole of 
Bpesed into the hands of the sovereign for his own exclusive 
mekt, whether for purposes of utility or ornament. Certain 

# that no fact is better attested by the conquerors themselves, 
at ele means of information, and no motive for mis- 
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“ The Italian poets, in their gorgeous pictures of the gardens 
of Alcina and Morgana, came nearer the truth than they 
imagined. 

“Our surprise, however, may reasonably be excited, when we 
consider that the wealth displayed by the Peruvian princes was 
only that which each had amassed individually for himself. He 
owed nothing to inheritance from his predecessors. On the 
decease of an Inca his palaces were abandoned ; all his trea- 
sares—except what were employed in his obsequies—his fur- 
niture and apparel, were suifered to remain as he left them, and 
his numerous mansions were closed up for ever, The new 
sovereign was to provide himself with everything new for his 
royal state. The reason of this was the popular belief that 
the soul of the departed monarch would return after a time to 
reanimate his body on earth, and they wished that. he should 
find everything to which he had been used in life prepared for 


his reception.” 


Our theory that the ancestors of the Peruvian race 
separated from the other families of mankind at a very 
early period, is supported strongly by their religious ob- 
servances. They believed in the resurrection of the 
body, and the existence of the soul after death. They 
worshipped the sun—the first step in idolatry; but, 
until a comparatively recent period, they added no other 
creatures to their mythology. Subsequently, and shortly 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, they had fallen into 
the secondary worship of minor idols. ‘They preserved 
very clear and distinct the tradition of the deluge; and 
probably no race presented a smaller departure from the 
truth delivered to the patriarchal fathers, through a long 
period of time, than the Peruvians :— 

Mr. Prescott’s history of their conquest is full of inter- 
est, with all the value of fucts carefully sifted, aud all the 
attractiveness of a romance skufully written. He thus 
parts with Peru. 


“The testimony of the Spanish conquerors is not uniform 
in respect to the favourable influence excited by the Peruvian 
institutions on the character of the people. Drinking and 
dancing are said to have been the pleasures to which they 
were immoderately addicted. Like the slaves and serfs in 
other lands, whose position excluded them from more serious 
and ennobling occupations, they found a substitate in frivolous 
or sensual indulgence. Lazy, luxurious, and licentious, are 
the epithets bestowed on them by one of those who saw them at 


the Conquest, but whose pen was not too friendly to the Ladian, 
Yet the spirit of independence could hardly be stroag in 6 
people who had no interest in the soil, no personal ryghts to 
defend; and the facility with which they yielded to the Spanish 
invader —after every allowance for their comparative inferiorly 
—argues a deplorable destitution of that patriotic feeling whieb 
holds life as little in comparison with freedom. 

“But we must not judge two hardly of the unfortunate 
native, because he quailed before the civilization of the 
European. We must not be insensible to the really great 
results that were achieved by the goverament of the Incas, 
We must not forget that, under their rule, the meanest of the 
people enjoyed a far greater degree of personal comfort, at 
least, a greater exemption from physical suffering, than was 
possessed by similar classes in other nations of the Americana 
continent—greater, probably, than was by these 
classes in most of the countries of feudal Europe. Under their 
sceptre the higher orders of the state had made advapees ia 
many of the arts that belong to a cultivated commanity. The 
foundations of a regular government were laid, which, in aa 
age of rapine, secured to its subjects the inestimable blessings 
of tranquillity and safety. By the well-sastained policy of the 
locas, the rude tribes of the forest were gradually drawn from 
their fastuesses, and gathered withia the folds of civilization; 
and of these materials was cunstructed a flourishing and popu- 
lous empire, such as was to be found in no other quarter of 
the American continent. The defects of this goverameat were 
those of over-refinemeat in legislation—the last defects to have 





| been looked for, certainly, in the American aborigines.” 
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| Wavfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, 


* and on the Shores of the Danube. By a Seven Years’ 
Resident in Greece. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Tux reader will find that the title of this work furnishes 
a very correct indication of the matter it contains. It is 
the production ofa lady, as we discover from some ob- 
servations made in the volume, evidently a person 
who possesses, in a considerable degree, the power of ob- 
servation and description, and can convey her thoughts in 
a vigorous, elegant, and pleasing style. 

After a lengthy, but far from tedious introduciion, the 
reader is presented with some interesting sketches of 
Greece ; and especially the ceremonies of the Greek Church 
during Easter week, are most graphically described. 
But we carnot take so favourable a view, as does the 
authoress, of the practices, or we should rather say, the 
superstitions of this ancient church. ‘‘ Doubtless,’’ says 
she, ‘‘it isa question, how far it may not be injurious to 
the mind, that religious feelings should be rouse’, or im- 
pressions made, by means of any such outward ceremony ; 
yet, in the case of the Greek people, I should imagine it 
would be productive only of good. Their faith, simple 
and child-like, honestly accepting all their church would 
have them believe, has, it must be owned, but little of a 
spiritual nature, at least as yet; and it may, therefore, 
be as well that their lively imaginations and quick feel- 
ings should be worked upon in this manner.””?. . .. . 
‘« Altogether, I think the impression left on the mind by 
these ceremonies cannot but be favourable to the Greeks 
and their church ; surely more is said of their ignorance 
and superstition than is altogether just ?’’ 

Leaving Greece, which had been the happy home of our 
authoress for several years, and to which she bade adieu 
with no small degree of regret, she sailed in the direction 
of Smyrna, calling at some of the islands in the Archi- 
pelago. Some time was spent in inspecting the objects 
of interest in Smyrna—the gate to the East. 
other places visited was the largest mosque in Smyrna, 
into which our authoress, after considerable pleading, 
and on condition that she would take off her shoes alto- 
gether, and not even replace them with slippers, was 
allowed to enter. 


Among 


“T then found myself in a vast building, divided into three 
parts, the vaulted roof of each one forming a separate dome. 
The two side compartments were reserved seemingly for the 
worshippers, and contained a considerable number of the faith- 
fnl in the posture of prayer, their foreheads bent to the ground; 
that in the centre, to which a few steps descended, was 
quite empty, and entirely covered with those beautiful little 
carpets or much prized everywhere. On the roof, in a large 
circle of golden letters, were inscribed the seven names of 
Allah, and suspended from it, by a long chain, were innumer- 
alle little glass lamps, mingled with all sorts of fantastic orna- 
ments, such as horses’ tails, ostrich eggs, &c. In the direction 
of Mecca was a somewhat shabby representation of the Pro- 
phet’s Tomb, and a kind of pulpit, from whence the Koran is 
daily read, ; 

“My progress through the Mosque was slow, from the cir- 
cumstance that, in spite of the proverbial diffieulty of disturb- 
ing a moslem at his devotions, every single individual no 
sooner saw me than he flew towards me, and insisted on my 
holding out my foot, that he might be quite sure no workman- 
ship of a profance cobbler had desecrated the sacred ground. 
When satisfied on this score, there ensued, of course, a routine 
of a salaaming, which oecupied some time. Even then they 


looked rather sulky at my audacity, though the presence of the 
Mollah, under whose protection I was there, prevented them 
from displaying their anger, They had soon, however, an 
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opportunity of showing what they felt, of which 
vantage rather amusingly. 


they took ag. 


> 


“One of the passengers on board of our steamer pos: 
the open door of the Mosque, saw me within, and near 


to be one of the public sights, very coolly ascended 
and was about to walk in, never dreaming that an 
would be made either to himself or his dusty boots, 


the 


¥ objection 
Searce dig 


he appear composedly at the door, when aman who was sweep. 


ing the carpets, perceiving an unprotected individual, Uttered g 


yell of rage, which elicited a simultaneous response from al} 


present; then suddenly seizing hold of an immense 


| which stood near, I do believe for the very purpose, he ray 
frantically at the intruder with it, in the most ferocious may. 


ner, and so terrified and astonished the unfortunate man, that 
he started back and tumbled down the stairs, having just time 
to give vent to one wild ‘ Jlisericorde ? as he disappeared in 
whirlwind of dust.” 


There is much truth in the following remarks regarding 
the Turkish empire, which our authoress makes in gop. 
nexion with her visit to Constantinople :— 


“The Turkish empire itseif will soon be a dream— 
is it gliding from the scale of nations, losing its distinetiye 
characteristics day by day, and assuming that shadowy indip 
tinctness, as the spirit uf other countries steals on it from gl 
sides, which tells that, as a peculiar and separate people, it 
will soon belong to the past. This fact, daily becoming more 
glaring to all who even cursorily glance at the actual state ¢f 
the Ottoman empire, is noways affected by the political fate 
which may ultimately cancel it from among the kingdoms of 
the earth. A country may change masters, losing even its 
name, and hecome merged in one more powerful, whether it be 
subdued by the force of arms, or handed over to a foreign 
voke, by the diplomatic arrangements of those who have made 
it the toy of their own interest, but it may not the less in this 
position retain its individuality, if such a term may be used= 
the character of the people remaining the same, and the spirit 
of the nation unquenched. 

“With Turkey it is very different ; it has been the policy 
alike of ail those great powers in whose hands it lies, and 
whose clashing interests alone have prevented its being long 
since assigned to one or the other, to undermine it gradually; 
effacing from it its peculiarities one by one, and bringing & 


into eontact with the moral atmosphere of other eountne, 


under the ostensible motive of laudibly introducing civilisation 
and enlightenment ; thus, it will soon matter little whether # 
holds its place on the map as a Russian province, or by aay 
other name, as far as its own individual existence is concerned, 
It is the Turkish empire, with all its great and peeuliar fe» 
tures, which is passing away ; whose term of existence, leaving 
a wild and stirring page among the records of the earth, is 
piring at last.” 


And not the less just in her opinion of Mahomedanism, 
the religion at this moment of many millions of the 
human race. 


“ Mahomedanism is hourly opening out into a new sped 
before me ; I had imagined it but a low, degraded creed, ont 
of the nomerous offsprings of prolific error and ignofame, 
which, as a substitute for the truth that has not yet 
upon them, could not have a better or a worse effect im te 
moral influence, on the great multitude, than any other vais 
superstition ; but, from the conversation of those whom 1 #4 
here (Constantinople), and who are well qualified to judge, a 
from a closer view of its palpable working, not as seen in 
history of past ages, but on the hearts and minds of the ist 
viduals with whom I am actualiy in contact every day, F 
not but think that it was originaliy a deeply-laid schew, 
carried out with an almost fiend-like knowledge of the 
heart, for enthralling the people by working solely om 
evil passions. Most other religions, however much 
have fallen from their common origin in inan’s isstioe 
tive consciousness of the Supreme, have at least for tes 
ultimate aim and end the moral improvement of man; 
the system of Islamism would seem in every doc 
every law to foster and bring forth their worst p 
presenting even the heaven for which their purer’ 







strive under images so earthly, that the very hope uat® 
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rics them to the lowest level of mankind; and satisfying | we were called on to bid farewell to a familiar friend, after so 
weacience that goads their fallen nature to arise, with a | many weeks that we had trusted ourselves to its guidance, and 
go material and unmeaning observances, strong only in their | made it a part of our daily existence.” 

" ” 


. } 
‘The description of her visit to the Slave Market in 


(ogstantinople is most harrowing to the feelings, and | 
aisslated to awaken anew our indignation at the traffic in 
jan beings. It is painful enough to think of this | 
sominable traffic existing in Turkey ; but how much more | 
pis it to think that the same inhuman and horrid system 
gi widely prevails in the United States of America—in | 
seountry professedly Christian, and that glories in being 
minently the land of the free. We insert two ex- 
tracts from the account given of the Slave Market :— 


*Presently the slave trader to whom the poor creatures 
donged came up, followed by a tall phlegmatic-looking Turk, 
sith the unmeaning features and coarse corpulency which are 
wp characteristic of his nation. The merchant advanced, and, 
sting one of the slaves by the arm, forced her to stand up 
wore this personage, who, it appeared, wished to buy her. 
He looked at her for a few minutes from head to foot, while 
her master descanted on her merits; then he placed one hand 
am the back of the neck, whilst he jerked her head rudely with 
the other, so as to force her to open her mouth, that he might 
mamine her teeth ; he roughly handled her neck and arms, to 
weertain if the flesh were firm ; and, in short, the examination 
wis such that I do not hesitate to declare I have seen a horse 
@adog more tenderly treated, under similar circumstances.” 

“Onur guide led us into the adjoining enclosure. IMHere we 
became witness to a sale that was just about to be completed 
A most interesting group presented itself before us ; two young 
female slaves, both with most pleasing countenances, stood to- 
gther closely embraced, the arm of the one round the neck of 
the other ; their attitude, as well as the strong likeness between 
them, pointing them out at once as sisters. By their side was 
m African slave-dealer, in whose ferocious countenance it seemed 
impossible to discern a trace of human feeling. He was armed 
vith a large heavy stick, With which he drove them to and fro, 
Kterally like a herd of animals. Three or four Turks were 
discussing, with considerable animation, the price of one of the 
women; but the bargain had been struck just before we came 
m, and one of the party, a stout good-looking man, was paying 
down the money. When this was completed, with an imperi- | 
@s movement of the hand, he motioned to his newly-purchased | 
tave to follow him. It was the youngest and most timid of | 
the two sisters whom he had selected. Nothing could have 
en more painful than to watch the intense, the terrified 
amtiety with which both had followed the progress of the 
ale; and now it was concluded, and they knew that the mo- 
mest of separation was arrived. She whose fate had been 
waled, disengaged herself, and turning round, placed her two 
on her sister's shoulders, with a firm grasp, and gazed 
isto her eyes. Not words, not tears, could have expressed 
we-half of the mute, unutterable despair that dwelt in 
that long, heart-rending gaze. It were hard to say which 
face was most eloquent of misery; but the Turk was impa- 
Ment; he clapped his hands together. This was a well-known 
egal. A slight tremor shook the frame of the young slave ; 
her arms fell powerless at her side; and she turned to follow 
het master. The voiceless but agonized farewell was over. 

aaather moment we could just distinguish her slender 
igure threading its way through the crowd, in company with 
the other slaves belonging to the Turk. Her sister had hid 
behind her companions, and now sat on the ground, 

head sunk upon ber folded arms.” 


We cannot follow our authoress in her departure from 
Constantinople, and in her voyage up the Danube ; but 
the reader will find sketches of the more important towns 
td localities along this river, and interesting descriptions 
the majestic and glorious Danube itself. With another 
@tract from this entertaining and instructive volume, we 
@aelude our notice. 


~~" And now at last we finally parted company with this most 
whle river (the Danube), It seemed to us almost as though 


! 





* We had followed its course sinee the first moment when, 
plunging and tossing in the midst of that dark, angry sea, our 
little vessel had suddenly met with a yet stronger resistanee, 
and we were told to mark, in the discolouration of the water, 
how the proud Danube invaded even the stormy Buxine; then 
we had entered upon it in its intensity of solitude, when it seems 
like a great mourner, witha its sky-like pall, and its shroad of 
mists, and its deadly vapours floating on the dull air, as though 
it called them up to deter all human beings from intruding on 
its dreamy loneliness ; and gradually we had seen the sleeping 
Nature awake on its lifeless banks, and throw over them a 
veil of summer green and wreaths of flowers; and then, like 
an enchanter, whilst its growing loveliness stole on us un- 
awares, it led us on from seene to scene of quiet beauty, till, 
among the blooming hills of Orsova, we could have made our 
home for ever.” 


The Book of Poetry. London: James Burns. 


Is a collection of poems and ballads, selected carefully, 
and got up in the style that distinguishes this publisher's 
works, in which we recognise many pieces from authors 
of acknowledged merit. 


Poems. By Spencer T. Hall. London: W. 8. Orr & Co. 


A Tiny volume of poems about woods, trees, fields, and 
country cottages, written in a very pleasing spirit, by 
one who wants to do and think the best with and for 
everything. Mr. Spencer Hall is a poet of Sherwood 
Forest, and believes in Robin Hood heartily, as a for- 
ester is surely bound todo. His poetry is of this style — 

“ Little old hamlet ! Dearly do I love thee, 

Thy cluster of grey homes and gardens green, 

And woodland waving solemnly above thee, 

With hooded well and muttering rill between, 

And children gambolling round housewife clean, 

Or patriarch, sunning at his open door, 

And reading news, from many a distant scene, 

To gathering gossips, who admire his lore, 

Thinking each fresh event more strange than all before.” 

The little volume is so full of kindly thoughts, that we 
cannot help wishing for it a kind reception. 


Poems and Songs. By Davis, the ‘‘ Belfast Man.” 
Belfast : John Henderson. 


Tuis title is bad for a poet—it looks rather like that of 
a pugilist— but the “ Belfast Man” is a poet, nevertheless. 
Iiis poems and songs are principally reprints from 
journals. He is, we believe, one of the Spirit-of-the 
Nation writers, and not the worst. He has necessarily a eop- 
siderable tinge of that school, thongh not so savage, by any 
means, as certain of his fellow-labourers, but quite asdeeply 
impressed with the idea th tlreland is very badly treated ; 
and, instead of hoping in hard steady labour for national 
greatness, like his friends, he has faith in « poetical idea 
We think it quite possible that this school can do Ire- 
land considerable harm, and almost impossible that it 
will ever do that country good, There are many practical 
grievances there requiring to be amended, but that will 
never be done by wasting good poetry on bad polities. 


peared elsewhere :— 
“ WEAVER'S SONG, 
‘* On merrily speeds the shuttle, boys, 
And gaily smacks the lay ; 
Then, cheerily as the hour flies, 
Let's sing its weight away. 
No gems we need to deck the brow, 
Nor beads of kingly oil, 
For richer far adorn us now— 
The sweat of honest toil. 





We much like the following song, which has probably ap - 
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But while we weave, 
And time the stave, 
See, all goes fair and well ; 
For what’s amiss, 
Depend on this, 
The warehouse day will tell. 


“Tis sweet to see the shuttles play, 
And hear the fighters speak, 
On little silvery Saturday, 
When well we've spent the week. 
Ay, that’s the day can tell who slept 
With sunlight on his eves ; 
But we have leaped ere day has swept 
The ravellings from the skies. 
Then as ye weave, 
And time the stave, 
This axiom keep in sight— 
The little done 
With Monday’s sun 
Is much on Friday night. 


“ And life is but a gingham chain ; 
Why o’er it should we grieve, 
Though stripes and checks of joy and pain 
We now and then must weave ? 
*Twill one day end, and this we know, 
The Great Employer's love 
Can every thread that’s dark below 
Make rainbow bright above. 
Then with the threads 
Of darkest shades 
Should this life be perplex’d ? 
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No, onward drive, 
And nobly strive, 
For fairer in the next ! 


“Oh! for that day when every cloth 
Shall in the light be tried, 
And justice given alike to both 
Employer and employed. 
Oh! for ye then, ye drones of trade, : 
Who crush the struggling poor ; 
For every fraud ye'll well be paid 
With interest full as sure ! 
But mind the seobes 
For ladies robes 
Must faultless be as flowers, 
Nor crack nor cloud 
Can be allowed 
In dainty work like ours! 


“ And now when youth and strength are rife, 
Let’s so each hour employ, 
That ere the Friday eve of life, 
Onur ‘ pushing’ may be by ; 
And so to wait our warehouse fate ld 
Without being much afraid 4 
Of bringing ‘ bail’ to shame or hate 
By any work we’ve made. 
Then while ye weave, 
And time the stave, 
See all goes fair and well ; 


For what’s amiss, > 
Depend on this, ‘ 
That warehouse day will tell.” ' 





TO ——. 


I cannot hear where thou art dwelling now ; 
’Tis seldom that I ever hear thy name ; 
Grief since I met thee may have seared thy brow, 
Or it may still be fair, yet not the same. 
But when I now recall thy countenance, 
And think upon thy deep and thoughtful eye, 
’Tis as when first I met its thrilling glance, 
Tho’ years since then, even years have fleeted by. 
Thy voice, it may be gentle now no more, 
Thine eye may now be dim, thy very heart 
May be so changed from all I knew before, 
I could not love the thing that now thou art. 
Or it may be that yet a sterner seal 
Than grief upon thy brow has been impressed, 
And all that once could breathe, and live, and feel, 
Shrouded in its last, long, unbroken rest, 
May lie unmoved alike by grief or mirth, 
* A thing that was and not that is of earth, 
Pale as the winding-sheet in which they wound thee, 
And lifeless as the coffined dead around thee. 


Yet why should J mourn ; ’tis not now for me 
To cherish even one lingering thought of thee. 
The last pale star of hope that lingered yet, 
To cheer the darkness with its lonely ray, 
When all, except itself, had passed away, 
That last pale star of hope and love has set ! 


I watched it as it faded, night by night, 
Hour after hour I watched its fading light, 
And wept to think the fitful light it gave 
But glimmered, as a lamp within the grave, 
Lighting the very dead with its wild glare, 
To show the depth of desolation there. 

’Tis gone ! and I am lonelier than before— 
I’ve nothing now to hope or wish for more, 
Except that even thy name may now be lost, 
And buried with the suffering it has cost, 

Thou hast been but too fondly cherished ; thou 





Wert all to me, but must be nothing now, 

I never watched the deepening of twilight, 

I never looked out on the sky at night, 

To cool the fever of this burning brow, 

But something even there (I knew not how 

Or why it came) brought back a dream of thee. 

I never knew a murmur, nor a tone 

Thrill on mine ear, but it spoke of thy own, 

Thy voice, thy low sweet voice ; it seemed to be 

A very spirit of the midnight air, 

A sound that came when nothing else was there, 
To bring me that wild swell of love and thought, * 
No tones, but thy deep tones, have ever brought.» ' 


And must I now forget thee—was it wrong. 
To cherish thee, as I have done, so long ? pwidse 
I must forget thee, or must think of thee lias 
As if thou wert—oh, nothing now—to me ; me 
Or anything, except the thing thou art, + oF 
And learn to hear thee named without a start, 


To turn away from all that I have loved, pi 


Or look upon it coldly and unmoved— ae 
To feel the desolation and the cbill ie id 
Within—without—but to conceal it still. | dod 
I must forget thee, even if this heart om 


Break with the chains that it would rend apafh ice 
I must forget thee still, aye, even forget 
That hour—that thrilling hour—when first von 
‘ joid® 

I write not now as I have done before, .. eet 
With one fond lingering hope to meet thee mor Jie 
No—that wild dream is o’er—I buried all 
Before I traced this last and hurried serail. «| °!* 
Farewell, farewell, and never over thee = —« 
May come the cloud that hath o’ ershadowed me. .2te° 
A light is gone that nothing can restore— __. afi 
The dream of day, the midnight watoh is o'¢r. ° od 


E. M, Fossaaet- 
doe 
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POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT stands prorogued to the 11th cur- 
reat, and it was pretty generally believed, that, on 
t of the circumstances of the country, the 
ggssion would then sommence. The publication 
d authority to the Bank of England to break 
rough the Bank Charter Act has been consi- 
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jered a reason for postponing the opening of the | 


We cannot say to which set 
If the 


Session by others. 
fguessers the merit of accuracy belongs. 


Parliament be to assemble for legislative purposes | 


| 


igcight or ten days, the intention should be well | 
jnown cre this time ; and we shall not be surprised | 


the Government prefer the indiscreet course of 
proroguing again, They have already incurred 
the necessity for an indemnity bill, and we do not 
blame them on that account. They should have 
good in need of that indemnity bill six weeks or 
two months ago ; but they should remain under 
the necessity for the shortest possible time. They 
have been compelled to act technically wrong, 
bat they should put themselves even technically 
right with the utmost convenient speed ; and the 
earliest day the Parliament may meet is not in 
January next. 

The period of its meeting is not of quite so 
much importance as the work it may be disposed 
todo. The House of Commons is largely com- 
posed of new men, and men of great promise. 
They have all offered,so much that the community 
vil be anxious to see how their bills may be 
honoured. We may state our fears that, if left 
to themselves, they will, like their predecessors, 
talk loudly at the beginning of the session, and 
part at its close, with a resolution of amendment 
fr the time to come. 

It cannot be denied that Parliaments work 
hard when they are in extremity ; towards the 
tlose of a session they go through business like a 


nilway clerk five minutes before the train is to | 


fart, And there is another extremity when their 
wtivity is remarkable. Measures are resisted 
util they can no longer be evaded, and then 
we passed in an incomplete and careless style. 
No time is left to wait a month before the 
wpresentatives of the people in good earnest be- 
fiu to work. We verily believe that the ballot 
vill be legalised some day with that rapidity 
vhich infers an immediate demand. It would 
be more decorous if business could be managed 
vith a little more consideration—not quite so 
auch as has been given to the Health of Towns’ 
Bill, which has been in the way for half a dozen 
Years, and should be put out of it directly ; but, if 
Psible, measures of improvement could be adopted 
‘ little before the last hour to which they can be 
layed. The Legislature should not resemble that 
tassof travellers who always get to the coach-office 
4 the guard’s foot is on the steps of the coach, or 

station-house when the last bell has rung 
~Pay their fate, and a shilling over by mistake, 
"* grumbled at, bundled into a corner, and are 
“rally certain to lose a hat-box or an umbrella, 
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In law-making, as in travelling, it is well to be 
five minutes fast. 

There is the Currency Question—the grand 
question of the year. We know that on it a com- 
mittee of inquiry will be moved for at an early 
date ; but the nation cannot wait on a commttece 
now. The information has been collected out of 
doors, and every man has systematically arranged 
it for himself. Even for the assemblage of Par- 
liament—for the first, second, and third read- 
ings—for Peel's defence of his blunder—the 
people would not wait, or rather, bills of Ex- 
change would not abide the convenience of 
bills of Parliament. Even the stroke by which 
the Government assumed—and very properly 
assumed for the time—legislative functions is 
given with a nervous hand, as if the execu- 
tioner was performing the last sad duty of the 
law upon an old and neighbourly acquaintance. 

There is so much work to do that Parliament 
should begin early. Ireland must have a Land 
Occupancy Bill. Matters there are getting into 
inextricable confusion, because that has not been 
provided ; and honest persons who sell their pro- 
perty to pay their debts are, we see, here and 
there, in that country, murdered. With one 
small section of the community the payment of 
debts is reckoned a mortal crime, and has beeu 
mortally avenged. We believe them to be a very 
small section, but resistance to the payment of 
rent seems to embrace a greater number of per- 
sons. There are next two dropped bills—the 
Sale of Irish Encumbered Estates, and the Irish 
Waste Land—greatly needed, 

The repeal of the Game Laws, or such a tax on 


preserves as will suppress them, must be got for- 


ward. The Entail Laws are standing in the way 


of everything, except deer forests, and sheep- 








walks, which thrive under them. Free-trade in 
land, like free-trade in money, is an essential to 
national prosperity—and with us, indeed, in our 
position, it is essential to the avoidance of national 
misery. 

Tue Bank Caarter Act,—The list of great 
insolvencies during the last month is terrific, In 
one week, five English banks stopped their pay- 
ments. On one’Satarday, nearly five thousand 
artizans were put on warning in Liverpool. On 
that Saturday, scarcely one-half of the operatives 
in cotton at Manchester were in full employ- 
ment. In all the other Laneashire. towns, 
business was at least equally bad. Deputation 
after deputation had waited on the Ministers 
during the week to request some movement 
to stay the plague, but the Ministry still adhered 
pertinaciously to Peel’s bil On the Saturday 
to which we have referred, however, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exe had a long interview with 


hequer 
Sir Robert Peel. On the following day—so ur- 
sont sodud tea Sele Te eeetel te ae 
Cabinet met, and early on Monday the public 
were informed that Peel's bill was abandoned. 
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And of much suffering, past and present, and 
yet to come, a great triumph has been wrought. 
The bill which, three years ago, was described as 
the great panacea for panics, has been tried, con- 
demned, and cashiered. This bill was advertised 
as the complete money measure. It was the Mor- 
rison’s pill of all commercial distress. Like Mr. 
Grimstone’s Egyptian Pea to the vegetable world, 
this bill, if it could have done what its sponsor 
promised on its account, would have been to the 
commercial world treasure found. We admit 
freely, that Mr. Grimstone’s Pea, which is a reality, 
has its action of libel for comparing it to this sham. 
And yet Peel’s bill is not more a sham than a 





sheet anchor slung from a shallop under pretence 


of pulling it up, which would inevitably pull it | 
| at the rate of eight per cent. per annum.” 


down. The letter of suspension is so important 

that,although it has been published in every news- 

paper, we insert it here as a record of progress :— 
“ Downing Street, October 25, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen,—Her Majesty’s Government have seen, with 
the deepest regret, the pressure which has existed for some 
weeks upon the commercial interests of the country, and that 
this pressure has been aggravated by a want of that confidence 
which is necessary for carrying on the ordinary dealings of trade. 

“They have been in hopes that the check given to transac- 
tions of a speculative character, the transfer of capital from 
other countries, the influx of bullion, and the feeling which a 
knowledge of these circumstances might have been expected to 
produce, would have removed the prevailing distrust. 

“They were encouraged in this expectation by the speedy 
cessation of a similar state of feeling in the month of April last. 

“These hopes have, however, been disappointed, and her 
Majesty’s Government have come to the conclusion that the 
time has arrived when they ought to attempt, by some extraor- 
dinary and temporary measure, to restore confidence to the 
mercantile and manufacturing community. 

“ For this purpose, they recommend to the Directors of the 
Bank of England, in the present emergency, to enlarge the 
amount of their discounts and advances, upon approved secu- 
rity ; but that, in order to retain this operation within reason- 
able limits, a high rate of interest should be charged. In pre- 





sent circumstances, they would suggest that the rate of interest 
should not be less than 8 per cent. 

“If this course should lead to any infringement of the ex- 
isting law, her Majesty’s Government will be prepared to pro- 
pose to Parliament, on its meeting, a Bill of Indemnity. 

“They will rely upon the discretion of the directors to 
reduce, as soon as possible, the amount of their notes, if any 
extraordinary issues should take place, within the limits pre- 
scribed by law. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that any extra 
profit derived from this measure should be carried to the ac- 
count of the public, but the precise mode of doing so must be 
left to future arrangement. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are not insensible to the evil 
of any departure from the law which has placed the currency 
of this country upon a sound basis; but they feel confident 
that, in the present circumstances, the measure which they have 
proposed may be safely adopted ; and that, at the same time, 
the main provisions of that law, and the vital principle of 
preserving the convertibility of the bank note, may be firmly 
maintained. 

“ We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient humble servants, 


(Signed) “ Joun Russet. 
“Cas. Woop. 
“The Governor and Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank of England.” 


(Copy of reply.) 
“Bank of England, October 25, 1847. 





POLITICAL REGISTER. 


letter of this day's date, which ‘we have submitted 4, 
Court of Directors, and we enclose a copy of the vacate 
thereon, and 
“We have the honour to be, Sirs, 
“Your most obedient servants, 
(Signed) “ James Morais, Governor. 


“H. J. Prescorr, Dep Goveniory 
“To the First Lord of the Treasury cin % . 
Chaacellor of the Exchequer.” a | i 

“Resolved,—That this Court do accede to the 
tion contained in the letter from the first Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated this day, and 
addressed to the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank 
of England, which has just been read. 

“That the minimum rate of discount on bills not hay; 
more than ninety-five days to run be eight per cent. 

“That advances be made on Bills of Exchange, on 
Exchequer Bills, and other approved securities, in sums of not 
less than £2,000, and for periods to be fixed by the governors, 


The business should be less tragical, and then 
we could have a hearty laugh. But mirth is im. 
proper here. One might as well indulge at the 
blunders of a grave-digger and his man, in the 
place of tombs, during a funeral. Here is the 
political grave-digger and his man, Sir Charles 
— decently and decorously shuffling the earth 
over this Bank Charter Act, and all the 
time speaking such words, as if they 
thought it a creature that once had a soul, and 
would rise again. It’s quite enough to make 
one’s flesh creep with superstitious agony to hear 
such a phenomenon once named, even amongst the 
bones of abandoned and detested bills. The mea- 
sure was meant to cure panics or to prevent them. 
It has neither done the one nor the other; 
and, therefore, is useless for the avowed purpose 
of its framers, and for the public interest it 
has been, and it will yet be, ruinous, Men's 
deeds do not die with them, and the conte 
quences of bad bills outlive for long the laws them- 
selves. The country will not recover its lost con- 
fidence, and business will not attain a condition 
of unruffled composure for many months to come. 

There is an extraordinary fact, to which, we 
trust, the attention of English readers will b 
directed, Money on loans, with the best security, 
is eight per cent. in London, but commonly higher 
rates are paid. Money in Glasgow, on ordinary 
business bills, is six and a half or seven per cent. 
One half of the cotton spinners of Lancashire have 
been idle for some time. None of the cotton 
spinners of Glasgow are idle yet. Five 
English banks have failed in a single week. 
None of the Scotch banks are even 
These are facts, and from them the deductions 
are easily ascertained. 

The last whine of the men of mattock and of 
pick, concerns “ the vital principle”—the conver 
tibility of bank notes. That convertibility, being 
the dependant and henchman of public credit and 
confidence, depends upon the legislature. We 
need scarcely repeat here that absolute converti- 
bility does not exist, and sufficient con 
will not long “ consist,” with money at eig® 
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“Gentlemen,—We have the honour to acknowledge your 
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PRIXTED BY GEORGE TROUP, 29, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW. 
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